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“This book analyzes the political crisls of 1953-54, which resulted in the 
withdrawal of France from Indochina, the establishment of two Vietnams 
after the Geneva Convention, and the beginning of our multibillion-dollar 
commitment in the Vietnam war... . This is an amply documented book 
which provides necessary background to the Vietnam conflict and some 
insight into the complexities of political decision-making. Recommended.” 
—Library Journal : 
$7.00 


THE CHINESE COMMUNIST ARMY IN ACTION 
The Korean War and its Aftermath 
ALEXANDER L. GEORGE 


This remarkable account, based on a series of interviews with selected 
Chinese Communist prisoners of war, examines the political and military 
organization of the Chinese Communist People’s Liberation Army. The 
author deals with the organization of the Army in Korea as revealed 
by the prisoners, details the effect of the encounter with UN Forces on 
the Chinese Communist military organization, and concludes with an analy- 
sis of developments In the PLA since the Korean War. pore 
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CADRES, BUREAUCRACY, AND POLITICAL POWER 
IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


A. DOAK BARNETT, with a contribution by Ezra Vogel 


A comprehensive study of the organan on and operation of the political 
system in Communist China, in large part on intensive interviews 
with Chinese emigrees who ees worked for the Party or government 
in mainland China, it presents detailed information on political and 
governmental structure from the central government İn Peking to the 
local communes. The author analyzes the manner in which the Com- 
munists’ political apparatus now reaches and affects the mass of ordinary 
Chinese, and reveals many political trends and problems which will pre- 
occupy Communist China’s leaders in the years ahead, šio 
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This study provides an interesting historical picture of the development ‘ 
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and assess the relations between manpower and the key sectors: agriculture, 

industry, education, government in terms of the development of manpower 

supply, demand, and utilization. eins 
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account of those changes has become overdue. . . . Professor Hance (of 
Columbia University), who knows Africa at first hand, subjects the entire 
continent to expert scrutiny. ... The book is notable for its up-to-date 
maps, diagrams and statistics, making it easily the most valuable economic 
geography of the African continent currently available.”—Saturday Review 
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An indispensable reference work for those concerned with international 
affairs, the Yearbook covers the activities and proceedings of the United 
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situations in the Dominican Republic, Cyprus, Southern Rhodesia; and 
many others. 
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The Imperial Order 


A chougheful examination of the autocratic imperial form of government. 
Mr. Wesson assesses its strengths and weaknesses, its forms, and its effects 
upon society. Data from many universal or near-universal empires are 
used to illuminate such problems as concentration of authority, means of 
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conclusions are applicable to free as weil as authoritarian, to modern as well 
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Brazil on the eve of independence, but much of it is applicable to both an 
earlier and a later period.” —C. R. Boxer $11.00 
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EDWARD P. EICHLER gnd MARSHALL KAPLAN 


The first study to describe in detail the development of new towns in 
America. The authors cover physical and financial problems, market 
sada hoe operating methods and ae s with government agencies, 
as well as planning concepts in general. hile California developments 
are stressed, detailed discussions of the communities of Reston and 
Columbia are also included. Environmental Design and Development page 
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A New Orientation in American Governme 6 = 
t es 
Ne re ek 
By Bertram M. Gross and MICHAEL SPRINGER t ew rr 


Anstract: The variety of approaches and subjects in this 
volume reflects the information explosion in social indicators. 
Current expansion of social indicator activity has been given 
impetus by: (1) the growing awareness of the contributions 
and limitations of economic information; (2) the implementa- 
tion of the Planning-Programming-Budgeting System within 
the federal government; and (3) specific proposals for in- 
creased utilization of social information, such as the Technol- 
ogy Commission’s call for social accounting, annual Social 
Reports of the President, and a “Full Opportunity and Social 
Accounting Act.” Normative concerns require that our “data 
system” remain unsystematic, with promotion of both multiple 
sources and dissonance. Furthermore, the development and 
use of social information should not be thought of solely in 
executive agency terms—there is a creative role for Congress 
in this area. 


Bertram M. Gross, Syracuse, New York, is Professor of Political Science and Direc- 
tor, National Planning Studies Program, Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public 
Afairs, Syracuse University, He has been Fellow of the Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences (1961-1962); Executive Secretary of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers; Member of Arlington County Planning Commisston and North- 
ern Virginia Regional Planning Commission; and First Chairman of the National 
Capital Regional Planning Council in the United States. He is the author of The 
State of the Nation: Social Systems Accounting (1966); The Managing of Organiza- 
tions (1964); and The Legislative Struggle (1953). ~ 

Michael Springer, Syracuse, New York, is Graduate Assistant, Maxwell School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University. 


i Michael Marien, graduate research assistant at Syracuse University, has helped in 
preparing this article. The assistance of the Stern Family Fund is acknowledged for having 
helped the special editor in producing these two volumes and also for having facilitated 
the convening of special exploration-and-review sessions on many of the articles. Acknowl- 
edgment must also be made of the ideas, encouragement, and stimulus provided by the 
participants in these sessions: Albert D Biderman, Bureau of Social Science Research; 
Alfred Blumstein, Institute for Defense Analyses; Michel Chevalier, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Albert Cohen, University of Connecticut; John Dixon, Basic Systems, Xerox Corp ; 
Julius C., C. Edelstein, C.U.N.Y.; Willam Ehling, Syracuse University; Nathan Goldman, 
Syracuse University; Robert W. Gregg, Syracuse University; William G. Grigsby, University 
of Pennsylvania; Jack B. Haskins, Syracuse University; Michael Harrington, League for 
Industrial Democracy; Moyomo Ise, Crusade for Opportunity, Syracuse; Joe Kappel, Dept. 
of Health, Education and Welfare; Gerald J. Karaska, Syracuse University; Andrew 
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. .. Upon this gifted age, in its dark hour 

Rains from the sky a meteoric shower 

Of facts ... they lie unquestioned, uncom- 
bined, 

Wisdom enough to leach of us of our ill 

Is daily spun, but there exists no loom 

To weave it into fabric. 


EpNA ST. Vincent Miray * 


N the middle third of the twentieth 
century, the United States made his- 
toric advances in developing regular, 
well-ordered, and increasingly reliable 
economic data. These advances were of 
some help to private and public de- 
cision-making in meeting the challenges 
of the Great Depression and World War 
IJ. They have been of increasingly 
greater help, it is widely acknowledged, 
since 1946. 

As Americans enter the last third of 
the century, a subtle but profoundly 
significant shift is beginning to take 
place in the informational premises of 
decision-making throughout the coun- 
try: more explicit attention to transeco- 
nomic goals and data, ‘This shift is 
associated—both as cause and effect— 
with a rapidly emerging proliferation of 
publicly and privately produced social 
indicators. This “meteoric shower”— 
as illustrated by the following articles 
and the companion volume of THE 
ANNALS to be published in September 
1967——may well proved to be one of 
ihe most important, complicated and 
challenging aspects of the modern 
“information explosion.” 

* CoRected Sonnets of Edna St. Vincent 


Millay (New York: Washington Square Press, 
1959). 


While the social indicator explosion 
raises many new problems for the struc- 
ture of American government, the rela- 
tions between private and public agen- 
cies, and the place of the individual in 
an increasingly organized society, this 
article will focus on some more prosaic 
issues which must be understood before 
one can begin to face these larger ques- 
tions. ‘This article will attempt to in- 
troduce these issues by dealing with 


—-the variety of approaches in this 
volume, 

—-some key points in the social in- 
dicator information explosion, and 

—-our unsystematic national data 
system. 


In so doing, we shall touch upon various 
legislative proposals bearing upon these 
subjects, particularly the “Full Oppor- 
tunity and Social Accounting Act” (S. 
843) proposed by Senator Walter F. 
Mondale and ten other senators.? 

“New Goals for Social Indicators,” 
the introductory article for the forth- 
coming September 1967 volume of THE 
ANNALS will deal directly with the even 
more complex issue of the relationship 
between indicators and goals in terms 
of the profound normative questions 
involved in the selection of indicators; 
their underpinnings in concepts, theories 

2 Senators Clark (Pa), Hart (Mich), 
Harris (ind.), Inouye (Hawaii), Kennedy 
(Mass.), McCarthy (Minn), McGee (Wyo.), 
Muskie (Maine), Nelson (CWis.), and Pror- 
mire (Wis.}. Senator Proxmire, it may be 
noted, is Chairman of the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress. 


Kopkind, New Republic; Peter Lejins, University of Maryland; William F Lipman, Federal 
Office, California Legislature; Michael Marien, Syracuse University; S M Miller, N.Y.U 
(on leave to Ford Foundation); Howard E. Mitchell, University of Pennsylvania; Robert B 
Mitchell, University of Pennsylvania; G Holmes Perkins, University of Pennsylvania; Ivar 
Peterson, New York Timer; Douglas W. Rae, Syracuse University; John Rider, Syracuse 
University; Pamela Roby, NYU.; Bruce M. Russett, Yale University; Seymour Sachs, 
Syracuse University; Marshall H. Segall, Syracuse University; Thorsten Sellin, University of 
Pennsylvania; Eleanor B Sheldon, Russell Sage Foundation; William H. T. Smith, Chief 
of Police, Syracuse, N.Y; Stanton Wheeler, Russell Sage Foundation; Oliver P. Willams, 
University of Pennsylvania; Preston Wilcox, Columbia University; Marvin E. Wolfgang, 
University of Pennsylvania; and, Roland E. Wolseley, Syracuse University. 
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and values; the need for both qualitative 
and quantitative information; and the 
possible consequences of this new orien- 
tation in American government. In the 
same issue Amitai Etzioni will analyze 
the dangers in valid social measure- 
ments, and Raymond A. Bauer the 
problems involved in the use of more 
and better information by individuals, 
organizations, and governments. 


A Variety or APPROACHES 


In these two volumes of THE ANNALS 
(May and September 1967) a varied 
group of scholars, government officials, 
and journalists explore what is—or 
what they think should be—going on in 
a wide variety of specialized fields. 
One of our purposes, apart from probing 
these areas, is to illuminate the variety 
of different approaches to social indi- 
cators and goals. 

The ten articles in this volume, for 
example, have been written by three 
sociologists (Duncan, Glaser, and Wil- 
liams), three political scientists (Gross, 
Moynihan, and Scammon), two journal- 
ists (Fontaine and Gottehrer), one law 
professor (Konvitz), and one economist 
(Fisher). While only one now serves 
full-time in government, four have held 
high government positions involving the 
use of data in policy-making. Most of 
the others have been frequently con- 
sulted by different national and local 
agencies. Some have emphasized con- 
ceptual uhderpinnings, some concrete 
and discernible trends, some the analy- 
sis of interrelations. A few have con- 
centrated on goals and qualitative judg- 
ments, less on quantifiable facts. The 
article on civil liberties (by Konvitz) 
deals directly with the philosophy of 
values. The article on New York City 
(by Gottehrer) deals frankly—and po- 
litically—-with the political aspects of 
urban indicators. 

In two articles on the urban environ- 


ment, Moynihan and Gottehrer open up 
a world of diverse approaches. Moyni- 
han more systematically and Gottebrer 
more impressionistically address them- 
selves to the problem of getting behind 
“ageregatics.”® They both realize that 
in such a vast and heterogeneous coun- 
try, a soundly compiled national indi- 
cator may have as much meaning as 
would a Weather Bureau report on 
today’s average national weather. They 
are both aware that some data on a city 
as a whole conceal great disparities. 
Meaningful urban indicators, they show, 
must be “disaggregated” to differentiate 
between different people, families, or- 
ganizations, and areas in a metropolis. 
Neither is overly impressed by distinc- 
tions between “economic” and “trans- 
economic.” They make it clear that 
anyone dealing seriously with urban in- 
dicators must address himself to the 
local components of almost all forms of 
available data. Barry Gottehrer, as- 
sistant to the mayor of the largest city 
in the United States, makes a major 
proposal for “State of the City” reports 
that are to go well beyond the usual 
statements about city departments and 
report on the “quality of life” in 
urban areas. His article is followed by 
Moynihan’s which cuts across an array 
of social data to outline a starting point 
for such reports. 

In the September 1967 volume, with 
more articles placing the major empha- 
sis on goals, this diversity will become 
still greater. Thus, S. M. Miller’s ar- 
ticle on “Poverty and Inequality” will 
take the position that 


8“ ‘Aggregatics,’ a form of mental acro- 
batics in which nonspacial, macroguesstimates 
are juggled in the air without reaching the 
ground in any territorial entity smaller than 
the nation itself.” Quoted from Bertram M. 
Gross, “The City of Man: A Social System 
Reckoning,” in Man’s Environment: Next 
50 Years (Bloomington, Ind: University of 
Indiana Press, 1967). 
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Electoral 
participation 
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TABLE—InpicaTor SuGGESTIONS* 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT STATISTICAL SERIES 


New Data 


Continued utilization of 


presidential and con- 
gressional commissions 
to explore the most 
pressing problems 

in the area of civil 
liberties. 


Bureau of Census” bi- 
yearly estimates by 
states of numbers of 
citizens of voting age 
eligible under state 
law to vote. 


Better Use of Existing Data 


Compilation of non- 
government attitude 
surveys, 


abstract on Negro voter 
registration. 

Compilation of state and 
local registration and 
voting statistics 


Research on: 


Other 


(1) inten- 
sity of commitment to 
particular values and 
beliefs; (2) relation be- 
tween apparent reduc- 
tion of ethnocentrism 
and growth of more in- 
tellectual evaluations; 
(3) extent of concern 
over leisure; (4) extent 
of loss of belongingness, 
loss of norms, uprooted- 
ness, etc.; and (5) re- 
lationship between overt 
acts andexpressed values. 


Research on: (1) effective- 


ness of fair housing, 
employment, and educa- 
tion acts; (2) the 
exercise of academic 
freedom; and (3) the 
effects of pornography. 


Development of tools to 


evaluate such complex 
questions as the rela- 
tionship between non- 
violent demonstrations 
and respect for law. 


More research by such 


institutions as Colum- 
bia’s Center for Re- 
search and Education in 
American Liberties. 


More detail in statistical | Research on: (1) factors 


affecting turnout and 
registration; (2) char- 
acteristics of those who 
run for office; and (3) 
influence of turnout on 
parties and local govern- 
ment. 


* This table will be continued in the September 1967 issue of Taz ANNALS to include the sub- 
jects covered in that volume. 


a minimum approach by government in any 
society with significant inequalities must 


provide for rising minimum levels not only 


of income, wealth and basic services, but 
also of self-respect and opportunities for 


social mobility and participation in many 
forms of decision-making. 


Thus, attention is directed to aspects of 
“spiritual poverty” as well as to ne- 
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TABLE—INDICATOR SUGGESTIONS (cont’d) 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT STATISTICAL SERIES 


AREA 
New Data Better Use of Existang Data 
The Mass Federal Communications 
Media Commission to publish 
national and local time 
series on the proportion 
of advertising and 
news time by the net- 
works and broad- 
casters, the size of 
listening audiences, and 
the types of programs. 
Discrimination Bureau of Census and other agencies 
against 
Negroes Separate orientals from | Publication of key indica-| 
“nonwhite” category tors on conditions of 
Statistics of inter- Negroes G.e., employ- 
marriage. ment, income, housing, 
Publication of Equal Op- education, voter regis- 
portunity Commission tration, etc.) 
data on Negro employ- | School segregation status 
ment by sectors of in- for all regions (not just 
dustry and by job the South). 
category. 
More extensive groupings 
of data by cohorts. 
Crime and Survey to determine Periodic reports on 
Delinquency whether offenses are separate categories of 


reported to police and, 
if so, with what con- 
sequences, 

Surveys of corporations, 
government agencies, 
etc., to determine ex- 
tent of white-collar 
crime, 

Surveys of women to de- 
termine incidence of 
rape. 


crime to include thor- 
ough analysis of data. 

Revision of FBI Uniform 
Crime Repoits to in- 
clude: (1) comparison of 
police and survey data 
on particular offenses 
and (2) adequate assess- 
ment of crime rates for 
similar offenders who 
received diverse judicial 
and correctional treat- 
ment. 


Other 


Professional appraisals of 


extent of depth reporting 
systems and editorial 
professionalism. 

Research into the effect of 
mass media on values 
and behavior, where 
people get information, 
and functions of news- 
papers. 


More extensive analysis of 


existing ecological data. 

Repeated standardized 
field observation studies 
of Negro communities 
and problem areas (for 
race relations). 


Assessment of alternative 


crime control measures, 
including their unin- 
tended consequences, 
such as other kinds of 
crimes, 


glected aspects of economic living stan- 
dards. 

These differences are reflected in the 
kinds of new information implicitly and 
explicitly called for by each author. 
We have freely adapted their proposals 
and added a number of our own in the 
table “Indicator Suggestions.” (This 


table will be continued in the September 
issue.) In the area of United States 
government statistical series, there are 
proposals both for new data and for 
better use of existing data. The 
“Other” column includes proposals for 
the studies needed to provide both 
better interpretation of available data 
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TABLE—Inovicaror SUGGESTIONS (cont'd) 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT STATIBTICAL SERIES 


AREA 
New Data i| Better Use of Existing Data Other 
The Natural Data on physical char- Combining of existing Development of statistical 
Environment] acteristics and con- series relating to water information on environ- 
taminants in streams, and air conditions; mental quality for more 
estuaries, lakes, air placing them on a com- effective pollution-abate- 
above metropolitan mon basis of concepts, ment programs. 
areas, solid wastes, etc.| definitions, and methods 
of measurement. 

Estimates of costs and Further efforts to stan- 
benefits (social as well dardize underlying as- 
as economic) and other} sumptions and pro- 
measures to achieve cedures for estimating 
specified standards of costs and benefits asso- 
quality. ciated with environ- 

mental projects and 
programs. 
Urban More detailed informa- | Census data further or- | Research on: (1) partici- 
conditions tion on intercity ganized according to pation in all aspects of 
migration. political jurisdictions. community life; (2) use 

Employment data that | Taeuber indices for every of cultural facilities; (3) 
can be disaggregated to; SMSA in the country. changing social and eco- 
areas within a city. Urban area data books for nomic structure of low- 

Information on location the nontechnical income areas; (4) effects 
of jobs within the reader. of urban density; and 
Standard Metropolitan | Further efforts to indicate | (5) patterns of educa- 
Statistical Area the limitations and in- tional quality within 
(SMSA). accuracies of existing SMSA’s. 

Segregation data for data. More extensive support of 
private as well as in siiu studies of urban 
public schools nighborhoods. 

Local components of Local components of other 
other indicator indicator suggestions. 
suggestions. 





and the conceptual framework for more 
effective data collection and interpreta- 
tion. These proposals more than reflect 
the authors’ ideas for improved social 
indicators. They also reflect the types 
of demands that are now being made 
upon both public and private data 
gathering agencies. 

The nature of these demands and the 
types of substantive information within 
the following articles are rooted both in 
personal and disciplinary backgrounds 
and in the characteristics of the subject 
matter. They suggest the difficulties 
involved within any one of the specific 


areas dealt with: civil liberties, elec- 
tions, mass media, discrimination, crime 
and the natural and urban environment 
(in this volume), or poverty, employ- 
ment, education, physical and mental 
health, art, television, and the broader 
aspects of democratic participation (in 
the September 1967 volume). The sub- 
jects covered by both volumes will pre- 
sent only a partial view of the rich 
variety of available social indicators. 
No attempt will be made to identify— 
let alone analyze—the myriad inter- 
relationships between these subjects. 
While the reader will be given an oppor- 
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tunity to learn about a number of trees, 
we shall not help him see the forest. 
A purpose of these volumes is to indi- 
cate the scope and limitations of some 
available social indicators. Implicit in 
this effort, also, is a demonstration of 
the futility of simple-minded holistic 
views of social life. This may reflect 
the probability that the growth of sci- 
ence and self-awareness can lead to con- 
fusion and ambiguity as well as surety. 
This paradox of a poverty of per- 
spective in the midst of a growing 
abundance of data is a central problem 
for both the social scientist and those 
who attempt to guide our society toward 
a full realization of its potentials. To 
begin to cope with both the intellectual 
and the policy problems presented by 
this bewildering array of information, 
we must attempt to develop new over- 
views of society and social change. 
These must be of a different order than 
the verstehen theories bequeathed to us 
by such social philosophers as Spencer, 
Marx, and Weber. Our new overviews 
must confront the social problems of 
today, and not those of the turn of the 
past century. They must be open-ended 
rather than deterministic. They must 
be rich in concepts and at the same 
time deal directly with our growing 
array of empirical information. Per- 
haps these volumes will create enough 
constructive confusion to make the nec- 
essity of such overviews apparent. 


+ 


THE INFORMATION EXPLOSION IN 
SOCIAL INDICATORS 


The articles in these volumes are like 
the small above-water tip of the pro- 
verbial iceberg. Underlying them are 
many less obvious (but rapidly expand- 
ing and widely dispersed) efforts to ob- 
tain more and better social data. 

Among the historical sources of these 
efforts are such factors as the following: 


—the increasing maturation of the 
social sciences during the first two- 
thirds of this century, with ever 
greater attention to quantitative 
methods; 


——the emergence of corporation execu- 
tives with fact-based styles of man- 
agement and broader social per- 
spectives; 


-—the entry into public policy posi- 
tions of a broadening array of 
intellectuals, professionals, modern- 
style managers, technologists, and 
natural and social scientists; 


—the acceptance of the “new eco- 
nomics” by both conservatives and 
liberals, with increasing attention 
by both to social as well as eco- 
nomic objectives (as illustrated by 
political slogans referring to a 
“great,” “free,” “creative,” or 
“just” society); and 


—continuing efforts to provide more 
rational bases for political decision- 
making. 


With such factors in mind, let us look 
at some key points in the current ex- 
pansion of social indicator activity. 


If economic indicators, why not social 
indicators? 


Many years ago, when the final ver- 
sion of the Employment Act of 1946 
was being drafted in the Senate-House 
Conference Committee, the Act’s pro- 
visions for the President’s annual Eco- 
nomic Report were a “sleeper.” Most 
observers paid exclusive attention to 
disputes over symbols such as “full” 
versus “maximum” employment. In- 
deed, many participants in the legisla- 
tive debate seemed to think of govern- 
ment influence over the economy exclu- 
sively in terms of spending and controls. 
Few people realized the subtle power of 
highly credible quantitative information 
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on which public attention is focused 
through presidential messages and joint 
committee hearings. 

Since then, it has become clear that 
the public reporting provisions were of 
Strategic significance. The President’s 
annual Economic Report, along with the 
accompanying reports of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, have be- 
come an important institution. In addi- 
tion, the Council’s monthly Economic 
Indicators, published by the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of Congress, provides 
a caretully organized set of economic 
charts and tables.. This wealth of fac- 
tual injormation on economic trends and 
potentials provides major premises for 
private and public decision-making even 
by those who may disagree with specific 
presidential proposals. 

“If we have highly organized eco- 
nomic indicators, why can’t we set up 
a system of social indicators as well?” 
In the Spring ‘of 1962, Raymond A. 
Bauer of the Harvard Business School 
posed this question to an informal group 
of scholars. The same question was in 
the minds of the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee when, at about the 
same time, it called for “the systematic 
collection of basic behavioral data for 
the United States . . . data that are 
comparable, systematic and periodically 
gathered.” * Under this stimulus, with 
sponsorship by the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, Bauer and a few 
others, including the senior author of 
this paper, went to work on the various 
sections of Social Indicators.5 


t Life Sciences Panel, Strengthening the Be- 
havioral Sciences: Statement By the Behav- 
ioral Sciences Subpanel, President’s Science 
Advisory Committee, Washington, D.C., April 
20, 1962. It is quite conceivable that the new 
Behavioral Science Division of the National 
Academy of Science will play an important 
role in fostering the systematic collection of 
social information. 

SRaymond M, Bauer (ed.), Social Indi- 
cators (Cambridge, Mass.: M.LT. Press, 1966). 


In the course of preparing The State 
of the Nation: Social System Account- 
ing,° the senior author of this paper 
became increasingly convinced of the 
possibility of using the precedent of the 
Employment Act. He discussed this 
matter with high government officials 
and advisors in 1964 and early 1965 
and was encouraged to prepare a series 
of specific proposals. In November 
1965, believing that subjects of this im- 
portance should be publicly discussed, 
he broached the theme in one of the 
new journals specializing in general so- 
cial science topics. 


The very success of the President’s Eco- 
nomic Reports is—from a broader view— 
a serious shortcoming. In raising the level 
of economic awareness and sophistication 
among American elites, they have at the 
same time contributed to the “new Phil- 
istinism” that expresses national goals and 
performance in dollar-sign figures. The 
remedy, obviously, is not to eliminate the 
Economic Reports. Indeed, even in strictly 
economic terms, they need extension and 
deepening. The remedy is to counter- 
balance the monetary data with non-mone- 
tary data, the economic information with 
non-economic information, the quantitative 
with the qualitative. 

But this cannot be done effectively unless 
the President himself provides leadership 
by centering public attention on such 
“countervailing information.” Carloads of 
economic data had been regularly pub- 
lished in the United States before the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. Yet it took the 
President’s annual Economic Reports to 
make the country economics-conscious. 
Nothing less than an annual Social Report 
of the President is needed to make Amer- 
ica more conscious of the factors in- 
volved in enriching the “quality of life” 


This work was supported by a grant from the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion to the American Academy of Arts and 


Sciences’ Committee on Space. 


e€ Also published separately in London by 
Tavistock Publications, 1966. 
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and moving toward something that might 
be termed a “great society.” T 


In addition to awakening interest in gov- 
ernment circles not yet aware of the 
proposal, the article also led Thorsten 
Sellin, editor of THz ANNALS, to sug- 
gest that an issue of THe ANNALS be 
devoted to the subject of social indi- 
cators. 

During this same period Eleanor B. 
Sheldon and Gilbert E. Moore of the 
Russell Sage Foundation prepared a 
major paper for the American Statistical 
Association on quantitative measures of 
“large-scale structural transformation.” 
This was part of the foundation’s “Moni- 
toring Social Change” Project. It led to 
the commissioning of thirteen papers by 
different specialists, “each focusing on 
one aspect of social change and covering 
a review of the past, current, and pro- 
spective state of trend knowledge for 
the particular topic under inspection.” ® 

Also in the Fall of 1965, The Com- 
mission on the Year 2000 (under the 
auspices of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences and the chairmanship 
of Daniel Bell) started to work on a 
broad, imaginative probe of the future. 
Its two aims were (1) to identify prob- 
lems that will be coming to a head 
around 2000 A.D. and to propose ap- 
propriate strategies or new institutions 
to cope with them, and (2) to identify 
major structural changes in the society 
and related shifts in values and to spec- 
ify some of the possible consequences of 
these changes. The Commission has 
circulated privately four volumes of 

T Bertram M. Gross, “The Social State of 
the Union,” Trans-Action November~December 
1965, 

8 The subjects of these papers, scheduled for 
completion by the end of 1967, are as 
follows: population magnitudes and distribu- 
tion; the polity; social stratification and 
mobility; labor force and occupations; welfare 
and its measurement; recreational and expres- 
sive activities; cultural homogeneity and di- 
versity; family and kinship; and religion. 


working papers and transcripts, and a 
selection of these will appear as a spec- 
ial issue of Daedalus (Summer 1967). 
A group of eight working parties has 
been set up for more detailed considera- 
tion of particular problems, and a 
further report is expected in the winter 
of 1967-1968. The Commission’s work 
is very similar to the Futursbles project 
of Bertrand de Jouvenel in Paris, and 
various long-range forecasting exercises 
at the Rand Corporation, Hudson In- 
stitute, and elsewhere. 


The new Planning-Programming-Budg- 
eting System 


Moreover, in the Fall of 1965, the 
Bureau of the Budget launched its new 
Planning-Programming-Budgeting Sys- 
tem (known widely as PPBS). Poten- 
tially the most significant management 
improvement in the history of American 
government, PPBS has already involved 
hundreds of government officials, with 
widely varying understanding and skill, 
in sustained efforts to obtain more use- 
ful data on current and projected gov- 
ernment activities. Whereas previous 
federal budgeting was mainly based in 
the listing of inputs, these modern 
efforts, if carried out to their full 
potential, would provide appraisals of 


(1) the direct and indirect outcomes 
(benefits or disbenefits) likely to 
result from... 


(2) certain types, quantities, and 
qualities of end-product outputs 
(often intangible services) made 
possible by ... 


(3) the use of inputs whose costs 
are realistically estimated. 


These complex variables are employed 
in making long-term projections, in 
comparing established programs with a 
variety of alternative programs, and in 
evaluating policy alternatives within 
established programs. 
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PPBS may very well be a significant 
Innovation in the policy-making process, 
but its full implementation must con- 
front a paucity of adequate social indi- 
cators. In this regard, it soon became 
clear that among the weakest links in 
these benefit-output-cost analyses was 
the lack of (in the previously quoted 
works of the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee) social “data that are 
comparable, systematic and periodically 
gathered.” No conscientious budget- 
examiner could rely uncritically on the 
data presented on education, mental 
illness, crime, delinquency, transporta- 
tion, and urban problems by scores of 
competing bureaus anxious to justify 
budget proposals by magnifying their 
past record or their future contributions 
to the “public interest.” Thus, the 
logic of the new budget system originat- 
ing in the pioneering work of cost- 
benefit economists pointed unmistakably 
toward an enlarged role for transeco- 
nomic information, particularly infor- 
mation bearing on the “quality of life.” 


The Technology Commission’s call for 
social accounting 


In January 1966, major support for 
new ways of dealing with social infor- 
mation came from the National Com- 
mission on ‘Technology, Automation, 
and Economic Progress. Despite dis- 
agreements on other subjects, the Com- 
mission was unanimous in stating that 
our ability to measure social change has 
lagged behind our ability to measure 
strictly economic change.® 

‘The Commission called for some sys- 
tem of social accounts to assess the 
utilization of human resources in four 
areas: 


1. The measurement of social costs 
and net returns of innovation. 


® Report of National Commission on Tech- 
nology, Automation and Economic Progress 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1966). 


2. The measurement of social ills (for 
example, crime and family dis- 
ruption). 


3. The creation of “performance 
budgets” in areas of defined social 
needs (for example, housing, edu- 
cation, and welfare). 


4. Indicators of economic opportun- 
ity and social mobility. 


Action along these lines, it was stated, 
could help put economic accounting into 
a broader framework. 


The Health, Education, and Welfare 
Deparimeni’s transdeparimental mis- 
sion 
In March 1966, President Johnson 

formally assigned the following mission 

to John Gardner, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 

Welfare (HEW): 


Through the programs entrusted to its 
care, the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare exercises continuing concern 
for the social well-being of all our people. 
Already, as I have indicated in this mes- 
sage, it has become possible to set am- 
bitious goals for the future. ... 

To improve our ability to chart our 
progress, I have asked the Secretary to 
establish within his office the resources to 
develop the necessary social statistics and 
indicators to supplement those prepared by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Council of Economic Advisers. With these 
yardsticks, we can better measure the dis- 
tance we have come and plan for the way 
ahead.?° 


HEW was given this transdepart- 
mental mission for several reasons. Un- 
der the effective leadership of its present 
Secretary, John Gardner, the depart- 
ment has been able to develop a broad 
base of political support and respect 
within government and the academic 

10 President Lyndon B. Johnson, Message 


to the Congress on Domestic Health and 
Education, March 1, 1966. 
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community. This has allowed HEW to 
assume a job that not only could have 
significant effects on every department 
in the federal establishment, but also 
requires the wholehearted co-operation 
of a good number of “free intellectuals” 
from in and out of government. 
Furthermore, since Secretary Arthur 
Fleming under the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, HEW had taken the lead in 
organizing available social data and 
developing new programs of data collec- 
tion. Under the active sponsorship of 
Wilbur J. Cohen, now Undersecretary, 
the HEW’s Office of Program Analysis 
continuously improved its monthly 
HEW Indicators (with charts and tables 
modeled on the Council of Economic 
Advisers’ Economic Indicators) and its 
annual supplement, HEW Trends.* To 
the surprise of HEW, a White House re- 
view of the situation showed no compar- 
able transeconomic work by any other 
department. Moreover, even within its 
own area, the Department’s key officials, 
with many new, enormous programs to 
administer, were deeply dissatisfied with 
the statistical status quo. They wanted 
the better information required for ef- 
fective handling of their new managerial 
burdens. 

Within HEW, major responsibility for 
the new mission was assigned to William 
Gorham, Assistant Secretary for Pro- 
gram Co-ordination. An economist and 
“systems analyst” from the Rand Corp- 
oration and Secretary McNamara’s of- 
fice in the Department of Defense, Mr. 
Gorham is also in charge of the new 
PPBS activity in HEW. He has or- 
ganized a Social Indicators Panel com- 
posed of about two dozen scholars and 
experts from universities and other non- 
governmental research institutions and 
has asked Daniel Bell to serve with him 
as the Panel’s cochairman. 

11 HEW Indicators (monthly) has been re- 


cently discontinued This may result in an 
expansion of HEW Trends. 


Under the guidance of Gorham and 
Bell, the experts on the panel have 
been encouraged to consult widely with 
their colleagues and to seek help from 
the best minds available. They have 
worked in collaboration with an ever 
widening panel of data experts from 
many other government agencies, ‘This 
activity has proceeded in an open and 
nonsecretive manner, with increasing 
coverage in the press. 


The possible Social Reports of the 
President 


By early 1967 it became widely 
known that work was under way to pre- 
pare professional materials that could 
be used in proposing a first Social 
Report of the President. The rationale 
for developing such a proposal was ex- 
pressed in a working memorandum by 
the two cochairmen as follows: 


No society in history has, as yet, made a 
coherent and unified effort to assess those 
elements in the society which facilitate and 
which bar each individual from realizing 
to the fullest extent possible his talents 
and abilities, in order to allow him to find 
a job, or establish a career commensurate 
with his talents, to live a full and healthy 
life equal to his biological potential, to 
establish the conditions for an adequate 
standard of living which allows him to live 
in a civilized fashion, and which provides a 
physical and social environment which en- 
hances his sense of life. We believe that 
these are aims implicit in the American 
purpose. We believe that the means of 
realizing these are possible. If it is agreed 
that this is an appropriate and adequate 
focus, the function of the Social Report 
would be to provide a continuing assess- 
ment of our abilities to realize these aims. 


At this present stage of social science 
development, deficiencies in both data 
and theory impose serious constraints. 
First, the analysts must “make do” 
with existing data. Second, they must 
also get along without the kind of “over- 
view framework” provided for economic 
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information by national economic ac- 
counting. The first difficulty is eased 
by the assumption that the social re- 
ports themselves would promote action 
to fill the most critical “social data 
gaps.” As for the second difficulty, 
some fear that this is inherent in the 
nature of the information explosion in 
social indicators. Others hope that with 
the resulting loss of perspective there 
will be increasing interest in serious 
efforts to develop operating models for 
systematizing social data. The senior 
author of this paper has already made 
some preliminary suggestions along 
these lines in The State of the Nation: 
Soctal Systems Accounting, and plans to 
continue this discussion in his Intro- 
duction to the September 1967 volume 
of THE ANNALS. 

An awareness of these constraints on 
the part of external observers has even 
led to calls for quicker action. Thus, 
the columnist Joseph Kraft summarized 
a discussion of the subject as follows: 

To be sure, an annual social report is 
not going to end congested streets, air 
pollutions, and the shortchanging of the 
consumer interest. But it can create a 
climate of continuous self-correction; a 
barrier against irrevocable mistakes, not 
to say disasters, such as the loss of a Negro 
generation. And that, it seems to me, 
is perhaps the most important domestic 
business now before the Nation.? 

In February 1967, Senator Walter G. 
Mondale (Minn.) and his group of ten 
other senators called for a legislative 
structure for annual social reporting by 
the President, professional assistance, 
and congressional participation. Their 
proposed “Full Opportunity and Social 
Accounting Act” (S 843) parallels in 
many ways the Employment Act of 
1946. Its major sections provide for: 


(1) an annual Social Report of the 
President to be transmiited by 
March 20 of each year, 


12 Washington Post, January 4, 1967. 


(2) a Council of Social Advisers to 
assist in preparing the report 
and working on the underlying 
studies and data, and 


(3) a Joint Committee on the Social 
Report (composed of eight Sen- 
ators and eight Representatives) 
to review the Social Report and 
transmit its findings thereon to 
the Congress by June 1 of each 


year, 


The sponsors have arranged for the 
bill to be referred first to the Committee 
on Government Operations and then 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. Public hearings will presum- 
ably be held before subcommittees of 
each. 


Our UNSYSTEMATIC NATIONAL 
DATA SYSTEM 


“The Johnson Administration,” the 
Wall Street Journal has reported, “is 
considering a major centralization of 
its sprawling statistical empire—hope- 
fully without giving it a ‘police-state’ 
image.” 18 

The idea of national “data centers” 
(or, if one may use a popular but mis- 
leading metaphor, “data banks”) has 
developed as a natural result of the in- 
creasing need for “administrative sta- 
tistics,” the rising capacity of each gen- 
eration of electronic computers to store, 
process, retrieve and deliver such data, 
and the, mounting aspirations of com- 
puter designers, producers, and users. 
The social indicator explosion has con- 
tributed to interest in this idea. 

In the short compass of this chapter, 
we can merely identify a few of the 
“data system” issues made more acute 
by the social indicator explosion. We 
cannot directly discuss the broader 


18 Article by Richard F Janssen, Wal Street 
Journal, November 11, 1966. The possible 
difference between image and reality was not 
mentioned. 
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problems of “information management,” 
the so-called “credibility gap,” or the 
“dossier problem” (which might become 
more acute when there are more life- 
cycle and longitudinal studies along the 
lines suggested by Otis Dudley Duncan 
and Daniel Glaser in their articles in 
this issue. Our remarks will be lim- 
ited to suggesting three normative prin- 
ciples for dealing with three basic 
questions: 


Who should collect social indicators? 


What should be done about conflict- 
ing data and interpretation? 


What should be the role of the Con- 
gress? 


The principle of multiple sources 


Even the strongest proponents of a 
national data center recognize the need 
for some types of decentralized collec- 
tion, analysis, and dissemination of data. 
Thus, within the federal government, 
we have recently seen the creation in 
HEW of a National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics and the National Health 
Survey. There is widespread support 
for a national bureau of criminological 
research, as proposed by Daniel Glaser 
in his article in this issue. The Na- 
tional Science Foundation is developing 
new sources of information on the vol- 
ume and type of scientific activities. 
New government programs often in- 
volve specialized agencies in the col- 
lection of the social data required under 
their legislation—as with the Negro em- 
ployment data collected by the new 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 


14 At the Russell Sage Foundation, Stanton 
Wheeler is exploring this problem by examining 
a series of case studies. The subject is also 
being studied by the Budget Bureau’s panel on 
a national data center, although without the 
participation of lawyers such as Milton Kon- 
vitz who have specialized on civil lberty 
problems. 


mission. True, the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus provides remarkably expert facili- 
ties for conducting surveys for other 
agencies or processing the information 
they collect. But the impact of the 
Bureau’s work has been less to replace 
decentralized data collection than to 
provide the central services needed to 
facilitate it. The next few years will 
see the growth of perhaps dozens of 
specialized data centers run or financed 
by the federal government—mostly in 
areas beyond the traditional boundaries 
of economics, 

This proliferation of data calls for 
the Census Bureau to increase its efforts 
in developing more useful compendia of 
“processed” data such as the Statistical 
Abstract and the Historical Statistics of 
the United States. Given the scope of 
presently available information, these 
documents could easily include separate 
sections on civil liberties and discrimi- 
nation against Negroes. In the near 
future they could include a section on 
the arts and greatly expanded sections 
on health, crime, and other areas about 
which more reliable information is being 
developed. Furthermore, the Bureau 
should seriously consider producing 
more special-purpose compendia of eas- 
ily understood summaries of informa- 
tion, such as the urban area data books 
suggested by Daniel P. Moynihan in 
his article in this issue. Such efforts 
will make information available to a 
vast number of citizens—some of whom 
may very well be congressmen, govern- 
ment officials, and political activists— 
who do not have the machines, money, 
or skills to make meaningful numbers 
from computer tapes. 

Both the Census Bureau and other 
federal agencies must probably limit 
themselves to the collection and analysis 
of what Daniel P. Moynihan labels 
“pan-political” data. This notion re- 
fers to the simple fact that no piece of 
information is apolitical, but that the 
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type of information collected by federal 
agencies has been and will in the future be 
designed to service the widest possible 
spectrum of political interests. This, of 
course, places certain constraints upon 
the statistical services within the fed- 
eral government, and there are certain 
questions they cannot examine. For 
this and a number of other reasons, 
the “multiple source” principle extends 
beyond the federal government to at 
least four other areas: local and state 
governments; public action associa- 
tions; private research institutions; and 
the press. Cities, regional planning 
agencies, and state governments are col- 
lecting social data that is far more 
sophisticated than is possible on a na- 
tionwide basis. In so doing, of course, 
they usually start off with Census data 
and other federally provided informa- 
tion. Chambers of Commerce and other 
business organizations are increasingly 
engaged in surveys bearing on the wid- 
ening interests of business enterprise. 
It may be presumed that their example 
will be followed by labor unions, Com- 
munity Chests, and other civic action 
groups on the brink of entering the 
twentieth century. 

One of the most strategic of ali roles 
ig played by private research institu- 
tions, whether or not university-based. 
In the 1920’s, the National Bureau of 
Economic Research patiently laid the 
basis for the national income work taken 
over by the Department of Commerce 
in the 1930s. Maintaining the initia- 
tive, it then mobilized the intellectual 
resources needed to guide the continu- 
ous improvement and extension of this 
work by government. Although there 
is (as yet) no comparable institution 
in the field of social indicators, there 
are many research institutions with rap- 
idly expanding capacities and scope. 
Some specialize in sample surveys on 
almost any conceivable subject. Some 


concentrate on specific subject-matter 
areas. A few of the smaller foundations 
—particularly the Twentieth Century 
Fund and the Russell Sage Foundation 
—-have conducted pathbreaking studies 
involving the collection and analysis of 
social data. 

It seems both likely and desirable 
that the present multiplicity of sources 
will become still “more multiple.” 
Technically, specialization demands it. 
The dynamics of both political action 
and scientific research suggest that more 
and better production of social indi- 
cators by the federal government (like 
public expenditures in the Keynesian 
model) might have a “multiplier effect” 
on nonfederal collection, analysis, and 
interpretation. 


The principle of “systemic dissonance” 


There is a delightful (albeit somewhat 
terrifying) ambiguity behind pending 
proposals for a national data center. 
Among advanced students of “informa- 
tion theory,” this should be no cause for 
surprise. Information engineers may 
be relied upon, in their recurring bursts 
of artistic enthusiasm, to contribute 
to misinformation about their work. 
“Their skill in the precise language of 
mathematics has not been matched by 
an ability to cope with the greater am- 
biguities of the word-language in which 
mathematics is embedded.” 1° 


` 18 Bertram M. Gross, “Information Theor- 
ists,” The Managing of Organizations (New 
York: Free Press, 1964), Vol. 1, pp. 210-213. 
Reference is here made to Bar Hillel’s “An 
Examination of Information Theory,” Pkiloso- 
phy of Science (1955): “We see again and 
again that, in spite of the official disavowal 
of the interpretation of ‘information’ as ‘what 
is conveyed by a signal sequence,’ ‘amount of 
information,’ officially meant to be a measure 
of the rarity of the kinds of transmissions of 
signal sequences, acquires also and sometimes 
predominantly, the connotation of a measure 
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One view of a national data system 
is rooted in the “informational retrieval” 
problem. From this point of view, we 
face an information crisis that may be 
defined as “the overproduction of infor- 
mation relative to the capacity for the 
storage, analysis, and distribution to 
point of need.”*® Under a glutted 
“market place of ideas,” to use the 
phrase of Oliver Wendell Holmes, in- 
formation cannot flow freely, an im- 
mobility probably far more serious than 
constraints on the mobility of capital 
and labor. The exploitation of advanc- 
ing technology for storing, processing, 
and distributing information opens up 
new potentialities for “assembling sci- 
entific and technical information and 
disseminating it to those who need it, 
whenever and wherever they need it.” 
The more naive model-builders think 
these potentialities can be developed 
through formal structure modeled in 
accordance with the hierarchical pyra- 
mids of Weberian or so-called ‘‘classi- 
cal” organization theory. More realistic 
organizers think in terms of a two- 
directional ‘‘grid” or network of inter- 
connected organizations. Here the em- 
phasis must be placed on the creation 
of both (1) a multiplicity of decentral- 
ized stations and (2) facilities for the 


. of the kinds of facts . . . designated by 
these signal sequences” (p. 94) Shannon and 
Weaver themselves contribute to this ambi- 
guity by stating that their use of the word 
“communication” involves “not only written 
and oral speech, but also music, the pictorial 
arts, the theatre, ballet, and in fact all human 
behavior’ (Claude Shannon and Warren 
Weaver, The Mathematical Theory of Com- 
munication (Urbana. University of Dlinois 
Press, 1949], p. 95). Norbert Wiener has 
done his share by equating the engineer’s 
kind of “information” with meaning (The 
Human Use of Human Beings [Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1950], p. 7-8). 

16 Bertram M Gross, “OPERATION BA- 
SIC: The Retrieval of Wasted Knowledge,” 
The Journal of Communications (June 1962), 
pp. 67-83. 


rapid intercommunication of informa- 
tion at a level of sophistication that 
recognizes data differences. 

Another view emphasizes co-ordina- 
tion through standardized definitions 
and strongly enforced priorities. If lim- 
ited to certain kinds of standardized 
economic data, this could unquestion- 
ably lead to cheaper and quicker serv- 
ices. It might also lead to two critical 
data pathologies: “hardening of the 
categories,” and the monopolization of 
information. 

In the field of transeconomic indi- 
cators, the co-ordination approach is 
particularly dangerous. While more 
standardization is needed in statistical 
series, there is an equally serious need 
for sustained and sophisticated chal- 
lenge of standardized definitions and 
methods of interpretation. A splendid 
example is the constructive criticism 
that Daniel Glaser and Albert D. Bid- 
erman +’ have been leveling for years 
against the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation (FBI) Crime Index. Although 
sociologists regard the index as a sta- 
tistical monstrosity, we should bear in 
mind that the FBI under J. Edgar 
Hoover has merely been carefully fol- 
lowing the best advice obtainable from 
the sociologists of a now-defunct era. 
Is there not a danger that-—with large 
federal grants and contracts “guiding” 
the work of dispersed data centers and 
research institutions—this experience 
may be repeated on a larger scale? 

It has been pointed out that “official 
data will always be too ‘official,’ re- 
flecting the bias of collection agencies 
or the institutional rigidities of major 
interpreters. The categories themselves 
will never be automatically adjusted.” 18 

17 See section entitled “A Case Example 
Crime Rates,” in his “Soclal Indicators and 
Goals,” Bauer (ed), Social Indicators, op cit., 
pp 111-129. 


18 “The State of the Nation,” in Bauer 
(ed), op. cit., p. 260. 
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Hardening of the categories is hardly 
curable without continual challenges 
and debates that might lead to recurring 
reconstruction of categories.® Within 
the federal government, both the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the Census Bu- 
reau have often been sensitive to these 
debates. Other agencies with a political 
stake in outmoded concepts and in- 
accurate statistics turn a deaf ear to 
all calls for innovation. 

Here the media of communication 
could play strategic roles. As Fontaine 
points out in his article in this issue, 
radio, the press, and magazines have a 
long way to go in communicating sig- 
nificant information. Indeed, their rec- 
ord in keeping up with the advances in 
the social sciences will have to improve 
considerably before achieving medioc- 
rity. But there is also the role of 
challenge and exposé—as played by the 
long line of ‘‘muckrakers” and crusad- 
ing journalists. These free-wheeling 
challengers may bring to public atten- 
tion official data that has been sup- 
pressed. They may find flaws or in- 
consistencies in officially released data. 
At times, they even collect information 
on their own and prepare the way for 
the official data of the next generation. 
Insofar as the mass media are con- 
cerned, these roles are played by only 
the small handful of first-class news- 
papers in the country: the Washington 
Post, the New York Times, the Wall 
Street Journal, and perhaps four or five 
others. Fortunately, a healthy yeast is 
provided by small circulation publica- 
tions. Most of these—like the New 
Republic, the Nation, Ramparts, the 
Reporter, the I. F. Stone Weekly, and 
Dissent—are on the “Left.” Fortun- 

19 The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search is presently preparing major extensions 
of national income accounting. It will be of 
considerable interest to see how quickly their 
proposals are introduced into the “official” 
accounts. 


ately, with the emergence of a know- 
something “Right,” some slow progress 
is being made along these lines by 
William Buckley’s National Review. 

With the increasing utilization of so- 
cial indicators in the political process, 
hardening of the categories could have 
a profound impact on public policy. 
We now must begin to ask whether, 
as we develop better information re- 
trieval facilities, they should not ease 
the flow of dissonant—as well as co- 
ordinated——information and whether, if 
major parts of our national data system 
(such as the census, for example) are 
to be made more systematic, to tolerate, 
preserve, or perhaps even promote the 
dissonance of those who challenge the 
relevance, accuracy, or credibility of 
official data. Should we not recognize 
an important role for “systemic dis- 
sonancer ” 

With the increasing utilization of 
sophisticated information in the pol- 
icy-making process, the old aphorism 
“knowledge is power” has a particularly 
contemporary ring. With government 
playing a greater role in the production 
of this information, there is an obvious 
danger of government monopolization 
of information. This could manifest 
itself in two ways: (1) narrow specifi- 
cation of information produced and (2) 
tight control of access to it. We sus- 
pect that many city planning and urban 
renewal agencies often sit on data lest 
“progress” be impaired by those who 
would learn they must suffer “short- 
run” hardships. While much of this 
condition is the result of bread-and- 
butter political expediency, it often 
stems from a misguided determination 
that the maintenance of ignorance is a 
beneficial form of social control. 

A more subtle and possibly more 
significant problem is that much of our 
information is being produced for and 
by a few groups in our society. In this 
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regard Andrew Kopkind, an informed 
but skeptical observer of the growth and 
utilization of specialized information 
within government has warned: 


There is no general agreement on “human 
values.” But the people who frame the 
questions about society and plan the future 
can easily, and unconsciously, inject their 
own values into the answers they receive 
.... The danger is that government and 
corporate elites will monopolize the busi- 
ness of question-asking, and so manipulate 
the attitudes of the society they are pre- 
tending to serve as disinterested techni- 
cians.” 2° 


In a similar vein, conservatives may 
argue, with a certain amount of justifica- 
tion, that most empirical data generated 
by contemporary social science has been 
motivated by and supports a liberal 
critique of American society. 

There are no simple solutions to these 
problems, which will become more acute 
as social indicators are further intro- 
duced into the political process. It is 
hoped that our discussion of multiple 
sources and “systemic dissonance” will 
suggest some possible solutions. The 
success of these solutions will in large 
measure be determined by whether Con- 
gress assumes a creative and critical role 
in the future development of social 
indicators, 


The principle of legislative responsi- 
bility 


The Founding Fathers of the United 
States, true children of the Enlighten- 
ment, clearly recognized the informa- 
tional functions of government. In Ar- 
ticle 1, Section 2, they provided for a 
decennial census (the first ever called 
for by a national constitution). In Ar- 
ticle IT, Section 3, they recognized the 


20 “The Future-Planners,” New Republic, 
February 25, 1967, 


importance of making information avail- 
able to Congress instead of having it 
carefully guarded by executive officials: 
“The President shall from time to time 
give to the Congress Information of the 
State of the Union.” In the Bill of 
Rights they provided safeguards for the 
freedom of speech and the press, as well 
as personal privacy. But their greatest 
contribution was the “systemic disso- 
nance” built into its provisions for the 
separate authority of the Congress, the 
President, the Supreme Court, and the 
states. 

This is not the place to review the 
circumstances under which this “sepa- 
ration of powers” may lead to deadlock 
and breakdown or those under which 
it may lead to unified and concerted 
action, nor is there space to discuss the 
role of the Supreme Court (touched 
upon in Professor Konvitz’ article in 
this issue) or that of the states and 
localities (briefly referred to above) 
with respect to social data. 

But since the provision of more and 
better social indicators is usually dis- 
cussed by technicians whose natural ori- 
entation is toward the agencies in the 
executive branch of government, we find 
it essential to conclude this discussion 
with a few words on the responsibility 
of the Congress. 

This responsibility takes two forms: 
(1) the airing of new ideas (including 
those that may be “born before their 
time”); and (2) the criticism of, and 
debate on, executive information and 
proposals. The former is essential to 
bring hidden issues into the open and 
rescue creative ideas that may get 
knifed in the dark. The latter provides 
opportunities for almost any organized 
group in the country, no matter how 
weak, to have its views expressed in- 
directly in committee hearings or rep- 
resented by some member of Congress. 

We would be less than frank if we 
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did not concede that the great majority 
of technicians concerned with the devel- 
opment of social indicators are rarely 
aware of the constructive role played 
by Congress in laying the ground- 
work for major innovations in public 
policy. Similarly, in the development 
of the Employment Act of 1946, 
many of the most ardent proponents 
of full (or maximum) employment 
thought almost exclusively in executive 
agency terms. Some of them regarded 
the Act’s provisions for a Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of Congress as merely 
a sop to congressional critics. 

Twenty-one years after the Act’s pas- 
sage, the Joint Economic Committee 
has, in the words of one observer, be- 
come “the nom de plume of the werld’s 
largest class in economics, in which as- 
tute and overworked Congressmen and 
Senators take turns in being pupils and 
instructors to most of the Nation’s econ- 
omists.”74 It has investigated data 
gaps and challenged one-sided or de- 
fective executive interpretations. In the 
sphere of economic data, the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee has probably been the 
most significant source of healthy and 
invigorating “systemic dissonance.” 

At present, various members of Con- 
gress have offered a wealth of important 
proposals bearing upon our knowledge 
of social conditions, problems, and 
change. Among these are measures to 
set up a National Social Science Foun- 
dation (proposed by Senator Harris of 
Oklahoma), for contracts with nongov- 
ernmental agencies for the application 
of “systems analysis” to social problems 
(proposed by Senator Nelson of Wis- 
consin), to provide for a mid-decade 
census (proposed by Senator Ribicoff 
of Connecticut), and to set up an “of- 
fice of legislative evaluation” in the 
General Accounting Office (proposed by 


21 Stanley Lebergott, Men Witkout Work 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1965), p 174, 


Senator Ribicoff of Connecticut). The 
first three of these, let it be noted, 
provide for executive activities alone, 
and the fourth for activities by a so- 
called “autonomous agency” to help the 
legislature. 

Like the Employment Act of 1948, 
the “Full Opportunity and Social Ac- 
counting Act” sponsored by Senator 
Mondale and his group deals directly 
with both the executive and legislative 
branches. Obviously, if there is to be 
an annual Social Report of the Presi- 
dent, the President will need sustained, 
professional work of a transdepartmental 
nature and on a full-time basis. The 
legislative proposal for a Council of 
Social Advisers focuses attention on this 
organizational problem. But it would 
be unfortunate if this proposal should 
detract attention from the equally sig- 
nificant idea of a Joint Committee on 
the Social Report. 

As indicated at the beginning of this 
chapter, it is possible that the President 
may soon initiate a series of annual 
Social Reports to Congress. This could 
be done without new legislative author- 
ity. But what will happen to such 
reports? Will they receive serious and 
sustained attention and review in Con- 
gress? Outside of Congress, will they 
be accepted as more authoritative than 
they could possibly be? 

At this point let us be perfectly clear 
that the analogy with economic indi- 
cators and goals should not be carried 
too far. In the noneconomic aspects of 
social measurement and social policy— 
as well demonstrated by the articles in 
this volume and its companion volume 
of September 1967—we have lagged far 
behind the progress made in measuring 
economic change and ordering economic 
information. With broader social meas- 
ures, the complexities are still greater 
and the dangers of oversimplification 
still more threatening. Here, even 
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more than in the economic field, we 
need legislative responsibility in en- 
couraging a variety of approaches, pro- 
moting multiple sources, and nourishing 
“systemic dissonance.” Thus far, the 
only proposal in this important area is 
that of Senator Mondale and his ten 
colleagues (including the Chairman of 
the Joint Economic Committee) for a 


Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Social Report. If this is to be the “nom 
de plume” for the world’s largest class- 
room in social information and social 
policy, its teachers and students—be 
they social scientists or legislators— 
must be willing to face intellectual and 
moral problems of monumental dimen- 
sions. 


Individual and Group Values 


By Rosin M. Waouams, Jr. 


ABSTRACT: Because values, defined as generalized criteria 
of desirability, are deeply involved in all of the specialized 
areas treated in this volume, much of the needed analysis is 
implicit in other articles. There remains a need to render 
explicit the first-order tasks for making data on values a 
viable part of societal self-awareness and self-direction, in an 
age of Great Societies. Values are important causal compo- 
nents in individual conduct and in the functioning of social 
systems. To develop adequate indicators for the needed 
analysis will require major efforts and much ingenuity. Yet 
practicable methods already are available for the systematic 
empirical study of values. Because of the lack in the past 
of standardized measures and comprehensive reporting, the 
existing data are scanty, fragmentary, and diffuse. Yet cau- 
tious and imaginative use of existing information has added 
to our knowledge of distinctive value patterns in the United 
States, and some illuminating comparisons have been made 
with other societies. Better data and more explicit analysis of 
value problems will enhance effectiveness of goal-achievement, 
widen the scope of awareness in decision-making, and provide 
enhanced capacities for sensing limits and hazards in current 
societal trends and policies. That new problems thereby will 
be created is inevitable, and not undesirable. 
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T is striking that the social diagnoses 

of our times that have attracted the 
widest popular attention and acclaim 
are interpretations only loosely con- 
nected with any systematic analysis of 
“hard? data. Are Americans today 
more “other-directed” than in the 
1890’s?P Where is the unequivocal evi- 
dence? Is our society being deadened 
by overconformity—-or is it disinte- 
grating through lack of consensus and 
commitment? Is the Organization Man 
of the 1960’s more stereotyped than the 
businessmen of the 1920’s? Are the 
urban middle classes today more pre- 
occupied with “status-seeking” than the 
newly rich of the Gilded Age or the 
respectable small-town citizens of the 
age of Babbitt? Have the contempo- 
rary American people Jost humane sensi- 
tivity in an urban world hurrying on 
under the awareness of genocide, hydro- 
gen bombs, and technologically ad- 
vanced surveillance and brutality in a 
thousand forms? Where is the evi- 
dence? Yet confident assertions abound. 

Many observers of the national soci- 
ety suggest that the intensity of com- 
mitment to particular values and beliefs 
has diminished. It is said that exposure 
to a vast variety of experiences reduces 
exclusive beliefs, and absolute commit- 
ments.? Is there systematic evidence of 
changes in commitment? If change in 
this respect has taken place, does it 
really mean an important change in 
such behavior as paying taxes, answer- 
ing the call of the military draft, 
abiding by marriage and familial norms, 


1 Cf. this statement: “It is becoming rare 
to value any belief more than life. To be 
willing to die for a belief means to be un- 
able to concelve of an acceptable life outside 
the framework of that belief. The pluralistic 
and heterogeneous quality of present-day ex- 
perience undermines such exclusive beliefs” 
(Allen Wheelis, “The Quest for Identity,” in 
Bernard Rosenberg [ed.], Analyses of Con- 
temporary Society [New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1966], p. 21). 


defending political principles, and so 
on? In our view, the presently avail- 
able data on the alleged value changes 
are very far from satisfactory—yet the 
allegations in question bear on the very 
foundations of societal survival. 

“Ethnocentric” values are not all of 
one piece, and it is essential to make 
distinctions concerning both content and 
“formal” properties (intensity, rigidity, 
differentiation, explicitness). If succes- 
sive studies, using a large battery of 
comparable indicators, show a reduction 
in conventionalized, simple, rigid, dog- 
matic evaluations and stereotypes of 
racial, ethnic, and religious groupings, 
it will be important to know the extent 
to which the apparent reduction in 
“prejudice” is paralleled by growth 
in more complex and intellectualized 
invidious evaluations.? 

Knowledge, beliefs, and values evolved 
out of psychiatric and social science 
research and experience have been in- 
fluential to an appreciable degree in a 
limited shift away from punishment and 
custody toward treatment and rehabili- 
tation.® Periodic sample studies of 
values relevant to this area would be 
highly useful in evaluating national and 
state and local policies and practices. 

Currently it 1s difficult to gauge the 
extent to which an “apprehensive con- 
cern” with leisure* extends outside a 
few limited circles of intellectuals and 
publicists. Certainly, however, the 
complex and changing evaluations of 


2 Melville Jacobs, Patiern in Cultural An- 
thropology (Homewood, Ul: Dorsey Press, 
1964), p. 293. 

8 There is evidence that in some organiza- 
tions the belief-value systems influence both 
individual conduct and the main patterns of 
behavior of whole organizations. Cf David 
Street, Robert D. Vinter, and Charles Perrow, 
Organization for Treatment: A Comparative 
Study of Institutions for Delinquents (New 
York: Fress Press, 1966), p. vi. 

“Paul Hollander, “Leisure as an American 
and Soviet Value,” Social Problems, Vol. 14 
(Fall 1966), pp. 179-188. 
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work and leisure in different strata and 
segments of the nation will be highly 
relevant to many future policies. 

Great debate has centered upon al- 
leged changes in expressive or aesthetic 
values supposed to have occurred with 
the extension of literacy and the rise of 
“mass” media.” The criticisms against 
“popular culture” are sufficiently repeti- 
tive to bear the appearance of “an 
established ideology or critique.” The 
critique asserts that popular taste is 
low and is being further lowered by 
commercialized popular culture—a proc- 
ess which in turn debases high culture, 
adversely affects values and emotional 
processes of consumers, and corrodes 
the social structure. What are the 
value facts? Does anyone know? If 
not, why not? 

Many critics of American society to- 
day seem to concentrate upon two al- 
leged characteristics—shapelessness and 
meaninglessness. Under the first, we 
find recitals of loss of sense of belong- 
ing, absence of standards, loss of 
norms, uprootedness, destruction of 
traditions, disintegration of multibonded 
groups and “organic” communities, loss 
of cultural continuity and sense of his- 
tory, and blurring of qualitative distinc- 
tions in experience. Under the second 
indictment we encounter references to 
“existential nausea,” emptiness, loss of 
interest in work, alienation, diffusion 
of identity, total relativism, “failure of 
nerve.” Are these foreboding diagnoses 
incorrect? If there is serious truth in 
them, where and how and to whom do 
they apply? 

The listing of “needed” information 
on values easily could be extended. We 
are under no illusions, however, that 

5 Herbert J. Gans, “Popular Culture in 
America: Social Problem in a Mass Society 
or Social Asset in a Pluralist Society,’ in 
Howard S. Becker (ed.), Social Problems: 
A Modern Approach (New York: John Wiley 


& Sons, 1966), pp. 549-620. 
§ Ibid., p. 552. 


anything like “full coverage” is to be 
expected. The suggestions here ad- 
vanced are intended only to illustrate a 
range of promising possibilities. 

In any case, we do believe that— 
whatever else is done or not done in this 
field—we should work toward a compre- 
hensive system of social data-reporting 
and analysis in which information con- 
cerning values would contribute to a 
diagnosis of the main emphases of the 
national societal system. In the past, 
heavy emphasis in American policy has 
been upon the goal-atiainment sector, 
with secondary effort toward main- 
taining and strengthening generalized 
adaptative capacities (capital formation, 
some technological development, some 
—1instrumental—education). Conspicu- 
ously neglected have been the other two 
main functional aspects of social sys- 
tems—the integration of components and 
pattern-masnienance. In our national 
drive to “get things done,” we have 
generated vast internal social cleavages 


‘and frictions—dislocations and disinte- 


grations that represent enormous socie- 
tal “overhead costs” of a peculiarly 
serious kind. Similarly, the intense con- 
centration upon political, military, tech- 
nological, and economic attainments 
probably has severely strained the 
maintenance of some parts of the cen- 
tral systems of beliefs and value cri- 
teria; this might be thought of as a 
kind of depletion of cultural capital. 
It would be conceivable ‚that inade- 
quate sensitivity to such, largely un- 
intended, consequences could set off such 
sequences of maldistribution of the flow 
of societal energies as to eventually 
interfere in a major way with the sys- 
tem’s generalized capacities to survive 
in its environment, for example, through 
poisoning and pollution of the bio- 
sphere, through disabling internal social 
conflicts, or through excessive dissipa- 
tion of human and material resources in 
exhausting national-political enterprises. 


INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP VALUES 


If the needs for systematic data on 
values are as great as we have just 
suggested, how may we begin the 
necessary work? 


DEFINITIONS 


In this field, where vague discourse 
is no stranger, we must first establish 
the meanings here given to such key 
terms as belief, norm, value, ideology, 
and institution. To speak of values is 
to imply that a line can be drawn be- 
tween values and other phenomena that 
are not values. Values are manifest in 
human behavior, but not all behavior 
shows forth values: physiological activi- 
ties are not values, nor are sheer reflex 
acts. On the other hand, a disinter- 
ested moral judgment of a governmental 
policy is clearly an evaluative act. 
Between such widely separated cases lie 
numerous activities of appraisal, prefer- 
ence, and selection: interests, aver- 
sions, attractions, desires, wants, needs, 
choices, likes, affections, pleasures, 
duties, moral obligations, and many 
others. To consider all selective behav- 
ior as “valuing” is to broaden the term 
beyond any analytical usefulness. To 
narrow the meaning of value to “moral 
value” is to constrict its scope so nar- 
rowly as to necessitate numerous ad 
koc extensions for dealing with matters 
which we are forced to recognize as 
value-laden. 

In view of these considerations, we 
here define values as those conceptions 
of desirable states of affairs that are 
utilized in selective conduct as criteria 
for preference or choice or as justifica- 
tions for proposed or actual behavior. 
Values are closely related, conceptu- 
ally and empirically, to social norms, 
but norms are the more specific, con- 
crete, situation-bound specifications; 
values are the criteria by which norms 
themselves may be and are judged. 
Values are not the same as needs, de- 
sires, or motives—for everyone at some 
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time has desires that he judges nega- 
tively, and one may evaluate highly, for 
others, a condition he himself does not 
desire to attain or experience. ‘There 
would be no human values were men 
not energetic organisms, but “energy” 
alone cannot generate the standards we 
call values. The remarkable thing is, 
rather, that values can “steer” or 
“canalize” or actually “define” power- 
ful needs and gratifications in ways 
far removed from primary biological 
promptings.” 

The term value often is used inter- 
changeably in two senses that must be 
kept separate here. In one meaning, 
the reference is to the specific evaluation 
of any object, for example, “the best 
inheritance is a good education,” or 
“peace at any price,” or “no other 
sculpture approaches its beauty,” or 
“the worth of his work is extraordi- 
nary.” Here we are told how an object 
is rated or otherwise appraised, but 
not what standards are used to make 
the judgments. The second meaning of 
value refers to the criteria or standards 
in terms of which evaluations are made, 
for example, “education is good because 
it increases economic efficiency,” or 
“racial segregation threatens personal 
integrity.” Value-as-criterion is usually 
the more important usage for social 
analysis. 

For purposes of anchoring and clari- 
fying discussion, then, we are using a 
descriptive definition, which is continu- 
ally being tested for adequacy by 
confrontation with the values actually 
experienced or observed wła behavior. 
Thus, the description must be empiri- 
cally verified or it must be changed. 
The value facts are implicit in evalu- 
ative acts; therefore, explicit definitions 
of value are always potentially open 


T The present formulations are adapted from 
the article “Values” by the author for the 
forthcoming International Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences. 
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to reformation in the face of new 
evaluative acts.® 

Values and beliefs are related but not 
identical. Beliefs have primarily an 
existential reference: they concern what 
the believer takes as reality—the prop- 
erties of and relationships among enti- 
ties and processes. Beliefs are true or 
false, valid or invalid, or not testable. 
There is in beliefs as such no criterion 
of good or bad—only “is”? or “is not” 
(in some sense and in some degree). 
The standards involved are cognitive. 
Valid cognitive beliefs constitute knowl- 
edge. Knowledge, error, and untestable 
beliefs comprise the storehouse of 
cognitive culture. 

Concretely, beliefs usually involve a 
normative (evaluative) aspect in addi- 
tion to the evaluation of them as valid 
or invalid, that is, the belief itself is 
either desirable or undesirable on 
grounds other than its cognitive correct- 
ness, or it refers to a state of affairs that 
is thus desirable or undesirable. 

Evaluative beliefs concerning desira- 
ble social states represent applications 
of cognitive, cathectic, and evaluative 
standards to real or imagined social rela- 
tionships, units, and processes. When 
such beliefs fall together into relatively 
coherent and relatively stable cluster- 
ings, such organized aggregates of be- 
liefs and values may be termed ideolo- 
gies. A “justifying? ideology says, 
“Here is an existing set of desirable 
social arrangements.” A “radical” or 
“utopian” ideology says, “Here is a 
good future state of affairs which should 
replace the present one.” Ideologies 
have been highly salient, to say the 
least, in this century of continuous 
revolution. 

Institutions are organized sets of 
widely accepted and strongly supported 
obligatory norms. Obligatory norms 

8 Cf. Stephen C Pepper, The Sources of 


Value (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1958), p. 300. 


tend to be clustered mto statuses, and 
interrelated sets of statuses are organ- 
ized around main foci of values and 
interests in recurrent situation, for ex- 
ample, birth of children, allocation of 
scarce means, and use of power. ‘These 
organized networks of statuses consti- 
tute the main structures of kinship, 
social stratification, economy, polity, 
education, religion, and recreation. 

Obviously, a description of any total 
society must deal with beliefs, ideolo- 
gies, norms, and institutions, as well as 
the values that are here the main focus 
of attention. 


SOURCES OF VALUES 

Values emerge “in experience”; in- 
deed, where else? There is already at 
least an incipient value criterion in the 
child’s first experience with hot objects. 
All value at some point developed as 
generalizations from some experiences 
with certain kinds of action and their 
consequences. Once generalizations 
were established, they could then be 
taught and learned without the neces- 
sity of passing through the full experi- 
ence of alternative consequences. So, 
the sources of values are no more mys- 
terious—and no less mysterious—than 
the sources of any other component of 
human behavior. 

Values, then, do not suddenly emerge 
from nowhere as mysterious, self-gener- 
ating, uncaused causes in human life, 
but rather have sources and contexts. 
First, some “natural norms” are built 
into the organism——knees cannot prop- 
erly bend backwards, salt concentration 
in tissue cells must rather precisely 
follow a species-rule—or else. Then, the 
physical environment meets the human 
animal with severe restrictions and im- 
perious claims. In short, the ultimate 
conditions of biological survival and 
functioning are influential in the genesis 
of values. It is always possible for men 
to choose, or to inadvertently select, 
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values that are incompatible with sur- 
vival—but the conditions of survival are 
not irrelevant to the existence of the 
values. Similarly, some values are in- 
herently connected with the develop- 
ment and maintenance of personalities 
as more or less integrated systems, and 
other evaluative criteria develop directly 
out of the intrinsic requirements of 
social collectivities. Men are inevitably 
social, if they are men at all: this is 
insured by the prolonged dependence, 
symbolic behavior, and affective capaci- 
ties of the species. Being social, they 
cannot in general dispense with stand- 
ards in terms of which they judge their 
relationships with their fellows. 

Furthermore, once given a culture 
and within it a set of value standards, 
additional value standards develop as 
questions emerge concerning (1) con- 
gruity and priority among values, (2) 
the desirability of various means and 
mechanisms that maintain or work 
toward change of values, (3) the meta- 
values of the ultimate desirability of 
culture itself, and, correspondingly, of 
human life as a meaningful, worth-while 
enterprise. 

Value-analysis and analysis of non- 
value conditions are not opposed to one 
another; in a reasonable world of sci- 
entific discourse, at least, they would 
be supplementary and complementary. 
Thus, there is no doubt that given 
technologies and social conditions may 
affect values. For example, it may be 
hypothesized that, across societies, the 
higher the average per capita daily in- 
take of calories the less will be the 
social evaluation of purely contempla- 
tive or mediative, noninstrumental use 
of time, and the higher the social evalu- 
ation of active leisure. Basic conditions 
of goal-attainment likewise are highly 
relevant to values, for example, if a 
given technology requires for effective- 
ness co-operative rather than individual- 
istic action, over time, the relevant value 


criteria are likely to change accordingly, 
placing a premium on collective goals 
and conformity to group norms. 


CONSEQUENCES OF VALUES 


Values have consequences. This 
statement would be made true only by 
definition if one said, “Values are cri- 
teria of desirability that affect selections 
among alternative modes of behavior.” 
We intend the assertion, however, as an 
empirical claim: given the existence or 
nonexistence of a value standard as 
ascertained by specified observational 
operations at Time,, we predict a dif- 
ferent outcome at Time, under other- 
wise identical conditions, depending 
upon the presence or absence of the 
value in question. If our problem is 
to predict from an external stimulus to 
subsequent behavior, we may treat 
values as intervening variables, inside 
the black box of the social actor. If 
the stimulus field is constant and our 
problem is to predict to subsequent be- 
havior, we can treat values as inde- 
pendent variables. So conceived, the 
question as to whether values “cause” 
behavior is the same kind of question 
as whether hormones or food depriva- 
tions cause behavior; the answer is an 
empirical one of extent and degree of 
effect upon defined variables under 
specified conditions. 

In the long debate over the place of 
values in the explanation of behavior, ` 
much of the discussion has been both 
inconclusive and confused. At one pole, 
values are simply dismissed as either 
epiphenomenal or else as unknowable 
by scientifically acceptable operations.® 
Behavior then becomes the result of 
“conditions” —physical, biological, or 

9 For a skeptical treatment of the concept— 
tending to discount values as either predictive 
constructs or causal variables—see Judith 
Blake and Kingsley Davis, “Norms, Values, 
and Sanctions,” chap. 13, in Robert E. L 


Faris (ed), Handbook of Modern Sociology 
(Chicago’ Rand-McNally, 1964), p. 456-484. 
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(nonvalue) social elements. At the 
other pole, behavior would be inter- 
preted as a sheer emanation or expres- 
sion of values (although this position 
seems empty of tenants among present- 
day social scientists). Intermediate po- 
sitions either take conditions as inde- 
pendent” and primary and values as 
intervening or of minor causal impor- 
tance, or reverse this formulation. A 
more complex explanatory model is the 
one implicit in the present treatment. 
We conceive of values as initially 
emerging out of physical, biological, and 
social conditions, but, once formed, as 
exerting direct influence upon behavior. 
Behavior, in turn, reacts back upon both 
values and conditions, and so on indef- 
nitely. The empirical weights of the 
many specific variables to be found 
under these several rubrics are, of 
course, not deducible from the concepts 
but must be ascertained by direct 
investigation in particular contexts. 
Lest there be misunderstanding, two 
other main reservations must be clearly 
stated. First, we do not assume that 
values have to be taken directly into 
account to explain every major social 
process or product. Many very impor- 
tant processes do not appear to be 
direcily linked to values. For example, 
a certain kind of social stratification 
can be generated by purely random 


events; a minimum level of unemploy- ` 


ment will always be present solely as 
a consequent of “friction” in mobility 
and training; many characteristics of 
direct social interaction arise directly 
from ecological factors; delays in the 
courts partly result from random 
“queueing” in the arrival of cases.*° 
An interest in values does not force 
‘us to renounce the rule of parsimony; 


10 Cf. Harrison White, “Uses of Mathe- 
matics in Sociology,” in James C. Charles- 
worth {ed.), Mathematics and the Social 
Sciences (Philadelphia: American Academy of 
Pohtical and Social Science, 1963), pp 87-90. 
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where values are not needed for predic- 
tion or explanation or control, there we 
may dispense with values. 

Second, the empirical importance of 
values as controlling variables differs 
greatly in different realms of behavior 
and under differing conditions. As the 
horse responds to the delicate signals of 
a skillful rider only if properly trained, 
so human social behavior is shaped by 
values only when the values are ac- 
tually implanted in the individual’s 
control-system and then only when not 
counteracted by other values. Value 
determinants give maximal predictions 
for highly socialized persons who are 
embedded in and dependent upon 
groups of high consensus. Under condi- 
tions of great cultural heterogeneity, 
rapid change, and low social interde- 
pendence, behaviors may show no 
clearly consistent patterning in terms of 
generalized values. Also, the prime im- 
portance of values often is not in their 
direct role as internalized guides to an 
individual’s own need-gratifications, but 
rather in eliciting his reactions as a 
third party to the conduct of others, for 
example, as a judge. Thus, relatively 
low-energy inputs of information steer 
the high-energy activities of men in soci- 
ety. Present-day American society in- 
vests a substantial percentage of its 
energy into development and transmis- 
sion of the cultural system, through 
research, development, and education. 

Among the society's store of cultural 
resources, values constitute especially 
economical sets of high-level guidance 
signals. Their economy lies in their 
generality. To give someone ful in- 
structions for behavior in each particu- 
lar situation, for example, exactly how 
to tie the shoelace, is enormously dif- 
ficult and costly of time and energy. If 
rules of behavior, covering many recur- 
ring situations, can be learned, a great 
reduction in subsequent costs of control 
is achieved. Still further economy is 
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attained if generalized standards of de- 
sirability can be encoded, so that the 
actor has instantly available criteria for 
selection of behavioral alternatives that 
are applicable to thousands of concrete 
circumstances—as when a generalized 
evaluative conception of “personal hon- 
esty” does service for an indefinitely 
large potential set of specific injunctions 
and prohibitions. 

In the world of social preferences and 
choices, then, values occupy a distinc- 
tive place as the selective standards by 
reference to which judgments of desir- 
ability may be made and justified or 
defended, nor are values merely carried 
diffusely by the general population—as 
it were “in solution”; special agencies 
are devoted to them. Along with high 
specialization in the division of labor, 
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The inventory of values held by a 
particular person or shared within a 
population are not jumbled together 
in a completely random assortment. 
Rather, they are assembled into or- 
ganized sets or systems, to an important 
extent. Although compartmentalization 
of subsets does occur, as well as discon- 
nectedness of unit values, the total evi- 
dence of patterned aggregation is quite 
convincing. Further, many different 
individuals hold the same values, and 
this sharedness also exhibits orderliness, 


Formation 


our society has developed organized 
bodies that have as a major part of 
their concern the codification and syn- 
thesis of values—for example, courts, 
the Supreme Court," law schools, semi- 
naries and theological institutes, and 
universities. 


MODES OF ORGANIZATION 
AMONG VALUES 


To discuss values in the context of 
societal planning and action, it is advis- 
able to note just “where”? values enter 
into the processes of governance. Al- 
though values enter into every social 
action, the primary location of values 
at the macroscopic level of social 
structure is as one of the sources of _ 
goals and criteria for policy formation. 
Schematically, 
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for example, high intercorrelations of 
certain values and subsets of them. 
Therefore, societies may be character- 
ized by value distributions, and by the 
arrangements of subsystems of values in 
different portions of the social structure. 

Like all other human behavior, the 
conduct of political and administrative 
affairs is partly guided by values. 
(“Partly” because a great variety of 

11 For examples, see Milton R. Konvitz, 


Expanding Liberties: Freedom's Gains in 
Postwar America (New York’ Viking, 1966) 
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other causally important “reality condi- 
tions” also exert influence.) This is 
true whether or not the actors make 
their selective criteria explicit, and it 
remains true even if those who make 
the political and administrative de- 
cisions are not aware of their own evalu- 
ative standards. Values, we repeat, are 
inherently consequential. 

Societal decisions that are made in 
ignorance of the values of the popula- 
tions affected by the decisions fre- 
quently have unexpected results. This 
nonsurprising fact is often ignored in 
practice. Disregard of values in this 
way might be reduced by providing reli- 
able and valid data concerning the most 


important values operative in relevant- 


populations. Although such data obvi- 
ously would not be completely determin- 
ative in political decisions, they would 
hold out the possibility of improved 
capacities for prediction of proximate 


‘ consequences.” 


In a highly differentiated large-scale 
society, values governing collective poli- 
cies necessarily become generalized 
across many varieties of situations. By 
that very fact, the values upon which 
consensual decisions can be made and 
legitimated do not provide detailed 
guidance for specific actions; it follows 
that respectfication™® in the form of 
particular norms always will be required 
before national policies can be executed 
through the numerous social units that 
typically will be involved. 

Whatever the level of social struc- 
ture, however, values always gain their 

12 A general brief for the usefulness of com- 
parative value-analysis has been illustrated by 
Seymour Martin Lipset, “The Value Patterns 
of Democracy: A Case Study in Comparative 
Analysis, American Sociological Review, Vol. 
28 (August 1963), pp. 515-531. 

13 Cf, Charles Ackerman and Talcott Par- 
sons, “The Concept of ‘Social System’ as a 
Theoretical Device,” in Gordon J. Direnzo 
(ed.), Concepts, Theory, and Explanation in 
the Behavioral Sciences (New York: Random 
House, 1966), pp. 37 ff. 


“hands and feet” when shared in defi- 
nite social groupings which follow and 
enforce particular norms that are in 
some sense “consistent with” the values. 
It is entailment in social action that 
makes. evaluative standards more than 
empty verbalisms or mere formalistic 
rationalizations. But if values are kept 
alive. in the processes of social inter- 
action, that very involvement means 
that they must be organized. Only in 
limiting cases will any one value cri- 
terion have exclusive jurisdiction over 
a full sequence of social interaction; 
multiple value referents are typical, and - 
hence. value priorities and interrelations 
are almost omnipresent. Furthermore, 
values are not added or subtracted as 
discrete bricklike units; rather, they 
fuse, overlap, reinforce, catalyze; hy- 
bridize, interpenetrate, and combine in 
numerous complex ways. Now, the full 
exposition of the intricacy of subtle 
value-analysis is no more feasible at the 
level of national social accounts than 
would be all the conceptual and compu- 
tational work behind national economic 
accounts. Nevertheless, because of the 
profound hazards of treating human 
values only aggregatively and in terms 
of abstracted general tendencies, any 
gross inventory should be supplemented 
by detailed, in-depth study of strategic 
examples of the fusions, separations, 


‘and other processes of interrelation 


among values. A new combination of 
value standards may produce evaluative 
modes not obviously to be anticipated 
—an emphasis on rationality joined 
with the value of individual personality 
may emerge in the form of a high evalu- 
ation of psychological self-knowledge 
and an injunction to direct one’s con- 
duct in terms of this self-knowledge. 
These new evaluative products may, 
in turn, be “captured” by prior com- 
mitment to instrumental achievement- 
values—-eventuating in a “cult of self- 
improvement” in the service of occupa- 
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tional activity rather than in a dedica- 
tion to contemplative modes of life. 


MODES OF CHANGE IN VALUES 
AND BELIEFS 14 


Among the ways in which values and 
beliefs can change, the following are 
noteworthy: 

1. Creation: a new evaluative cri- 
terion or belief is developed out 
of new experience and becomes 
effective, at some level, in regu- 
lating behavior. 

2. Relatively sudden destruction: 
Although extremely rare, there 
are some instances in which there 
is a quick extinction of a previ- 
ously accepted value. 


3. Attenuation: Slow diminution of , 


the intensity of affect and com- 
mitment; decrease in interest and 
attention, as fewer and fewer per- 
sons promote, support, teach, or 
defend the belief or value orienta- 
tion. 

4, Extension: Application to objects 
and events in addition to those 
included in the original sphere of 
relevance. 

5. Elaboration: The value or belief 
is progressively rationalized, sym- 
bolized, dramatized, documented 
and otherwise made more com- 
plex or more embedded in its 
sociocultural context.'® 

6. Specification: A generalized ori- 
entation increasingly is defined in 
terms of a variety of particular 
contexts, resulting in modifica- 
tions and restrictions. In the 


14 This section is adapted from the author’s 
“Changing Value Orientations and Beliefs on 
the American Scene,’ JHinois wn Transition 
(Urbana: Co-operative Extension Service, Uni- 
versity of Dlinois, 1966), pp, 119-122. 

18 See Richard E Du Wors, “Persistence 
and Change in Local Values of Two New 
England Communities,” Rural Sociology, Vol, 
17 (September 1952), pp. 207—217. 


United States it seems that 
“freedom” is not now felt to be 
violated by compulsory vaccina- 
tion, compulsory school attend- 
ance, or peacetime military con- 
scription. 


. Limitation: It would be a limit- 


ing case if any given value—in 
confronting other values—were 
not altered at all; generally there 
is some change even if only in 
the direction of absolutism. A 
frequent outcome, however, is 
that a particular value comes to 
be bounded or limited by the 
recognized claims of other values. 
Thus, in American democratic 
creeds and practices, it has al- 
ways been necessary to accommo- 
date a persisting strain between 
freedom and equality: each is 
necessary for the democratic posi- 
tion, but neither can be pushed to 
extremes without negating the 
other. 


. Explication: In the form of folk 


virtues, values are typically im- 
plicit—indeed, often altogether 
inaccessible to explicit formula- 
tion by their bearers. At the 
opposite extreme, highly system- 
atic explications of values are 
formulated in creedal or philo- 
sophical systems. In American 
society there is a vast accumula- 
tion of explicit value statements. 
Scattered evidence suggests in- 
creasingly explicit affirmation of 
major values. Such explication 
seems to be favored by rapid 
changes in specific social condi- 
tions and norms as well as by 
direct challenges to the standards 
themselves, for example, the at- 
tacks of totalitarian political 
movements 


. Consistency: A concern with con- 


sistency itself represents a dis- 
tinctive value position. Greater 
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systematic explicitness at the level 
of national political assertions 
and mass-media creeds almost 
certainly increases a sense of 
“contradition,” “inconsistency,” 
and “hypocrisy” when viewed 
against some of the daily realities 
of behavior."® 

10. Intensity (absolutism, central- 

ity): A value initially accepted 
as one among many standards 
may become so intensely held and 
promoted as to become the center 
of life. A value formerly the 
focus of many other criteria may 
lose its central intellectual and 
emotional raison d'être, become 
relativized, and recede into the 
ranks of the ordinary criteria of 
daily life. 

A society in which the store of knowl- 
edge concerning the consequences of 
action is large and is rapidly increasing 
is a soctety in which received norms and 
their “justifying” values will be increas- 
ingly subjected to questioning and re- 
formulation. As our knowledge con- 
cerning the consequences of racial 
segregation has exposed effects upon 
education, employment, income, family 
life, crime, and intergroup hostility and 
conflict, value conflicts have been re- 
vealed, and some appear to have been 
sharpened. As we learn more about the 
consequences of different kinds of child- 
hood discipline upon personality de- 
velopment, pressures are generated to 
re-evaluate punitive measures, permis- 
siveness, and so on. 

It is likely that in the United States 
over the last three decades there has 
developed an increase in the positive 
evaluation of cognitive criteria for judg- 


16 Awareness of inconsistencies between tra- 
ditional beliefs and values and new knowl- 
edge may lead to change. Cf. Herbert H. 
Hyman and Paul B. Sheatsley, “Attitudes 
toward Desegregation,” Scientific American, 
Vol. 211 (July 1964), pp. 16-23, 


ing both individual conduct and col- 
lective policy and practice. As levels 
of formal education rise—both on the 
average and in terms of the proportion 
of persons mastering really high levels 
of knowledge and conceptual skills— 
and as societal processes inexorably call 
attention to interdependence of conse- 
quences of social actions, the disregard 
of facts and causal reasoning is likely 
to be increasingly regarded as a moral 
fault. This tentative prediction is not 
intended to be an expression of wish- 
fulfillment. Rather we believe that the 
indicated direction of value movement 
already is objectively present, as sug- 
gested by the increased part played in 
legislative, administrative, and even 
judicial decisions by relatively system- 
atic attention to cognitive considerations 
as to both “the facts of the case” and 
to “causes and consequences”—with 
regard to military strategy and tactics, 
welfare policies, penal and correctional 
practices (rehabilitation, the death pen- 
alty), effectiveness of educational and 
therapeutic practices, economic policies, 
transportation, urban development, en- 
vironmental pollution, and many other 
areas. Obviously, this is not to say that 
“rationality” (however conceived) is 
necessarily increasing, nor that at- 
tempted solutions to problems are nec- 
essarily increasingly “adequate,” what- 
ever that might mean. It is only to 
suggest as worthy of further definition 
and study the proposition that a “knowl- 
edgeable society”+’ will increasingly 
give a positive evaluation of knowl- 
edge—up to some limit not yet closely 
approached. 


MEASURES AND INDICATORS 


Values must not be truistic infer- 
ences—constructed by the observer by 


17 Robert E. Lane, “The Decline of Politics 
and Ideology in a Knowledgeable Society,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 31 (Octo- 
ber 1966), pp. 649-662. 
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noting regularities present in a-sample 
of behavior and then improperly 
used to “explain” that same behavior. 
Rather the predictive usefulness of 
values can be shown by formulating 
values from one set of data, and then 
using the formulations to predict to a 
diferent sample of behavior, under 
specified conditions. The proportion of 
variations in behavior that can be ac- 
counted for by differences in values will 
vary greatly from situation to situation 
and from one type of behavior to an- 
other, for example, certain generalized 
values might be highly predictive of 
political oratory, much less indicative 
of detailed administrative decisions in 
technically complex operations. In gen- 
eral, values may be expected to play a 
prominent part in the initiation of 
policy and in the rationale for policy.7® 

For specific societal diagnosis it is 
essential to know how value positions 
are distributed in the social structure. 
Particularly significant are likely to be 
the values of various elite strata—po- 
litical leaders, government administra- 
tors, high military officials, business and 
union executives, religious leaders, sci- 
entists, educators, writers, artists, and 
outstanding figures in the mass media. 
And particularly significant also are 
likely to be the values, beliefs, and 
aspirations of deprived, frustrated, and 
alienated elements of the population— 
those blocked from legitimate upward 
mobility and social dignity, doomed and 
defeated strata, anomic youths, and 
others predisposed to dissatisfaction 
with the existing state of affairs. 

What is a feasible strategy of data 
collection and analysis that is likely, 
when consistently followed, to generate 
the most useful information? It seems 
reasonable to begin by applying the 


18 Cf, Wilbert E. Moore, Social Change 
(Englewood Cliffs, N J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963), 
pp. 93-94. 


existing interpretations of main value 
patterns to already available records +° 
of behavior and opinions, for example, 
legislative materials and court decisions 
concerning racial discrimination and 
segregation in education, housing, em- 
ployment, political nghts, and access to 
facilities and services. Patterns and 
trends thus indicated would then be 
checked and further revealed on a 
sampling basis by content analysis of 
public records (hearings, briefs, editori- 
als, and the like) and by interviews and 
experiments. The detailed studies al- 
ways will show complex combinations 
of values being used as bases for evalu- 
ative judgments. Identification of the 
components and development of mea- 
sures of their interrelations will then 
supply empirical guides for interpreting 
data series for the nation as a whole. 

Intensive “spot studies,” therefore, 
appear to be indispensable for valid 
interpretation and the avoidance of 
major errors in societal value-appraisals. 
Such appraisals can help to guard 
against the dangers of overaggregation 
by providing samplings from all the 
main social strata, ethnic and religious 
categories, and other obviously impor- 
tant social formations. 

One obvious and accessible source of 
data for a national inventory of value 
patterns is the output of the mass 
media. Relatively sophisticated meth- 
ods of content analysis are available, 
and computer programming is rapidly 
opening up new possibilities. Masses of 
data, published and unpublished, are 
available for analysis that can show in 
detail how these media permeate dif- 
ferent portions of the social system. The 
total coverage is, alone, suggestive of 
an unprecedented exposure to trans- 


19 See the reference to existing collections of 
data in Raymond A. Bauer (ed.), Social Indi- 
cators (Cambridge, Massachusetts and Lon- 
don, England: M LT. Press, 1966 ) 
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local information, education, and propa- 
ganda.*° As of 1961, each 100 house- 
holds had 107 television sets and 322 
radio sets, sent 10 persons per week 
to see motion pictures, and received 117 
daily newspapers—in short, the average 
household was suffused with an inces- 
sant flow of external communication. 

Observational and experimental data 
may be used to cross-check changes that 
appear in expressive cultural products 
and in opinions, for example, observa- 
tions of group competition versus 
individual competition among school 
children; experiments on yielding or 
conformity behavior; studies of choices 
of future versus present rewards. Such 
sweeping questions as, “Are Americans 
becoming more other-directed?”’ can in 
this way be subdivided and studied so 
that meaningful specific answers are 
possible, 

Among the other sources of evidence 
to be considered are: time-budgets, 
expenditures for goods and services, con- 
tent of expressive culture (art, recrea- 
tion, popular heroes, and the like), 
public opinion surveys, educational and 
occupational choices, and studies of 
social conflicts and disorders and of 
deviant behavior. The possibilities may 
be briefly illustrated. 

Significant systematic evidence per- 
mitting inferences concerning pclitical 
values can be obtained not only from 
analysis of electoral voting, legislative 
voting, and judicial decisions, but also 
from surveys of opinions and attitudes.** 
Single-opinion items on topical issues 
(Korean war, Taft-Hartley Act, nuclear 
test ban, medicare) change rapidly and 
are difficult to interpret as evidence of 
values. Much more useful for ascer- 


20Melvin L De Fleur, Theories of Mass 
Communication (New York David McKay 
Company, 1966), pp 156-157 

21 Samuel A Stauffer, Communism, Con- 
formity, and Civil Liberties (Garden City, 
N Y.. Doubleday, 1955 ) 


taining values and changes in them are 
multi-item opinion scales (especially 
those that can be repeated from time to 
time), which index more generic ori- 
entations such as humanitarianism, indi- 
vidual personality,?* or commitment to 
freedom. 

Popular fiction serves as one source 
of evidence for value themes Albrecht 
has shown that stories in wide-circula- 
tion magazines stress a central pat- 
tern of marital and familial values.” 
“Racist” and “group-superiority” themes 
have been traced in magazine short 
stories for 1937 and 1943.24 Changes 
in religious beliefs and values have been 
indicated by analysis of religious best 
sellers from 1875 to 1955.7" Studies of 
fictional heroes have drawn inferences 
concerning underlying value criteria.?® 
Similarly, successful use has been made 
of content analysis of popular long-run 
plays in New York and Berlin.” Al- 
though the relationships of art to social 
reality are exceedingly complex, some 
reasonable inferences concerning changes 


22For example see the “faith-in-human- 
nature” scale reported in Rose K. Goldsen et 
al, What College Students Think (Princeton, 
N.J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1960), pp. 133- 
139, 150-152, 187-195, 221. 

28 Milton C. Albrecht, “Does Literature Re- 
fect Common Values,” American Sociological 
Review, Vol. 21 (December 18, 1956), pp. 
722—729. 

24 Bernard Berelson and Patricia J. Salter, 
“Majority and Minority Americans; An Anal- 
ysis of Magazine Fiction,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 10 (Summer 1946), pp 168- 
197 

25 Louis Schneider and Sanford H. Dorn- 
busch, Popular Religion: Inspirational Books 
in America (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1958.) 

28 Patiick Johns-Heine and Hans H. Gerth, 
“Values in Mass Periodical Fiction, 1921- 
1940,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 13 
(Spring 1949), pp. 105-113 

27 Donald V. McGranahan and Ivor Wayne, 
“German and American Traits Reflected in 
Popular Dramas,” Human Relations, Vol. I 
(August 1948), pp 429-455 
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in values can be drawn from changes in 
expressive arts.*® 

Thus, Melville Jacobs has pointed to 
the unique self-conscious intensity of 
Euro-American attitudes concerning 
“art”: “a striking ideological theme and 
value-ideal . . . to select and respond 
with a required intensity of appreciation 
to a small percent of expressive products 
as ‘works of art.’” *° 

Again, changes in beliefs and values 
associated with organized religious 
bodies have been documented by de- 
scriptions not only of official creeds, 
sermons, and the like, but also by opin- 
ion surveys ®° and detailed local studies. 
Indicators of public attention have been 
used.®? 

As a final illustration, note that al- 
ready we have had estimates of national 
time-use' budgets (for 1900, 1950, and 
projections for 2000 a.p.).3® More ac- 
curate and detailed data could be ob- 
tained fairly readily from sample sur- 
veys, permitting, for example, a periodic 
appraisal of the main uses of leisure 
time (“leisure” was 27 per cent of total 
time in 1900; 34 per cent in 1950) 

Inventories of values can never be 
complete; it is a property of valuing 
that the process is never closed. This 
characteristic must be built into com- 
prehensive description and analysis in 
the form of explicit categories of 
“change,” “omitted areas,” “likely and 
unlikely next developments,” and some 

28 Vytautas Kavolis, “Art Content and So- 
cial Involvement,” Social Forces, Vol. 42 
(May 1964), pp. 467-472 

29 Melville Jacobs, Pattern in Cultural Àn- 
thropology, op. cit., p. 296 

30 Charles Y. Glock and Rodney Stark, “Is 
There an American Protestantism?” Trans- 
action, Vol 3 (November/December 1965), 
pp. 8-13, 48-49. 

$1 Hornell Hart, “Changing Social Attitudes 
and Interests,” chap. 8 in Recent Social Trends 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933 ) 

82Mary A Holman, “A National Time- 


Budget for the Year 2000,” Soctology and 
Social Research, Vol 46 (October 1961) 


equivalent of, “what else is there that 
we cannot possibly imagine at this 
time?” (The fact that the last category 
will necessarily be empty is the most 
important reason for making sure it is 
there.) 


PRESENT KNOWLEDGE OF VALUES IN 
AMERICAN SOCIETY 


It is not possible here, of course, to 
present the massive materials required 
to support synthesizing descriptions of 
values in the total social system of the 
United States. On the basis of an 
earlier extended analysis we have dis- 
tinguished some fifteen major value- 
belief clusterings that are salient in 
American culture, as follows: (1) activ- 
ity and work; (2) achievement and 
success; (3) moral orientation; (4) hu- 
manitarianism; (5) efficiency and prac- 
ticality; (6) science and secular ra- 
tionality; (7) material comfort; (8) 
progress; (9) equality; (10) freedom; 
(11) democracy; (12) external con- 
formity; (13) nationalism and patriot- 
ism; (14) individual personality; (15) 
racism and related group superiority. 

Running through these complex orien- 
tations, as still more highly generalized 
themes, is an emphasis on the worth of 
active mastery rather than passive ac- 
ceptance of events; an external rather 
than an inward view of the world; an 
outlook that perceives society and his- 
tory as open-ended, not static; an in- 
clination to prefer or put trust in ra- 
tionalism as opposed to traditionalism; 
an interest in orderliness; a universal- 
istic rather than a particularistic social 
ethic; horizontal or equalitarian rather 
than hierarchical social relationships; 
and a high evaluation of individual per- 
sonality rather than collective identity 
and responsibility." 

38 Adapted from Robin M. Williams, Jr. 


American Society (2nd ed.; New York’ 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1960), chap. xi. 
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A highly useful synthesis of data on 
public opinion by V. O. Key, Jr., has 
added specificity to several of the above 
characterizations and contains impor- 
tant analyses of the structures and proc- 
esses that intervene between the orien- 
tations of the populace and the decisions 
and actions of legislators and adminis- 
trators and executives. One of the 
clearest findings is that political and 
governmental decisions in the short-run 
often are not closely connected with the 
diffusely held values of the unorganized 
electorate.** 

The most important evidence on 
values comes from records of actual be- 
havior in all arcas of American hfe. 
Supplemental data from research on 
records of expressive culture have only 
recently begun to accumulate. The fol- 
lowing examples may suggest how this 
type of new information is being 
generated. 

That, the possibilities of value-analysis 
through studies of mass-readership fic- 
tion goes beyond any simple “counting” 
procedure is illustrated by an ingenious 
and fine-grained study of magazine fic- 
tion." = Comparing 1890, 1925, and 
1955, the analysis shows that major 
characters in more recent times have 
been depicted more often in terms of 
“fim morality” (rather than “puritan- 
ism”), technological progress (rather 
than technological conservatism), and 
lessened familism. Positive orientations 
to sexual freedom and rejection of mar- 
riage reached a peak in 1925, declining 
somewhat by the mid-1950’s. For most 
of the values studied, the magazine fic- 


84 Public Opinion and American Democracy 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1961), espe- 
cially chaps 16 and 19 

85 Martin U Martel and George J. McCall, 
“Reality-Orientation and the Pleasure Prin- 
ciple: A Study of American Mass-Periodical 
Fiction, (1890-1955),” in Lewis A Dexter and 
David M White (eds), People, Society, and 
Mass Communications (New York: Free Press 
of Glencoe, 1964), pp 283-334, 


tion seems to have appealed to an urban 
and well-educated readership that was 
considerably more “liberal” than the 
general population. Thus, the fictional 
accounts did not simply “reflect reality” 
in some average or total way, but 
showed quite specific kinds of trans- 
formation directed toward the reader- 
ship population. Allowing for this selec- 
tivity, the stories seem to reveal impor- 
tant directions of change in values. 
Major omissions of certain ideological 
values, for example, concerning religion, 
divorce, sexual promiscuity, capitalism, 
or overtly political issues, suggests 
“veto” or “censoring? mechanisms inter- 
vening between prevailing values and 
published content. 

A number of works have relied heav- 
ily upon a variety of historical docu- 
ments and commentaries; although many 
of the conclusions thus derived are nec- 
essarily impressionistic, they do provide 
usual points of departure for establish- 
ing base lines of change.*® 

Increasingly, the assertions of such 
studies are being tested by more de- 
tailed and systematic approaches. Thus, 
the general impression that recent dec- 
ades have witnessed a decline in 
achievement values has been examined 
by several specific analyses of cultural 
products. For instance, classification of 
a random sample of editorials in the 


86 Clyde Kluckhohn, “Have There Been Dis- 
cernible Shifts in American Values During the 
Past Generation?” in Elting E. Morison (ed.), 
The American Style (New York. Harper, 
1958), p. 204; Seymour Martin Lipset, The 
First New Nation (New York: Basic Books, 
1963), chap. 3; Michael McGiffert (ed), The 
Character of Americans (Homewood, Il: 
Dorsey Press, 1964), Part VI; Talcott Par- 
sons, “The Point of View of the Author,” in 
Max Black (ed), The Soctal Theories of 
Talcott Parsons (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1961), pp. 346-347; David 
Riesman, The Lonely Crowd (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1950); William H. 
Whyte, The Organisation Man (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1956). 
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National 4-H Club News from 1924 to 
1958 showed a significant decline in 
emphasis on the value of achievement 
(and no significant change in affiliation 
or co-operation values).** Similar re- 
sults were found in an analysis of adver- 
tising in the Ladies’ Home Journal from 
1890 to 1956.8 Magazine fiction and 
mass heroes (for example, entertainers) 
also show indications of lessened stress 
on excellence of achievement and more 
on the “rewards” of being successful. 
McClellan shows that frequency of 
achievement imagery in stories in widely 
used children’s readers rose to a peak 
about 1890 and then declined to a point 
in 1950 at about the level of 1850. 
(An index of innovation patents issued 
per million population rose also to a 
peak in 1890 and then declined.**) 
several other studies have pointed in 
the same direction.*® Our own impres- 
sion from the assorted available infor- 
mation is that “achievement” has indeed 
receded in salience and intensity in 
relation to “success,” but that the 
-change is a shift in emphasis rather 
than a reversal of values and that 
achievement remains an outstanding 
value orientation. 


87 Murray <A. Straus and Lawrence J. 
Houghton, “Achievement, Affiliation, and Co- 
- operation Values as Clues to Trends in Amer- 
ican Rural Society, 1924-1958,” Rural Sociol- 
ogy, Vol. 25 (December 1960), pp. 394—403. 

885. M. Dornbusch and L. C. Hickman, 
“Other-Directedness in Consumer-Goods Ad- 
vertising: A Test of MRiesman’s Historical 
Theory,” Social Forces, Vol. 38, No. 2 (De- 
cember 1959), pp 99-102, 

88 David C. McClellan, The Achieving So- 
ciety (Princeton, N.J; D. Van Nostrand 
Company, 1961), p. 150. 

40 An investigation of the content of chil- 
dren’s readers from 1800 to 1950. showed a 
decline during the decades since 1880 in the 
frequency of “achievement imagery” (Rich- 
ard de Charms and Gerald H. Moeller, 
“Values Expressed in American Children’s 
Readers: 1800-1950,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, Vol. 64 [February 
1962], pp 136-142). 


In an ingenious study, Greenstein was 
able to fit together a number of studies 
of children’s heroes and exemplars 
(“What person you would most like 
to resemble?”’), dating from the 1890’s 
down to very recent years. The data 
indicated declining intérest in “serious” 
as over against “popular” entertainers, 
consistent with Lowenthal’s finding con- 
cerning magazine biographies.** But 
there is no clear evidence of any trend 
in identification or aspiration with re- 
gard to business and political leaders— 
such figures always have been chosen 
as objects of avowed emulation by only 
a very small percentage of the children 
studied at any particular period. We 
suggest the hypothesis that achievement 
values will be stressed in a society that 
has both a strong consensus on moral 
standards and relatively good objective 
opportunity for goal-achievement. On 
the other hand, afective values, stress- 
ing “enjoyment,” tend to come to the 
forefront in two different types of situa- 
tions: (a) in prosperous and secure 
societies, or (b) in societies in which 
rewards for sustained achievement are 
low and risks high. Collective-integra- 
tive values, yet again, will be stressed 
in societies severely and persistently 
threatened by other societies. -War and 
the threat of war are major stimuli to 
collectivism, both as a condition and as 
a value orientation. 

Space forbids similar documentation 
of change and continuity for the other 
fourteen themes in our list. In another 
place the writer has tried to summarize 
tentative impressions of change, based 
on a fuller review of existing studies, in 


41Fred I. Greenstein, “New Light on 
Changing American Values’ A Forgotten Body 
of Survey Data,” Social Forces, Vol. 42 (May 
1964), pp 441-450. 

42 Leo Lowenthal, “Biographies in Popular 
Magazines,” in Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Frank 
N. Stanton (eds.), Radio Research, 1942-43 |, 
(New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1944), 
pp, 507-548, 
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the following tabular form:* 
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a (—) 19 decrease; (-+) 18 increase. 


In terms of these broad estimates, 
during the period from around 1900 up 
to the end of World War II, the major 
thrust was in the direction of further 
positive development of the themes ana- 
lyzed. Since 1945, however, there is 
a suggestion of lessened emphasis on 
activity and achievement, some disillu- 
sionment concerning “progress,” and 
some loss in humanitarianism under the 
exigencies of war. The available in- 
formation is highly imprecise, and these 
changes should not be overemphasized; 
on net balance, during the last half- 
century the conclusion probably has to 
be “the same main values—only more 
so.” The changes that have occurred 
are clearly important, but for the most 
part they grow directly out of elements 
already present at the beginning of the 
period oi review. 


48 “Changing Value Orientations and Beliefs 
on the American Scene,” op. cit., p. 131. 
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LIMITATIONS AND CAUTIONS 


From the basic conceptions of value 
and value problems here reviewed, it 
follows as a normal expectation that 
societal value-reporting and value- 
analyses will not be without their 
potential -hazards and possible dis- 
utilities. It is conceivable that ac- 
tion predicted upon well-defined data 
concerning explicit values could create 
unanticipated imbalances, deficiencies, 
and conflicts because the very existence 
of convincing data led to ignoring 
or underestimating the importance of 
subtle, diffuse, or implicit values that 
are difficult to index. Continuous in- 
puts of information on current changes 
might encourage overemphasis in policy 
decisions upon short-run considerations, ` 
leading- to overly rapid and excessive 
oscillations in the societal guidance sys- 
tem. Proliferation of information and. 
of requirements for analysis could over- 
load channels of research, develop 
overly expensive monitoring arrange- 
ments, and saturate channels of dis-: 
semination and reception—all of which, 
in turn, might excessively delay de-, 
cisions and increase problems of co- 
ordination. It is not impossible that 
a continuously high level of explication 
of values would increase rigidity of 
commitments to overgeneralized guide- 
lines and reduce adaptative flexibility. 
On the other hand, recognition of this 
possibility might further encourage cen- 
tralized efforts to manipulate values 
held by the general public or selected 
segments of it. 

We have just tried to anki the 
hazards stand out as sharply as pos- 
sible. But all the possibly undesired 
side-effects suggested are likewise con- 
ceivable in any kind of expansion of 
social knowledge. Did we not believe 
that the advantages far outweigh any 
imaginable disadvantages, we would not 
be presenting this article. In any case, 
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the appropriate recommendation would 
seem to be that research be undertaken 
on such problems of possible effects of 
value-analysis, concurrently with efforts 
to improve the basic data. 

It is to be expected that the proposal 
to develop and utilize data on values as 
part of systemic national self-appraisal 
will be without attraction to many 
Americans and strongly resisted by 
some, Indeed, the author in early at- 
tempts to explain this approach has 
encountered such reactions from sup- 
posedly sophisticated academic audi- 
ences. Some individuals fear that the 
data will be misleading, either because 
of unwise selectivity or unreliability or 
lack of validity of indicators. Others 
fear that the proposed efforts will be all 
too successful in generating valid infor- 
mation—which, they fear, will be used 
to increase centralized power, public de- 
ception, and mass manipulation. Some 
will argue, whether seriously or not, 
that it is better that decision-makers 
be ignorant of the values held by the 
population at large; they claim to put 
full trust in the intuitive wisdom and 
moral strength of a few experienced 
leaders. Our view, of course, is that 
the systematic explication and analysis 
of values as causes and consequences of 
social action is an essential part of the 


urgent task of purposive, objective 
diagnosis of societal functioning.** 

Finally, we must emphasize, it would 
be neither realistic nor desirable to seek 
for a “complete” assembly and analy- 
sis on data concerning values as such. 
As in all other areas of knowledge, there 
are limitations of opportunity-costs 
relative to other types of knowledge as 
well as to all other potentially com- 
peting uses of resources. It has been 
no part of our intention here to present 
an “imperialistic” case by arguing 
for an exclusive or dominant emphasis 
in societal accounting upon value 
phenomena. The appropriate relative 
magnitude of the effort to be expended 
in this particular area will have to be 
gradually determined through successive 
experiences. Here we have hoped only 
to establish the general usefulness and 
feasibility of bringing systematic knowl- 
edge of operative value standards di- 
rectly into major societal diagnoses and 
planning. 

44 Compare the observations of Bertram M 
Gross, “The State of the Nation: Social Sys- 
tems Accounting,” in Raymond A. Bauer 
(ed.), Social Indicators (Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and London, England: M.I.T. Press, 
1966), p. 260° “In very human fashion they 
will prefer ... bewailing the loss of human 
values as against enlisting in a positive effort 
to restore human values to a central position 
in man’s thought and action.” 


Civil Liberties 


By Mitton R. Konvrrz 


ABSTRACT: Our political institutions are based on certain 
moral principles. Some are stated in the Constitution; others, 
unmentioned, are necessary to give “breathing space” to those 
enumerated. The freedoms expressly stated may be inter- 
preted as expressions of even more fundamental values. And 
the Constitution also protects the traditions and collective 
conscience of our people. However, it is not enough for a 
nation to profess to be a democracy. Totalitarian states have 
made the same profession. A nation must look at the facts 
to estimate the degree to which it lives by its ideals. We 
have, on the one hand, our values, and, on the other, a con- 
siderable amount of data which show how inadequately the 
values are fulfilled. There is an unconscionable lag of time 
between proof of malfunction and its cure. The problem is, 
then, to get the guardians of our goals to read the indicators. 
There are enough instances of honest governmental report- 
ing to warrant the calculated risks of relying on it. We also 
have private watchdog organizations interested in civil liber- 
ties, and their efficacy is shown in their record. Watchdogs 
——like the presidential veto—are built into our political system, 
and independent observers of our national scene also con- 
tribute to raising our sights. However, there still remains a 
need for a privately financed organization for research into 
civil liberties —Ed. 
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N his recent study of the Hebrew 

Scriptures, Erich Fromm describes 
one of the functions of the prophets 
as follows: 


They do not think in terms of individual 
salvation only, but believe that individual 
salvation is bound up with the salvation 
of society. Their concern is with the 
establishment of a society governed by 
love, justice and truth. They insist that 
politics must be judged by moral values, 
and that the function of political life is the 
realization of these values.* 


Our FUNDAMENTAL VALUES, GOALS 
OR PRESUPPOSITIONS 


Today it is doubtful if, in the light of 
our experience of states, governments, 
and nations, we can accept, without 
serious qualifications, the prophetic be- 
lief “that politics must be judged by 
moral values, and that the function of 
political life is the realization of these 
[moral] values.” We would be much 
more inclined to agree with Reinhold 
Niebuhr, whose political realism clearly 
recognizes and accommodates itself to 
the limits of morality in political life 
and accepts the fact that 
political realities are power realities and 
that power must be countered by power; 
that self-interest is the primary datum in 
the actions of all groups and nations.? 


But this extreme statement also needs 
qualifications. For politics and morals 
are not altogether separate. There is 
room for the moral judgment of po- 
litical action, provided that the moral 
principles are not kept and used as pure 
abstractions; provided that our judg- 
ment takes into account the indescrib- 
able complexities of social life; pro- 
vided that our thinking is far removed 

ifrich Fromm, You Shall Be as Gods: 
A Radical Interpretation of the Old Testament 
and Its Tradition (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1966), pp. 117-118. 

2 Gordon Harland, The Thought of Reinhold 


Niebuhr (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1960), p. 180 


from utopian commitments and fanatic 
claims; provided, in a word, that our 
judgment proceeds from humility in the 
face of the complexity of forces, recog- 
nition of the small role left for creative 
action, and obligation to try to accom- 
modate and harmonize competing 
values, 

These considerations make the moral 
judgment harder than was, I suspect, 
apparent to the prophets of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, or to Jesus when he preached 
the Beatitudes; but when hedged in 
these ways, the moral judgment is in- 
separable from political action that is 
more than naked tribalism or a front 
for the narrowest form of selfishness.* 
With these qualifications, the moral 
judgment may even be said to be basic 
in the sense that it is the indispensable 
condition for the social life of man— 
who is, we assume, in his social char- '’ 
acter more than a social insect.* 

In one of his many attempts to trans- 
late biblical insights and ideas into mod- 
ern conceptions, Niebuhr has said that 
the first problem, in the creation of com- 
munity and the establishment of justice, 
is the recognition of the following three 
presuppositions: 

(1) Recognition must be given to the 
dignity of man which assures that in the 
ultimate instance he is regarded as an end 
in himself and not merely as an instrument 
in a social or political process... . 


(2) The law of love must be presup- 
posed as the law of human existence. 


(3) At the same time the perennial 
force of self-love and self-interest must be 
taken for granted.’ 


2 Cf. Reinhold Niebuhr “Moralists and 
Politics,” in WNeibuhr’s Essays in Applied 
Christianity, ed. D. B. Robertson (New York. 
Meridian Books, 1959), p. 78. 

4 Sidney Hook, Political Power and Per- 
sonal Freedom (New York: S$. G. Phillips, 
1959), p 94. 

5 Reinhold Niebuhr, “The Cultural Crisis of 
Our Age,” Harvard Business Review (Jan- 
uary-February 1954), p. 33, at p. 36. 
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These “presuppositions” are not es- 
sentially different from the prophetic 
ideals of love, justice, and truth. In- 
deed, Niebuhr’s first presupposition— 
the dignity of man-—may be said to en- 
compass the ideals of love, justice, and 
truth; or love may be thought to entail 
human dignity, justice, and truth. No 
matter; for what is important for us is 
that, once we recognize, with the proph- 
ets, that “politics must be judged by 
moral values,” it becomes necessary for 
a community to assume that its exis- 
tence presupposes certain broad and 
basic moral values or ideals; for ‘‘na- 
tions do become the bearers of values 
which transcend their national inter- 
ests.” 9 These values may comprise 
the vision which keeps a people from 
perishing. 

In a case decided in 1967, Justice 
Fortas said: 


There are great and important values in 
our society, none of which is greater than 
those reflected in the First Amendment, 
but which are also fundamental and en- 
titled to this Court’s careful respect and 
protection.’ 


Although this was said in a dissenting 
opinion, and while there may be differ- 
ences among the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court as to the implied “pre- 
ferred” position accorded the First 
Amendment,’ I doubt if any member of 
the Court would question the proposi- 
tion that “there are great and important 
values in our society.” 


6 Reinhold Niebuhr, op. cit., supra, note 2, 
at p 181. 

7 Time, Inc. v. Hill, 87 S Ct 534 (1967), 
at p. 554, dissenting opinion, in which Justice 
Fortas was joined by Chief Justice Warren 
and Justice Clark. 

8 Justice Rutledge in Thomas v. Cofins, 
323 US. 516 (1945); Justice Stone in U.S. v. 
Carolene Products Company, 304 US 144 
(1938), footnote 4, pp 152-153. Contra: 
Justice Frankfurter in Kovacs v. Cooper, 
336 US. 77 (1949), and in UHmann v. US, 
350 US. 422 (1956). 


There are, obviously, different ways 
of stating what these great and impor- 
tant values are, where to find them, and 
their order. Even so conservative a 
jurist as Justice Sutherland spoke of 
those “fundamental principles of liberty 
and justice which lie at the base of all 
our civil and political institutions.” ° 
This would imply that our civil and 
political institutions are not the only 
values; for there are values that trans- 
cend them and which serve as their 
foundation, and these values can be sum- 
marized in the concepts “liberty” and 
“Justice.” ; 

While “justice” and “liberty” are 
terms used in the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and ‘‘lib- 
erty” is used in the Fifth and Four- 
teenth Amendments, “justice” is not 
used anywhere in the body of the 
Constitution. Yet it is often referred 
to as one of our great and fundamental 
values. 

Justices of the Supreme Court have 
not restricted their catalogue of Ameri- 
can ideals to those expressly enumer- 
ated in the Constitution. The Declara- 
tion of Independence speaks promi- 
nently of the “pursuit of happiness.” 
Yet “happiness” is not a word that one 
will find in the Constitution. This, 
however, was no obstacle to constitu- 
tional interpretation as practiced by 
Justice Brandeis, as evidenced by, for 
example, the following passage from his 
important opinion in Olmstead v. United 
States, in which he argued for the con- 
stitutional right of privacy: 

The makers of our Constitution under- 
took to secure conditions favorable to the 
pursuit of happiness. They recognized the 
significance of man’s spiritual nature, of 
his feelings and of his intellect. They 
knew that only a part of the pain, pleasure 
and satisfactions of life are to be found in 

8 Powell v. Alabama, 287, US. 45, 67 


(1932), quoting from Hebert v. Louisiana, 
272 US 312, 316 (1926). 
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material things. They sought to protect 
Americans in their beliefs, their thoughts, 
their emotions and their sensations. They 
conferred, as against the government, the 
right to be let alone—the most compre- 
hensive of rights and the right most valued 
by civilized man. 1° 


But in Whitney v. California, a case 
involving the constitutionality of a crim- 
inal syndicalism statute, Justice Bran- 
deis made happiness a part of liberty: 


Those who won our independence be- 
lieved that the final end of the State was 
to make men free to develop their faculties. 
. . . They valued liberty both as an end 
and as a means. They believed liberty to 
be the secret of happiness. .. 14 


These passages are quoted to point up 
the fact that the words of the Constitu- 
tion—what Justice Cardozo spoke of as 
the “great generalities of the Constitu- 
tion” 7#"-—as important as they are, 
cannot be taken as an exhaustive com- 
pendium of constitutional rights and 
liberties. “It is,” said Justice Frank- 
furter, 


an inadmissibly narrow conception of 
American constitutional law to confine it 
to the words of the Constitution. . . .13 


In a number of recent cases, the 
Supreme Court: recognized and pro- 
tected liberties which, the Court itself 
acknowledged, are not to be found in 
the words of the Constitution, for, said 
the Court, liberties expressly mentioned 
in the Constitution need “breathing 
space to survive.” 14 


10 Olmstead v United States, 277 US. 438, 
478 (1928), dissenting opinion. 

11 Whitney v. California, 274 US. 357, 275 
(1927) concurring opinion. 

12 Benjamin Cardozo, Nature of the Judicial 
Process (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1921), p. 17. 

18 Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company v. 
Sawyer, 343 US 579, 610 (1952), concur- 
ring opinion 

14 NAACP. v Button, 371 US. 415, 430 
(1963), opinion by Justice Brennan. The 


In the Court’s opinion by Justice 
Douglas in Griswold v. Connecticut, 
the Court re-interpreted certain consti- 
tutional guarantees as “emanations,” 
“penumbras,” “zones,” or “facets” of 
“privacy.” Thus, the First Amend- 
ment freedoms are derivative from 
“privacy,” the more ultimate or funda- 
mental conception or ideal. So, too, 
said the Court, other constitutional lib- 
erties flow out of “privacy,” are “ema- 
nations” from “privacy,” such as the 
prohibition in the Third Amendment 
against the quartering of soldiers in any 
house in time of peace without the 
owner’s consent; the affirmation in the 
Fourth Amendment of the “right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures”; and 
the guarantee against self-incrimination 
in the Fifth Amendment. 

But just as express constitutional lib- 
erties flow out of the more fundamental 
but unwritten right of privacy, so the 
express constitutional liberties them- 
selves generate other unwritten liberties. 
Thus, the First Amendment freedoms 
have a “penumbra” in which “freedom 
to associate” and “privacy in one’s as- 
sociations” are to be found. So, too, 
the First Amendment freedoms gener- 
ate the right to educate one’s children 
as one chooses; the right to study for- 
eign languages in a private school; the 
right to distribute publications, to re- 
ceive publications, to read, to teach, to 
pursue inquiry. So, too, the constitu- 
tional amendments generate protection 
of the intimate aspects of the marital 
relation and of the relation of husband 


reference was specifically to the First Amend- 
ment freedoms, but nothing was said that 
would necessarily limit the principle to these 
freedoms See also New York Times Co. v 
Sullivan, 376 US. 254, 272 (1964), opinion 
also by Justice Brennan 

15 Griswold v Connecticut, 381 US. 479 
(1965) 
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and wife and their physician—these fall 
into a “zone of privacy created by 
several fundamental constitutional guar- 
antees.” The Constitution does not 
mention these zones of privacy, but the 
express provisions “create zones of 
privacy.” 

Thus, privacy is the mother of express 
constitutional guarantees, which in turn 
become the mother of other zones of 
privacy. 

One is tempted to question the logic 
of these circular generative processes, 
but no one should undertake to criti- 
cize the logic unless he can produce a 
more appealing or convincing concept- 
ual scheme. Adapting a passage from 
Justice Holmes in the Gompers case, 
I would say that the provisions of the 
Constitution cannot be read as ab- 
stractly as one reads a mathematical 
formula; they are organic, living insti- 
tutions; their significance is not formal 
but vital.t1® We constantly need to be 
careful not to mistake “the form in 
which an idea was cast for the substance 
of the idea.” *” 

We have noted that Justice Brandeis 
found happiness to be a part of liberty. 
So, too, Justice Douglas found property 
to be a part of liberty. For in the 
Heart of Atlanta Motel case, the Court 
had to meet the challenge that the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, by forbidding racial 
discrimination or segregation by a 
motel, deprived the owner of his liberty 
and property without due process of 
law. Justice Douglas, concurring in the 
Court’s decision upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the act as a proper exercise 
of the commerce power, added that 
Congress also had the power to enact 
the legislation under the Fourteenth 
Amendment; and in part resolved the 


16 Gompers v. U.S. 233 US. 604, 610 
(1914). 

17 Chief Justice Vinson in American 
Communications Association, CIO v., Douds, 


339 US. 382 (1950). 
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conflict between property and liberty— 
both of which receive equal mention and 
dignity in the Due Process Clause—by 
maintaining that property is an instru- 
mental value serving liberty. It is a 
means to an end. He quoted approv- 
ingly the following passage from the 
Senate Committee report on the act: 


But there are stronger and more per- 
suasive reasons [than the commerce power | 
for not allowing concepts of private prop- 
erty to defeat public accommodations legis- 
lation, The institution of private property 
exists for the purpose of enhancing the 
individual freedom and liberty of human 
beings. ... 

Is this time-honored means to freedom 
and liberty [ie., property] now to be 
twisted so as to defeat individual freedom 
and liberty [by allowing segregation]? + 


Thus, one might say, in the clash be- 
tween liberty and property under the 
Due Process Clause, liberty won out, 
not because it is “preferred,” but be- 
cause property is only a means to 
liberty, which is the end. 

Justice Goldberg, concurring in the 
decision, chose to use a concept of even 
greater reach than liberty, though it is 
not a term to be found in the Consti- 
tution. The primary purpose of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, he said, is 
“the vindication of human dignity and 
not mere economics [the regulation of 
commerce}.” 1° 

The most candid admission that the 
Court may look for constitutional lib- 
erties outside the Constitution itself 
came from Justice Goldberg. In his 
concurring opinion in Griswold, he ar- 
gued that 


The “liberty” protected by the Fifin and 
Fourteenth Amendments ... is n° re- 
stricted to rights specifically mentio :d in 
the first eight amendments. ... There are 
fundamental personal rights . . . which 


18 Heart of Atlanta Motel v U.S. 379 US 
241, 285 (1964) 
19 Ibid, at p 291. 
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are protected from abridgment by the 
Government though not specifically men- 
tioned in the Constitution.?? 


Summary 


We have seen that political institu- 
tions and values are not ultimate but 
are subject to moral criticism and moral 
judgment. As Sidney Hook has said, 
“The moral question is primary and it 
cuts across all categories.” °”? Our civil 
and political institutions presuppose or 
are based on certain fundamental moral 
principles, ideals, or values. Some of 
them are specifically stated in the Con- 
stitution, especially in the First Amend- 
ment. But the statement of the prin- 
ciples in the Constitution does not ex- 
haust their meaning or reach. ‘These 
principles need “breathing space”; thus, 
for example, there is freedom of associa- 
tion, though it is not mentioned in the 
Constitution, for without it the free- 
doms specifically enumerated in the 
First Amendment could not be fully en- 
joyed. In turn, freedom of association 
also needs “breathing space’”—without 
the assurance of “privacy in one’s as- 
sociations,” one would not be secure in 
one’s “freedom to associate.” 

Then, too, the freedoms expressly 
stated in the Constitution may be in- 
terpreted as exemplifications or expres- 
sions of even more fundamental values. 
Thus, privacy is more fundamental than 
the First Amendment freedoms. ‘The 
latter may, then, be read as “emana- 
tions” of privacy. The First Amend- 
ment may then be read as guaranteeing 
the fundamental right of privacy. But, 
- then, the First Amendment and the 
other provisions of the Constitution will 
be read as exemplifying and as imple- 


20 Case cited supra, note 15, at pp 493, 496. 
Justice Goldberg contended that the Ninth 
Amendment “lends strong support” to his 
view,” p 493 

21 See note 4, supra. 


menting some “facets” or “emanations” 
of this right; however, they do not ex- 
haust the meaning, reach, or power of 
what the Constitution will protect as the 
right of privacy. 

But even privacy may not be the 
ultimate value. It may be only an 
“emanation” or “facet” of a value 
found to be more fundamental, more 
encompassing, and more generative, just 
as happiness may be only a “facet” of 
liberty, and property only an aspect 
of liberty. 

Finally, as our discussion has demon- 
strated, there are values, goals, ideals, 
that our Constitution protects which are 
not specifically mentioned in the Con- 
stitution. They are such as may be 
found in the “traditions and [collective | 
conscience of our people.” ** 

The words of the Constitution are a 
“form.” The “substance” of the ideas 
often transcends the form. The rela- 
tionship of the form to the substance, 
as Plato discovered, can be described 
only allegorically: the terms of the Con- 
stitution are only “shadows,” which the 
fire that is the substance throws on the 
opposite wall of the cave." Just as 
“astronomy compels the soul to look 
upwards and leads us from this world 
to another,” ®* so constitutional inter- 
pretation forces us to read the text but 
to look beyond it and to see further. 

It is this process of transcendence 
that keeps the Constitution, and es- 
pecially the Bill of Rights, from being 
“merely a literary composition” instead 
of “an organism.” 7° It is this process 
that has made it possible for the Con- 
stitution to survive. This principle frees 
the Constitution from the paralysis of 
literalism and the disabling effect of 


22 Case cited supra, note 15, at p. 493, 
quoted by Justice Goldberg 

28 Plato, The Republic, Book VII 

24 Thid. 

26 Justice Frankfurter in Burstyn v. Wilson, 
343 US 495, 518 (1952). 
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narrow historicism.*® The ideals of the 
Constitution, as important as they are, 
point beyond themselves to ever richer, 
greater goals, which become our na- 
tional values and our constitutional pre- 
suppositions. The law, even the law of 
the Bill of Rights, points to a “higher” 
law. 


THE INTERACTION OF GOALS 
AND FACTS 


We started with the proposition that 
there is room for the moral judgment or 
the higher law in the social-political 
realm, provided that the moral princi- 
ples are not kept as mere abstractions 
and are not used as if they provide 
simple answers to complex questions. 
Abstractionist and simplistic reasoning 
are often the trouble of sermonizing and 
moralizing. Yet sometimes goals or 
ideals need to be affirmed and vindi- 
cated as if the facts could make no 
difference: facts must then accommo- 
date themselves to the values, and the 
latter will not give an inch. We some- 
times say: “Let justice be done though 
the heavens fall.” 

We cannot always be concerned with 
consequences. Aristotle noted the fact 
that good things at times have harmful 
consequences. Wealth is a good thing, 
but some people have been ruined by it. 
Courage is a virtue, but in some cases 
courage has cost men their lives. Now, 
if wealth always meant ruin of the rich 
man’s life or character, if courage al- 
ways meant death, we would not think 
of these values as virtues or goods. 
We must, therefore, be content if, in 
dealing with premises that are uncer- 
tain, we succeed in only “a broad out- 
line of the truth: when our subjects and 
our premises are mere generalities, it is 

26 Justice Black is perhaps the only member 
of the Court who weuld attack this proposi- 


tion It is not relevant to our purpose to 
discuss Justice Black’s position. 


enough if we arrive at generally valid 
conclusions.” #7 

Thus, for example, in the recent lib- 
rary sit-in case, it was not proper for 
Justice Black to be 


deeply troubled with the fear that power- 
ful, private groups throughout the nation 
will read the Court’s action ... as granting 
them a license to invade the tranquility 
and beauty of our libraries whenever they 
have quarrel with some state policy which 
may or may not exist.?8 


For, certainly, good things may have 
harmful consequences; but this is no 
argument against freedom of speech or 
any of the other freedoms guaranteed 
by the First Amendment. Freedom of 
religion is, we believe, a good thing even 
if it means the creation or spread of 
religions that may do more harm than 
good. Freedom of the press is, we 
believe, a good thing even if we may 
also believe, with Luther, that “the 
multitude of books is a great evil,” 
that some books are downright wicked 
—for example, Hitler’s Mein Kampf— 
and that most books are mere scribble 
and a waste of precious time and sub- 
stance. A Negro family have a right 
to move into the house they have pur- 
chased even if their white neighbors 
may become a lawless mob which would 
try to keep them out. James H. Mere- 
dith had a right to be admitted into the 
University of Mississippi even if the 
enforcement of his right took 5,000 
soldiers and National Guardsmen to 
accomplish. 

From this standpoint, it probably 
would have been better if the Supreme 
Court in Brown v. Board of Education”? 
had left out the controversial footnote 
11, in which the Court referred to 
certain psychological and sociological 

27 Aristotle, Necomachean Ethics, I, i, 

28 Brown v. Louisiana, 383 US. 131, 167 
(1966). 

28 Brown v. Board of Education, 347 US. 
438 (1954) 
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studies; for the constitutional question 
was not whether racial segregation in 
the schools was in 1954—or in 1896, 
when Plessy v. Ferguson®® was decided 
—good or bad for all the people, or for 
the white race, or for the Negro race.** 
What scientific studies were available 
in 1865 to prove that slavery was bad 
for Negroes or for the Nation, so that it 
should be outlawed by a constitutional 
amendment? When, in 1920, we adopted 
the Nineteenth Amendment, outlawing 
discrimination in voting rights on ac- 
count of sex, how much did we know 
about women that had not been known 
to the previous generations of Ameri- 
cans? Many things certainly were dif- 
ferent in the United States of 1920 from 
the United States of 1820, but it is 
doubtful if among the differences we 
could cite a greater amount of knowl- 
edge about the nature of women. Is it 
their superior knowledge of women that 
is the basis of women’s suffrage in 
Uganda, as contrasted with the ignor- 
ance of the Swiss, who deny to their 
women the right to vote? ** 

In recent years there have been pub- 
lished monographs and tracts on the 
“costs of discrimination.” °° It would 
be interesting to find out, if one could, 
how many people have been persuaded 
by the argument on “costs” to come 
over to the side of civil rights. I sus- 
pect that those who were committed to 
racial segregation—in the United States, 
in South Africa, in Rhodesia—would 


80 Plessy v., Ferguson, 163 US 537 (1896). 

81 See M R. Konvitz, “The Use of the 
Intelligence in Advancement of Civil Rights,” 
Aspects of Liberty, ed. M R Konvitz and 
Clinton Rossiter (New York: Johnson Re- 
prints, 1958), p 79 

82 In Switzerland, women vote in three (out 
of twenty-two) cantons A (male) referen- 
dum in 1954 rejected women’s suffrage for 
the federal republic 

88 For example, Bucklin Moon, The High 
Cost of Prejudice (New York: Julian Messner, 
1947) 


say, with righteous indignation, that 
segregation was a matter of “principle,” 
a question of a way of life, so what 
does “cost” matter? Is it an argu- 
ment on behalf of Protestantism that it 
“costs” more to be a Roman Catholic? 

All that I have said is not intended as 
an argument against empirical studies 
of problems connected with civil liber- 
ties or civil rights. I mean, however, 
to point up several considerations: 

(1) It should by no means be as- 
sumed that we know in advance that 
empirical data should or will influence 
the ultimate value judgment. Facts 
and values may each be on their own 
street, and the streets may or may not 
intersect. 

An individual or a nation may place 
such stress on an ideal that everything 
else in relation to it becomes incom- 
mensurable. ‘For what does it profit 
a man to gain the whole world and lose 
his soul? ?” 34 Facts were of no avail 
against Socrates or Thomas More in 
prison, to persuade either to change his 
mind. “J can do no other,” said Luther 
at the Diet of Worms—Jch kann nicht 
anders. Many martyrs and heroes, and 
many peoples, have said the same; and 
they have all, in their various ways, 
followed the counsel of Emerson: 


Give all to love: 

Obey thy heart. 

Friends, kindred, days, 
Estate, good fame, 

Plans, credit, and the Muse, 
Nothing refuse... . 

Follow it utterly. ... 


Hume stressed the distance between 
values and facts, between the is and the 
ought. It is not, he said, “contrary to 
reason to prefer the destruction of the 
whole world to the scratching of my 
finger. . . . “Tis as little contrary to 
reason to prefer my own acknowlede’d 
lesser good to my greater, and have a 


34 Mark 8:36. 
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more ardent affection for the former 
than the latter.” * 

(2) But Hume went perhaps too far 
in keeping values and facts separate 
and apart. He concluded from their 
differences and separation that values, 
which he significantly called “passions,” 
cannot be ruled by reason. “Nothing,” 
he said, “can oppose or retard the im- 
pulse of passion, but a contrary im- 
pulse.” A passion can be replaced by 
another~—-similar or contrary—passion, 
but not by an argument, not by a chain 
of reasoning. “Abstract or demonstra- 
tive reasoning, therefore, never influ- 
ences any of our actions, but only as it 
directs our judgment concerning causes 
and effects.” Passions provide us with 
our goals; reason and considerations of 
fact may help us in our choice of means 
—‘Reason is, and ought only to be the 
slave of the passions, and can never 
pretend to any other office than to 
serve and obey them.” 3° 

Empirical studies, for example, may 
show that it is probable that poverty 
breeds disease and crime. If men want 
to reduce or eliminate disease and 
crime, then they may be influenced 
by these studies to fight against 
poverty as a means to their goal. But 
the demonstration of a probable causal 
relationship between means and end will 
not itself produce a commitment to seek 
to achieve that end. If we are inter- 
ested in the end, then we may be inter- 
ested in finding the best means; but if 
we are not really interested in the end, 
discussion of means is a waste of time. 

But, as I have said, Hume perhaps 
went too far to keep facts and values 
—or “reason” and “passion’’—separate 
and apart. They may cross and inter- 
act. The mind and character of man 


85 David Hume, A Treatise of Human 
Nature (1734-1740), Book D., Part ITI, Sec. 
mI 
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are complex, and their ways are inde- 
scribably subtle. 

Suppose, for example, empirical stud- 
les were to show that the poor have 
diseases that are relatively peculiar to 
poverty and that the rich also have 
diseases, such as are peculiar to their 
ways of life, and that on balance there 
was not much to choose between them: 
that in the end, both the rich and the 
poor end up in the doctor’s office and 
in the hospital. Suppose, too, it could 
be shown that while the poor contribute 
a major proportion of criminals who 
commited certain types of crime, the~ 
same could be shown of the rich with 
respect to other types, so that, on bal- 
ance, again there was not much to 
choose between them. Without the 
benefit of empirical investigations, Swe- 
denborg was able to observe that 


Poverty seduces and withdraws men 
from Heaven as much as wealth. Great 
numbers among the poor are as ready as 
the wicked among the rich to defraud 
others, and to live in sordid pleasures when 
they have the opportunity.®7 


Concern with such empirical investi- 
gations and with the problem of means 
and ends may, however, lead to the 
conclusion that our real concern with 
poverty is not that 1t may be the cause 
of certain tangible, even measurable, 
evils, such as disease or crime, but that, 
regardless of such considerations, it is in 
itseli—like disease or crime—an evil 
which society should seek to mitigate 
or end. After years of study and the 
work of many projects has been com- 
pleted, we may reach the common-sense 
conclusion of Dr. Johnson: 


All the arguments which are brought to 
represent poverty as no evil show it to be 
evidently a great evil. You never find 
people laboring to convince you that you 


87 Emanuel Swedenborg, Heaven and Hell 
(1758). 
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may live very happily with a plentiful 
furtune.*® 


Separate consideration of means and 
ends may help to clarify our under- 
standing of what our ends really are, 
and empirical investigations may con- 
tribute to an exposure of our miscon- 
ceptions. When we get all through 
with our research, we may suddenly dis- 
cover that we are not really seeking 
what we purported to be seeking. The 
illumination might have come without 
the great expenditure of time, resources, 
thought and effort, but our common ex- 
perience is that often it comes the 
hard way. 

Some abolitionists probably thought 
that they could demonstrate the evil of 
slavery by showing, with empirical 
data, that slavery breeds sickness and 
criminality. Suppose, however, that 
their investigations disclosed that slaves 
enjoyed longer life than their masters, 
and that they were relatively healthier 
men and women (after all, slaves were 
valuable property, which deserved con- 
cern and care) and that, when judged 
by the standards of the criminal law, 
slaves were better behaved than their 
masters (after all, they had less ex- 
posure to temptation to commit em- 
bezzlement, fraud, adultery, arson for 
profit, and many other offenses; besides, 
the risk to them, if caught, was much 
greater). After reviewing their find- 
ings, it might come to the investigators 
to cry out to themselves: “Can it be 
that we really, at one time, thought that 
slavery was a great evil because we 
could consider it a cause of sickness and 
crime? Did we want to abolish slavery 
because we thought that it breeds these 
evils? How foolish could we be? ” 

Hume, therefore, exaggerated when 
he claimed that 


88 James Boswell, The Life of Samuel John- 
son (1791), entry recorded for July 20, 1963. 


Reason is wholly inactive and can never 
be the source of so active a principle as 
conscience, or a sense or morals.3® 


Empirical investigations of questiors of 
fact may help explicate and may illu- 
mine values and value judgments; and 
such investigations, even when based 
on hypotheses which prove to be mis- 
conceived, have value in compelling 
deeper criticism of the ends to which 
they may be related. 

(3) Hume performed a great service 
for philosophy, law, politics, and science 
when he sharply differentiated ideal and 
fact, “passion” and “reason.” But a 
bridge had to be built to connect them, 
and that connection may be described in 
words adapted from Kant—who was 
awakened out of his dogmatic slumbers 
by Hume: Jdeals wtthout facts are 
empty, and facts without ideals are 
blind. 

Thus, for example, the ideal of equal- 
ity before the law could be only a pious 
fraud unless we made the effort to find 
out the disparity between rich and pocr 
defendants in the availability of defense 
counsel, transcripts of records for ap- 
peal, bail, and related rights. 

As far back as 1865, Massachusetts 
placed on its books a civil rights law 
that banned discrimination on account 
of color or race in places of public 
accommodation. This pioneering law 
introduced an “activist” principle into 
our legal order, for the law presupposed 
the principle that a state has a positive 
role to play in race relations, to protect 
one race against the stronger, dominat- 
ing will of the other; to prevent the 
development of a caste system based on 
race or color; to make the suffering of a 
public indignity on account of race or 
color an offense against the public 
order. By 1964, when Congress en- 
acted the Civil Rights Act, there were 


89 Hume, op. cit, supra, note 35, at Book 
IM, Part I, Sec. I. 
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thirty additional states with laws for- 
bidding racial discrimination in places 
of public accommodation.*° But how 
much have we ever known about the 
effectiveness of our state civil rights 
acts? Those who were concerned with 
such questions knew, in a general way, 
that the promise of these laws far out- 
ran the performance,“ but there were 
no broad studies, no empirical data to 
inform the judgment. The ideals on 
which the laws were based remained, 
to a degree no one can say authorita- 
tively, abstract from the facts of life. 

(4) There is a large area where 
values need to be asserted, where moral 
positions need to be taken, with the 
realization, however, that the inexpressi- 
bly complex situations make it prac- 
tically impossible to prove or disprove 
cause-effect relations between values 
and facts, between the ougAt and the ts. 
Let me cite a number of such situations: 

(a) When George C. Wallace was 
barred by the constitution of the State 
of Alabama from running for another 
term as governor, he placed his wife in 
the Alabama Democratic gubernatorial 
primary, which she won with 52 per 
cent of the vote. In the election on 
November 8, 1966, Mrs. Wallace re- 
ceived 512,970 votes, while her Repub- 
lican opponent received less than half 
that number. As a candidate Mrs. 
Wallace admitted that, if she won the 
general election, she would turn over 
all power to her segregationist husband. 
At her inauguration of January 16, 
1957, twenty-one bands played “Dixie” 


40 See M. R. Konvitz, Expanding Liberties: 
Freedom's Gains in Postwar America (New 
York: Viking Press, 1965), pp. 255~256, M. 
R. Konvitz and Theodore Leskes, A Century 
of Civil Rights (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1961), chap. 6. 

41 See Konvitz and Leskes, op. cit, supra, 
note 40, at pp. 159-168; M R Konvitz, 
The Constitution and Civil Rights (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1947), pp. 
121-123. 


as they marched by the Wallaces on the 
inauguration stand; the area where the 
inauguration took place was decorated 
with Confederate flags; Mrs. Wallace 
took the oath of office on the spot where 
Jefferson Davis had taken his oath as 
President of the Confederacy. In her 
inaugural address, the governor charged 
that federal judges were undermining 
the Constitution, and that a federal 
agency was telling the people of Ala- 
bama with whom their children “shall 
associate.” This, she said, was “an 
effort to gain control of the hearts and 
minds of our children. I resent it. As 
your Governor and as a mother, I shall 
resist it.” 4 

Now, one is tempted to ask what 
effect these events may have on the 
hearts and minds of the same children 
in Alabama for which Mrs. Wallace ex- 
pressed so much concern. What coúld 
children—and their parents and grand- 
parents as well—have been thinking of 
the meaning of “constitutionalism,” “de- 
mocracy,” “the rule of law,” “a govern- 
ment of laws, and not of men,” as they 
saw through the hypocrisy, the cant, 
of the heads of their government and 
of the hundreds of thousands of voters 
who supported them? 

The people of Alabama who chose to 
violate—flagrantly and dramatically— 
the spirit of the constitution of their 
own state are, no doubt, great believers 
in “states’ rights,” in the “sovereignty” 
of their state, and in the superiority of 
the state over the federal Constitution. 
Having learned that it is all right to 
ignore, if one can, the federal Constitu- 
tion, why cannot one treat the state 
constitution in the same way? 

When the first Governor Wallace was 
informed that the federal district court 
—the court later attacked by his wife 
in her inaugural address—had ordered 
the admission of Vivian Malone and 
James Hood, Negro citizens of Ala- 
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bama, to the University of Alabama, he 
said: “I am the embodiment of the 
sovereignty of this state and I will be 
present to bar the entrance of any 
Negro who attempts to enroll at the 
University of Alabama.” This was said 
mine years after the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the school desegregation 
cases. What effect did the spectacle 
have on millions of people who saw on 
their television screen Governor Wal- 
lace as he stood in front of the audi- 
torium door to bar the two Negroes 
from registering? ** How could one 
find out? 

Some thirty-five years before these 
events, Justice Brandeis wrote: 


In a government of laws, existence of the 
government will be imperiled if it fails to 
observe the law scrupulously. Our gov- 
ernment is the potent, the omnipresent 
teacher. For good or for ill, it teaches 
the whole people by its example... . If 
the Government becomes a lawbreaker, it 
breeds contempt for law, it invites every 
man to become a law unto himself; it 
invites anarchy.‘ 

This sounds plausible. But how much 
do we really know about the connection 
between the government as teacher—for 
good or ill—and the citizens as pupils? 
Indeed, with the example of the Wal- 
Jaces in mind, could one not say that 
it may be equally true—or plausible— 
that the government learns from the 
citizens? that George C. Wallace told 
the people of Alabama what they 
wanted to hear, and that his actions 
were in part determined by the role 
expected of him by his constituents? 

We know, I am afraid, very little 
about such matters, and we know, per- 
haps, even less about ways to get at 
the facts. 

(b) Many persons—including Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Harry S. Truman, and 

48 Anthony Lewis, Portrait of a Decade 
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J. Edgar Hoover—have said harsh 
things about nonviolent civil disobedi- 
ence and Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., as subversive forces which contrib- 
ute to general disrespect for law and 
order, and to a moral and psychological 
atmosphere that induces or tolerates 
criminality. But nonviolent civil dis- 
obedience was, in fact, first proclaimed 
and undertaken by at least six Southern 
states when they adopted the theory of 
interposition, according to which states 
need not obey “unconstitutional” de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme 
Court. Following the decision in Brown 
v. Board of Education in 1954, the 
Southern states, declaring that they are 
the final judges of unconstitutionality, 
took the position that they would not 
desegregate their schools and would use 
every possible device to defeat the ‘‘un- 
constitutional” decision. Southern at- 
tacks on the Supreme Court and the 
states’ obstinate refusal to recognize the 
validity of the Court’s mandates pre- 
ceded by some five or six years the civil 
disobedience movement led by Dr. 
King. 

Now, if there has been a slackening 
of respect for law and order, how much 
is due to the civil disobedience move- 
ment, how much to the actions of 
Southern states since 1954, and how 
much to other “causes”? Who can 
tell? How could one find out? How 
can one measure the slack in respect for 
law and order? What time span should 
one use—months, a year, a decade? 
What section of the country or the 
population should be the guinea pigs? 

When, in January 1965, the Supreme 
Court reversed the conviction of a civil 
rights leader for leading a demonstra- 
tion near a courthouse in Louisiana, 
Justice Black dissented and used the 
occasion to say: 


Those who encourage minority groups 
to believe that the United States Consti- 
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tution and federal laws give them a right 
to patrol and picket in the streets whenever 
they choose, in order to advance what they 
think to be a just and noble end, do no 
service to those minority groups, their 
cause, or their country.** 
This is a sweeping condemnation of the 
civil disobedience movement. If true, it 
should remove all respectability and 
legal protection from the demonstra- 
tions. But ts it true? Can the truth— 
or falsity—of so broad a judgment be 
established? 

In February 1966, in a case involving 
a peaceful demonstration in a segregated 
library in Louisiana, Justice Black again 
dissented from a decision which re- 
versed the conviction of the five young 
Negro demonstrators, and said: 

. But I say once more that the crowd 
moved by noble ideals today can become 
the mob ruled by hate and passion and 
greed and violence tomorrow If we ever 
doubted that, we know it now... . The 
holding in this case today makes it more 
necessary than ever that we stop and look 
more closely at where we are going.*® 


How could the Supreme Court find out 
where it ts going, where a decision on a 
set of facts may take the Court or the 
country or a segment of the civil rights 
movement? How could Justice Black 
be sure how the majority decision will 
be read and applied or be misread and 
misapplied? How do we know that the 
crowd of today will become the mob of 
tomorrow, or that those ruled by noble 
ideals will be replaced by men ruled by 
hate, passion, greed, and violence? “Tf 
we ever doubted that,” said Justice 
Black, “we know it now.” But what 
is it that we know? Do we know that 
the summer riots of Watts, Harlem, and 
Rochester would not have happened but 
for the peaceful demonstrations which 
preceded them? Do we know that if 
the Supreme Court majority had upheld 

45 Cox v, Lowstana, 379 US. 559, 584 
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the convictions in the peaceful demon- 
stration cases in which Justice Black 
had dissented, there would have been 
no mobs, no riots? His first dissent in 
a demonstration case came June 22, 
1964; ** the seven riots in the summer of 
1964 came between the middle of July 
and Labor Day.*® But can any one 
establish a causal relationship between 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
which involved peaceful ‘sit-in demon- 
strations, and the riots in Rochester, 
Jersey City, Philadelphia, and several 
other cities? Did the rioters know of 
the decisions of the Supreme Court? 
What happened during the intervening 
month—was it a “heating-up” period? 

(c) In the recent case involving the 
conflict between privacy and freedom 
of the press, Justice Harlan, concurring 
in part and dissenting in part, con- 
tended 


that a State should be free to hold the 
press to a duty of making a reasonable 
investigation of the underlying facts and 
limiting itself to “fair comment” on the 
material so gathered 


This statement of principle was fol- 
lowed by two sentences which bristle 
with empirical questions: 


Theoretically, of course, such a rule might 
slightly limit press discussion of matters 
touching individuals. . . . But, from a 
pragmatic standpoint, until now the press, 
at least in New York, labored under the 
more exacting handicap of the existing New 
York privacy law and has certainly re- 
mained robust.*® 


How much of a limit on the press is 
only a “slight” limit? How does one 


47 Justice Black started his dissents in the 
civil rights trespass cases with Bell v. Mary- 
land, 378 U S. 226 (1964); Bouie v Columbia, 
378 US. 347 (1964); Griffin v. Maryland, 
378 US. 130 (1964); Barr v. Columbia, 378 
US 146 (1964) Al the cases were decided 
June 22, 1946 

48 See M R. Konvitz, Expanding Liberties, 
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judge a press to be “robust”? How 
can one tell how much of its “robust- 
ness” has been sacrificed by the press 
in New York on account of the statute 
on privacy? How could one make a 
reliable study of the instances in which 
newspapers refrained from publishing 
reports because of the existence of the 
statute on privacy? 

Justice Harlan concluded his attack 
on the principle formulated by the ma- 
jority with the prediction that the prin- 
ciple would prove to be “ultimately 
harmful to the permanent good health 
of the press itself.” How can he pos- 
sibly know this? What qualities of the 
' press, specifically attributable to the 
Court’s ruling, could be identified as 
“harmful” to the press? How long a 
time is required to measure the “harm- 
ful” effects of a legal ruling on the 
“permanent good health” of the press? 

The questions we have asked are 
mainly rhetorical, put without expecta- 
tion of hearing answers. For not only 
are answers lacking, but also lacking is 
the knowledge sufficient to put the ques- 
tions intelligibly. 

We have, however, seen men of great 
responsibility, including Presidents of 
the United States and Justices of the 
Supreme Court, state propositions that 
touch the heart of vital rights and lib- 
erties, which neither they nor anyone 
else could prove to be true by facts or 
by arguments based on facts and ex- 
perience. If challenged, their appeal 
would be, I assume, to common sense. 
They could also point to the apology 
offered by Aristotle for the imprecision 
with which he undertook his investiga- 
tion of politics. His treatment of this 
subject, he said 


will be adequate, if it achieves that amount 
of precision which belongs to tts subject 
matter. The same exactness must not be 
expected in all departments of philosophy 
alike, any more than in all the products 
of the arts and crafts ... ; for it is the 


mark of an educated mind to expect that 
amount of exactness in each kind which the 
nature of the particular subject admits. 
It is equally unreasonable to accept merely 
probable conclusions from a mathematic- 
jan and to demand strict demonstration 
from an orator 5° 


With respect to some broad, complex 
questions, we shall need to be satisfied 
—at least for the foreseeable future— 
with only the “probable conclusions” 
which Aristotle allowed the orator. 
Thus, we are not to expect anyone to 
demonstrate that the nonviolent civil 
disobedience demonstrations in the civil 
rights movement had the effect of in- 
creasing or decreasing respect for law, 
legal process, and authority; or that 
they prevented race riots by serving as 
safety valves; or, on the contrary, that 
they acted to stimulate race riots by 
accustoming young people to take their 
demands to the streets and other public 
places. We must be reconciled to the 
possession of only fragmentary knowl- 
edge, or perhaps almost total ignorance, 
with respect to some highly significant 
issues involving relations between values 
and facts. 

(5) There is, however, the danger 
that many questions of fact will not be 
investigated simply on the exaggerated 
assumption that the facts and their re- 
lations make such a “big, blooming, 
buzzing confusion” that the mind can- 
not penetrate them or reduce them to 
an intelligible order; and so there will 
be no commerce between the realm of 
ts and the realm of ought. Each will 
flourish in its own impenetrable king- 
dom. This would give up more than 
may be warranted. 

Consider how little we really know 
about academic freedom. In the case 
decided by the Supreme Court in 1967 
in which the Court, by 5-to-4, struck 
down three antisubversion laws of New 
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York, including the Feinberg Law, Jus- 
tice Brennan, for the majority, said: 


It would be a bold teacher who would 
not stay as far as possible from utterance 
or acts which might jeopardize his living 
by enmeshing him in this intricate [statu- 
tory and administrative] machinery... . 
The result must be to stifle “that free 
_ play of the spirit which all teachers ought 
especially to cultivate and practice.” 51 


“The result must be . . .,” said the 
Court, but Justice Brennan did not stop 
to document this proposition. Later in 
the opinion, the Court said: 


The stifling effect on the academic mind 

from curtailing freedom of association in 
such measure [as is accomplished by the 
Feinberg Law] is manifest, and has been 
documented in recent studies. 
And here the Court cited a half-dozen 
studies, most of them of a general na- 
ture and several—perhaps no more 
than two—that may pass as empirical 
studies. 

Admittedly, it is difficult to find out 
what effects teacher loyalty oaths and 
regulations may have on the teachers 
and their work. We know that in the 
‘school and college system of New York 
City, some four hundred teachers and 
other employees have been dismissed or 
have terminated their services as a re- 
sult of inquiries under the Feinberg 
Law. Most were dismissed for refusal 
to answer questions about themselves."* 
There are those, however, who contend 
that “a bold teacher” is always bold; 
that bold teachers were not silenced or 
curtailed in their freedom even in the 
McCarthy period; that timid teachers 
are timid even in an atmosphere of 


freedom. We should try to find out 


more about such matters than we have 
done in the past. We may not be able 
to establish much, but we have not thus 


51 Keyishian v. Board of Regents, 87 S. Ct. 
675 (1967). 

62 Article by Mary Hornaday in Christian 
Science Monitor, January 26, 1967. 


far really tried to establish anything. 
What shall be the indicators of academic ` 
freedom? Surely the absence of loyalty 
oath and similar laws and regulations: 
must signify something or there would 
not be so much emotion generated by 
their existence; but we have here a 
matter to which we have not tried to 
give “that amount of precision which 
belongs to its subject matter.” 

A similar point may be made about 
the law of obscenity. We know that the 
Supreme Court has avoided saying that 
obscene publications may be prohibited 
because they have evil affects on those 
who read them, or on the youth, or on 
some other special group—that such 
publications may be prohibited because 
they create a “clear and present danger” 
to certain “substantive evils” which a 
state may have a right to prevent.” 
The Court has, however, said that ob- 
scene publications are outside the pro- 
tection of the First Amendment be- 
cause they are “utterly without redeem- 
ing social importance.” °* Suppose that 
reliable studies were to show that such 
publications “often” achieve “beneficial” 
effects and only “seldom” achieve “evil” 
effects. It may then well be that the 
Court, the legislatures, and the informed 
public generally would change their at- 
titude. In 1963 the [London] Times 
Literary Supplement called upon the 
Home Secretary to 


institute a thorough study of the effects 
which different types of supposedly per- 
nicious literature ... can have on more or 
less susceptible readers For the first es- 
sential is that we should all stop simply 
speculating one way or another on this 
head. At present the whole question is 
based on guess work.5® 


There have been some factual studies 
of the problem, but they barely scratch 


583 See Konvitz, Expanding Liberties, op. 
cit., supra, note 48, at pp 117, 168-242. - 
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the surface.5® One should not, of 
course, underestimate the difficulties in- 
volved in setting up and pursuing such 
empirical, and even experimental, in- 
quiries, but more difficult tasks have 
been accomplished. 

It should be added that the value of 
empirical studies in such an area would 
be considerably lessened if they were 
not set up on a continuing basis; for we 
live in a time in which moral standards 
are rapidly shifting. The reactions of a 
generation to whom Fanny Hill, Tropic 
of Cancer, and Playboy magazine are 
readily available and who assume such 
publications as a matter of course must 
be different from a generation to whom 
they were as unthinkable as they were 
unseeable. The changes are rapid and 
deep; for example, the National Cath- 
olic Office for Motion Pictures, formerly 
the National Legion of Decency, made 
its 1966 awards to Georgy Girl as one 
of the two best pictures of the year, 
and the Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission of the National Council of 
Churches made one of its awards to 
Whos Afrasd of Virginia Woolf? 5 
The time dimension would need to fit 
prominently in any investigations; this 
` will make general conclusions more haz- 
ardous; still, considerable room may be 
left for significant empirical analysis, 
which may interact with our relevant 
constitutional or other principles. 

(6) The recent case of Kent v. 
United States®® poignantly calls atten- 
tion to another aspect of the problem 
of connection between goals and indi- 
cators. The case involved the waiver 
of jurisdiction over a juvenile delinquent 
by a juvenile court without a hearing 
and without stated reasons for the 
waiver, thereby subjecting the child to 
the possibility of a death sentence in- 

56See some of the literature cited ibid at 
p. 405, note 4. 
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stead of treatment for a maximum of 
five years.. In unanimously reversing 
and remanding the case, the Supreme 
Court, in an opinion by Justice Fortas, 
said that studies and critiques in recent 
years raised serious questions as to 
whether the actual performance of juve- 
nile courts 
measures well enough against the critical 
purpose to make tolerable the immunity 
of the [juvenile court] process from the 
reach of constitutional guarantees applica- 
ble to adults. There is much evidence 
that some juvenile courts . . . lack the 
personnel, facilities and techniques to per- 
form adequately as representatives of the 
State in a parens patrias capacity, at least 
with respect to children charged with law 
violation. ‘There is evidence, in fact, that 
there may be grounds for concern that the 
child receives the worst of both worlds: 
that he gets neither the protections ac- 
corded to adults nor the solicitous care 
and regenerative treatment postulated for 
children.5® 

This indictment of our juvenile courts 
—an institution of which most Ameri- 
cans could naturally assume we could be > 
justly proud as evidence of our great 
concern over the welfare of children— 
underscores the fact that some of our 
institutions are praiseworthy only if we 
judge them by their facade. When we 
open them for inspection, we get quite 
a different picture, and even a different 
smell. In recent years we have become 
aware of the low quality of education 
provided for millions of our children in 
the public and the parochial schools; 
hardly a day passes when we are not 
reminded of the shabbiness of the per- 
formance inside our attractive-looking 
hospitals. What Florence Nightingale 
is reported to have said of hospitals 
may, unfortunately, be said of many of 
our institutions of which we are—some- 
times insufferably—proud: “The least 
you can expect of a hospital,” she said, 
“Is that it should not spread disease! ” 

59 Ibid., at p. 1054, 
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_ For years, the evidence was available 
that the way legislative apportionment 
worked, our much-vaunted democracy 
was only the barest approximation of 
the democratic ideal; yet hardly anyone 
stirred before the Supreme Court, in 
1962,°° opened the door for judicial re- 
view of apportionment and made relief 
possible. For years, the evidence was 
available that the “separate but equal” 
principle was a cheat and a fraud; yet 
hardly anyone cared before the Court 
exploded the fiction in the face of the 
American people in the 1954 decision. 

Surely, for years, it was no secret 
that in criminal cases, defendants who 
were too poor to engage legal counsel 
often failed to receive a fair trial; yet 
Americans went about their work and 
business and undoubtedly often re- 
marked that in totalitarian countries, 
like the Soviet Union, men could not 
be sure that they would, when in 
trouble, receive a fair trial. The Irish 
proverb that “the hills look green that 
are far away” must often be reversed: 
the hills ‘look green that are near. 
Again, we waited for the Supreme 
Court, in 1963, to correct our ‘vision. 
“That government hires lawyers to 
prosecute and defendants who have the 
money hire lawyers to defend are,” said 
the Court, 


the strongest indications of the widespread 
belief that lawyers in criminal courts are 
necessities, not luxuries. The right of one 
charged with crime to counsel may not be 
deemed fundamental and essential for fair 
trials in some countries, but it 1s in ours 
.... This noble ideal [of fair trials before 
impartial tribunals in which every defen- 
dant stands equal before the law] cannot 
be realized if the poor man charged with 
crime has: to face his accusers without a 
lawyer to assist him.®? 


60 Baker vy. Carr, 369 US. 186 (1962). 

61 Case cited supra, note 29. 

82 Gideon v. Wainwright, 372 US. 335, 344 
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These‘ are only a few instances of 
shocking discrepancies between our 
noble ideals and our practices, where 
for years the practices have been known 
to exist, and yet the American people 
were, on the whole, indifferent and pre- 
tended innocence. We tend to sweep 
under the rug our inconsistencies and ~ 
failures. As the civil rights demonstra- 
tions dramatically showed, we are as a 
people prone to believe that once we 
have approved an ideal, nothing further 
remains to be done: the ideal is assumed 
to be self-fulfilling; yet there is hardly 
an aspect of our ideals of which we can 
truthfully say that it has been fully, 
or even substantially, achieved. 


Summary 


It is not enough for a nation fo pro- 


fess to be a democracy. East Germany 
.calls itself the German Democratic Re- 


public, and North Vietnam calls itself 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 
Nor is it enough for a nation to have a 
constitution and a bill of rights. Stalin 
gave the Soviet Union in 1936 a con- 
stitution with provision for universal, 
direct suffrage, with secret ballot, and 
with a bill of rights that professes to 
guarantee freedom of conscience, free- 
dom of speech, the press, assembly, 
mass meetings, street processions and 
demonstrations, and the inviolability of 
homes and privacy of correspondence.™ 
The statement and affirmance of ideals 
are important: for while nations—like 
St. Paul**-—follow the worse, their bills 
of rights are admissions against interest, 
admissions that they see the better; 
they are the tribute that vice pays to 
virtue. And as our own case has shown, 
there is no telling when—sometimes 
even after the passage of a century or 


68 United Nations,: Yearbook on Human 
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more-——a provision of a bill of rights 
gets called in like a promissory note, 
and we are told by a court, or by a 
group of college and high school stu- 
dents in a demonstration, that we either 
put up or shut up. 

For a nation honestly to estimate the 
degree to which it lives by its vision 
and its self-image, it must look at the 
facts. If the facts are not apparent, 
it must set up machinery to get at the 
facts, for ideals without facts, consis- 
tent with the ideals, are empty. 

In looking for the facts, it is neces- 
sary.to keep in mind different situations. 
I have dealt, in the second part of this 
paper, with only six different situations. 
There are, I am sure, many others, but 
these should suffice to point up the com- 
plex question of the relation between 
goals and indicators as the question 
touches fundamental rights and liber- 
ties. The different situations touched 
on were the following: 

(1) There are values that seem to 
demand vindication without regard to 
the proofs of what they may produce; 
_for example, starting in 1954, our fed- 
eral courts have been ordering and com- 
pelling desegregation of universities and 
schools and will not listen to arguments 
about hardships, unrest, and violent 
resistance. 

(2) Investigations of fact, even when 
directed toward hypotheses which prove 
to have been misconceived, may have 
value in throwing light upon values 
which may have been misunderstood, 
disregarded, or falsely estimated. For 
example, I think that many of the at- 
tempts to establish that poverty is a 
source of this evil or that are not likely 
to prove successful; yet the attention 
focused on poverty is itself justified as 
possibly contributing to an intensified 
sensitivity to poverty as in itself an 
evil: an evil not because it leads ‘to 
other evils, but simply because the state 
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of poverty is by itself an evil. Em- 
pirical investigations may contribute to 
a refinement of our sense of values and 
may be a process out of which new 
values may emerge. 

(3) We lack the knowledge of how 
our ideals are effective, or even if they 
are at all effective in life; for example, 
many states had civil rights acts, fair 
employment practice acts, fair housing 
acts, fair educational practices acts, but 
we seemed satished that we have done 
our duty fully when we enacted these 
laws and provided some enforcement 
agencies, ‘These steps may, as a mattér 
of fact, have had the bad effect of sooth- 
ing our consciences—prematurely. We 
made almost no effort to find out how 
effective—-or ineffective—these statutes 
and agencies in fact were. 

(4) Some questions seem to be too 
large and too complex for fruitful em- 
pirical inquiry; for example: Have the 
clvil rights nonviolent. demonstrations 
contributed to a greater respect for law 
and the rule of law, or to an increase in 
criminality, a proneness to rioting, and 


a general disrespect for authority? Has - . 


the privacy statute of New York State 
had good or bad effects on the ideal of 
freedom of the press? Questions of 
such complexity—at least in the present 
state of the tools and methods of social 
science-——had better be left unexplored 
as likely to be fruitless or impossible. 
But eventually the tools may be sharp- 
ened, and the methods may become more 
sophisticated. In any case, we can look 
only for “that amount of precision 
which belongs to its subject matter” 
and make no exaggerated claims. 

(5) There are vast stretches of un- 
explored regions; for example, we have 
little reliable knowledge of the effects of 
obscenity or pornography. We know 
little about the extent to which teachers 
and professors use the academic free- 
dom that they are supposed to have, 
and the extent to which laws, regula- 


of life. ` 
`. those who can do something about an 
_ evil to recognize its existence “with all 


tions, praétices; or traditions impinge 
upon or curtail their freedom. 


(6) We have, on ‘the one: hand, 


values, more or less clearly defined, and, 
on the other hand, a considerable 


` amount of data which show how in- 

‘adequately these values are fulfilled. in 
- our society; for’ example, studies of 

legislative malapportionment were avail- 
` -able- for years before Baker v. Carr. 
‘ There is in our society and in our gov- 
ernmental system often an unconscion- 
able lag of time between proof of‘ the‘ 


existence of an institutional disease or 


malfunction and the cure: the values . 
seem to exist in compartments which. 


are effectively insulated from the facts 
The problem is how to get 


deliberate speed”—to get the guardians 


` `of our goals to read the indicators. ° 


Quis CUSTODIET IPSOS CUSTODES? 
There is the danger that the govern- 


7 i ment of the United States—or, of any 
nation—will naturally pretend that its 


goals are the purest and most noble 


. and that its conduct has. been most 


virtuous. Politics tend to corrupt the 
highest values—generally not by direct 
attack but by pretending that the gov- 
ernment or the administration or the 
party is better than -it is. “The devil 


is always an angel who pretends to be 


God. Therefore, while egoism is the 
driving force of sin, dishonesty is its 
final ‘expression.” co We may grant, 
and continue to assume, that a nation 
or government “is not as virtuous as it 
pretends to be; and also less virtuous 
than it might be if it made fewer 


pretensions.” ° 


There are, however, enough instances 


of honest governniental reporting to 


68 Reinhold Neibuhr, An Interpretation of 
Christian.Ethics (New York: Meridian Books, 
1935}, p. 83. 

67 Jhid., at p. 85. 
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warrant our feeling | that the A are - 


- calculated risks which prudently may be . 


taken.. Let me cite a number of, ex- 


~- amples in support of this feeling: 


(1) Soon after Congress enacted the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952 (the McCarran-Walter Act) over 


President Truman’s veto, the President - 


appointed the President’s Commission 
on Immigration and Naturalization to 
study and evaluate the immigration and 
naturalization policies and to make rec- 
ommendations. The, Commission’s :re-. 
port, Whom We Shall Welcome,® is a 
model of candor, sincerity, and truth. 


No outside, even foreign, group could , 


have made a more honest report. It.is 
free of any taint of cant, hypocrisy, or 


sugar-coating. ‘This report had to wait — 


some twelve years for its full vindica- 
tion; but it was vindicated when Presi- 
dent Johnson signed, on October 3; 
1965, the act of Congress that provided 
for the elimination of the national- 
origins system of quotas. 


(2) In the spring of 1946, after the ! ` 
last of the relocation centers had been ` 
closed, the War Relocation Authority . 


(WRA) issued ten reports on the trag- 
edy that hit the Japanese-American- 
people immediately following the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. The integrity of this 
official study, published by the United 
States Department of the Interior, may 
be measured by this passage from the 
final—tenth—volume: 


But perhaps the most disturbing results ` 
are the least tangible ones—the pattern we _ 
have established for undemocratic behavior, _ 


the stain on our national record in the eyes 
of freedom-loving peoples throughout the 


world, and the physical discomfort and | 


68 US., Presidenta Commission on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, Whom We Shall 
Welcome. The report was submitted to 


President Truman on January 1, 1953, just | 


before. he left office. Philip B. Perlman, 
one-time Solicitor -General of the United 


States, was chairman; Harry N. Rosenfield : 
was executive director. f 
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mental anguish we have brought upon 


thousands of sincere, well disciplined and 
patriotic people. If we had learned to 
judge people by their individual worth in- 
stead of by the pigmentation of their skin 
and the slant of their eyes, these things 
would not have happened and we would be 
& prouder, more widely respected Nation 
today. 


(3) The historic report of 1947 by 
President Truman’s Committee on Civil 
Rights cannot be praised too highly. 
Had it been prepared by a tribunal of 
foreigners, with Bertrand Russell at 
their head, it could not have been more 
critical. The stance and tenor of this 
report—To Secure These Righis—-may 
be sensed from the following general 
recommendation of the Committee: 


In general: The elimination of segrega- 
tion, based on race, color, creed, or national 
origin, from American life. The separate 
but equal doctrine has failed in three im- 
portant respects. First, it is inconsistent 
with the fundamental equalitarianism of 
the American way of life in that it marks 
groups with the brand of inferior status. 
_ Secondly, where it has been followed, the 
results have been separate but unequal 
facilities for minority peoples. Finally, it 
has kept people apart despite incontro- 
vertible evidence that an environment fav- 
orable to civil rights is fostered whenever 
groups are permitted to live and work 
together. There is no adequate defense of 
segregation,?° 


It should be underscored that this was 
said seven years before the Supreme 
Court overruled its “separate but egual” 
rule and ten years before Congress en- 
acted the first civil rights act in eighty- 
two years."* On the whole, the reports 


89WRA: A Story of Human Conservation 
(1946), p. 190. J. A. Krug was Secretary of 
the Interior. D. S. Myer was Director of 
the War Relocation Authority. 

70U.S., Presidents Committee on Civil 
Rights, To Secure These Rights (1947), p. 166. 
Charles E. Wilson was chairman Robert K 
Carr was executive director. 

Tı Civil Rights Act of 1957, 71 Stat. 634 
(1957). 


of the United States Commission on 
Civil Rights, starting with the report 
published in 1959, have been up to the 
standard set by the 1947 report. 

Indeed, one may venture to suggest 
that by now the United States enjoys 
something of a “tradition” of honest 
and courageous governmental reporting. 
A significant older document that is 
evidence of this “tradition” is the fam- 
ous report on the Chicago strike of 
1894, made by a commission appointed 
by President Cleveland to examine into 
the causes of the Pullman strike. The 
commission looked at the facts without 
fear or favor, and its most important 
recommendations had to wait for some 
thirty to forty years for adoption by 
Congress.™* I think that when a hbis- 
torian investigates the history of gov- 
ernmental reporting, he will find many 
reports that he will want to list in his 
honor roll.”? 

Our society is not, however, com- 
pletely dependent on governmental agen- 
cies for periodic examination and report- 
ing of national goals. Private watchdog 
organizations are indispensable for the 
progress of civil liberties and civil 
rights. We could not sleep or be awake 
securely without private organizations 
that neither slumber nor sleep—such as 
the American Civil Liberties Union, the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the American 
Jewish Congress, the American Jewish 
Committee, the B’nai B’rith Anti-Defa- 
mation League, and the Association on 
American Indian Affairs. Such organi- . 
zations are important as long as they 
are led by persons who are totally dedi- 
cated to the pursuit of their organiza- 
tions’ goals and programs, maintain ` 
their organizations in complete inde- 

72 Railway Labor Act of 1926 and National 
Labor Relations Act of 1935, 

78 He would, I think, make special mention ` 
of the reports of the National Resources 


Planning Board, created in 1939, and abolished 
in 1943. 
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pendence of government, administra- 
tion, and party, and are not afraid of 
antagonizing public opinion and even a 
large segment of their own membership. 
I would submit that the record of these 
organizations bears out tbe judgment 
that they have been loyal to their pur- 
poses with exemplary Sa and 
courage. 

Fortunately, too, watchdogs are built 
into our system of government. There 
are many notable veto messages by the 
President which have the prophetic 
quality. They remind the Congress and 
the nation of the permanent ideals 
which threaten to be weakened or de- 
stroyed. President Truman’s veto of 
the Internal Security Act of 1950 (the 
McCarran Act)"* is an instance of this 
important Presidential power. There 


are numerous opinions of the United 
‘States Supreme Court—opinions for the 
Court, as in the School Desegregation 
Cases of 1954; dissenting opinions, as 


Low Teentsiann Oe nee See 2h Genk TA 


United States (1962) by Michael Har- 
rington. Who can estimate the great 
influence of the writings by the late 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr.? We live in an 
age of noise and mass media; but the 
power of the still small voice, before or 
after the fire, is not to be belittled. 

There is a crying need, however, for a 
privately financed, independent agency 
for research in civil liberties. Per- 
haps the recently established Center for 
Research and Education in American 
Liberties, at Columbia University,”® will 
achieve the financial resources and the 
moral support to become the great insti- 
tution in this area that other institutions 
have become for research in the bio- 
logical sciences, mathematics, aeronau- 
tics, and almost all other aspects of our 
technological civilization. 

I would stress, as a caveat, the im- 
portance of the precaution that private 
research in civil liberties be conducted 
only by agencies which are exclusively or 
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salute case;’® sometimes even a foot- If the agency is interested, for example, 


note’™’—that serve to raise our sights. 

There are examples, too, of solitary, 
unofficial voices crying out and being 
heard. One thinks readily of the ar- 
ticle on privacy by Warren and Bran- 
deis,77 John Steinbeck’s The Grapes of 
Wrath (1939), and the more recent 
-The Other America: Poverty in the 


74US., 81st Congress, 2nd Session, House 
Doc. No. 708, September 22, 1950. 

15 Minersville School District v. Gobitzs, 
310 U.S. 586 (1940). Cf. W. Virginia State 
Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 US. 
624 (1943). 

T6 For example, the footnote in US. v. 
Carolene Products Co. 304 US. 144, 152, 
note 4 (1938), which has played an important 


in judicial administration generally, or, 
in the sociology of law, it may be 
tempted to study the jury by the use 
of concealed microphones in the jury 
room.7® As in other fields of human 
interest and concern, so also in civil 
liberties: the frontiers of our knowledge 
can best be attained by an exclusive— 
perhaps even obsessive—dedication of 
the mind to one end. American liber- 
ties are far too important for research 
in them to be entrusted to anyone 
other than civil libertarians. 


78 The Center was established in January 
1965. It is under the direction of Professor 
Alan F. Westin. 
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Electoral Participation 


By RıcmarD M. SCAMMON 


ABrsTRACT: -The report of the Kennedy Commission on 
Registration and Voter Participation, the 1964 Current 
Population Survey of the Census Bureau, and other data 
indicate a number of facts about United States voter par- 
ticipation. People tend to “overstate” their participation in 
elections. Men vote more than women, the middle-aged more 
than the young and the elderly, whites more, than Negroes. 
The curve of voter turnout parallels those of education and 
income. Turnout is lower in the South than in other areas 
and also varies by urban, suburban, and rural areas. Turn- 
out is generally greater in elections for higher government 
levels and greater in general than in primary elections. One 
group of nonvoters is deterred by such major legal-administra- 
tive obstacles as citizenship, registration, and absentee voting 
requirements, racial and religious disabilities, and administra- 
tive regulations for voting times and locations. A second 
group of nonvoters are those who meet legal-administrative 
requirements but exhibit “lack of involvement.” Age, sex, 
and social-economic status affect lack of involvement. So do 
importance and closeness of elections and competitiveness of 
the political atmosphere. Total voter participation in elec- 
tions is a dubious goal. Perhaps the goal should rather be to 
increase access to the polls by eliminating or altering legal and 
administrative barriers to voluntary voting Ed. — 


Richard M. Scammon, Chevy Chase, Maryland, has been Director, Elections Re- 


search Center, Governmental Affairs Institute, Washington, D.C., since 1955. From 
1961 to 1965, ke was on leave as Director of the 
From 1948 to 1955, he was Chief, Division of Research for Western Europe, United 
He served as Chairman of the United States Delegation 
to Observe Elections in the U.S.S.R., 1958; as Chairman of the President’s Commission 
on Registration and Voting Participation, 1963; and as a member of the OAS Electoral 
Mission to the Dominican Republic, 1966. He is the editor of America Votes, Volumes 


1 through 6 (1956-1964) and of America at the Polls (1965). 
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United States Bureau of the Census. 
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chs, - participation in Government through ' Foremost, they: indicate that Amert 


mt ; __ ` elections is essential to a democratic. 
ys” form of Government,” appointed a spec- 
‘ro, ial Commission to “study the reasons for 
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wor. 
+1," - -the failure of many citizens to register 
es z, "to vote.” The work of the Commission 


„4 and the studies of many others prior to 
i and following its efforts have underlined. 
inih h -the facts of participation’ and nonpar- 
, ticipation well .enough.. The ™ “indi- 
`e, .  cators” of our voting activity are spelled - 
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` cans simply do not participate in -na> 
tiònal elections-as much as do the citi- 
zens of many other democratic states, 
The figures are not as low as they séem, 


‘due to’ the inclusion’ in the -American 


base of such groups as aliens, “movers,” 
and the like, -but even if the statistical 
low sixties for voter participation be 
actually in the low seventies, the. United 
States would not rank very high on an- 
international voter turnout chart.. To 
cite just one example, the French presi- 
dential vote in 1965 had-a turnout. of 
85 percent. `. 

‘Second, they show that. ‘our voter 
turnout, record varies. greatly as mea- 
sured by social class, geographic area, 
sex, age, and other criteria.. The monu- 
menta. effort made. in 1964 by the 


Bureau of the -Census ‘has established 


` useful, benchmarks for us in the-matter 


l of variant voter turnout. 


i 


_ “American: Voting Participation,” 


That survey,” , 


1 Percentages of those voting in the United. 
States are habitually calculated from a base of 
total” population, total “civilian population, 
total resident population, or the like. What- 
ever base is used, it includes large numbers of 
persons who are actually not legally entitled 
to vote. For two excellent treatments of this 
„whole problem, see Wiliam G. Andrews, 
in The 
Western Political Quarterly (December: 1966) 


‘. and Meyer Zitter and Arnold Starsinic, “Esti- 
mates of ‘Eligible’ Voters in Small Areas,” . 


in’ Proceedings of the Social Statistics Section 
(Washington, D.C.: American Statistical As- 
sociation; 1966). - 

2In November, 1964, the Bureau of the, 
Census for the first time included voting 
questions in its Current Population Survey.’ 
The survey was made about two weeks after 
the national election and represents & sample 


comprised of some 33,000 households with - 


- 65,000 persons of voting age—by far the most 


comprehensive survey research into voting. ' 
participation ever made in the United States. ` 


In-the course of this survey it was discovered 
that some respondents had undoubtedly “over~ 

stated” their voting behavior, since . the per- 
centage of those indicating that they- ‘had 


voted was some percentage points higher than 
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. TABLE 2—Vorer PARTICIPATION, PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 1964, BY STATE 











ESTIMATED CIVILIAN 
RESIDENT POPULATION 





OF VOTING AGE 
STATE oa vV ote for 
on dent | Percent 
; (an thou- Ga thou- Voting’ 
sands) sanda) 
Alabama 1,905 690 | 362 
Alaska 106 67 | 63.3 
Arizona 846 481 | 56.8 
Arkansas ; 4,111 560 | 50.4 
California 10,665 | 7,058 | 66.2 
Colorado 1,090 777 | 713 
Connecticut 1,697 | 1,219 | -71.8 
Delaware 279 201 | 72.1 
Dist. of Columbia 494; 199} 40.2 
Florida 3,404 | 1,854 | 54.5 
Georgia 2,537 | 1,139 | 44.9 
Hawai 338 207! 61.3 
Tdaho- 378 | (292) 77.5 
Illinois 6,344 | 4,703 | 74.1 
Indiana 2,825 | 2,092 | 74.0 
Towa. 1,635 | 1,185 | 74.9 
Kansas 1,294 858 | 663 
Kentucky 1,932 | 1,046 | 54.1 
Louisiana 1,873 896 | 47.9 
Maine ` 565 381 | 67.4 
Maryland 1,959] 1,116 | 57.0 
Massachusetts 3,237 | 2,345 | 72.4 
Michigan 4,655 | 3,203 | 68.8 
Minnesota 2,017 | 1,554 | 77.1 
Mississippi 1,214 409 | 33.7 
Missouri 2,703 | 1,818 | 67.2 
Montana 388 279 | 71.9 


taken with other relevant data, ‘indi- 


cates the following. 
actual calculations based on votes cast. Some 
of this no doubt was due to the “gap” 
between the valid vote for president and the 
total number of persons physically going to 
the polls, but more was due simply to over- 
reporting. As the Census Bureau noted in its 
report on this work—Voter Participation in 
the National Election, November 1964-——this 
phenomenon has long been known to survey 
research people. Indeed, it has been noted 
again in the advance statistical materia] pub- 
lished by the Bureau, dealing with its enquiry 
into turnout in the November 1966 congres- 
sional elections. 





ESTIMATED CIVILIAN 
RESIDENT POPULATION 
- OF VOTING AGE 





United States 112,184 | 70,645 


Sources: U.S., Bureau of the Census, Pockel-Data Book USA, 1967 (Washington, D.C.: U.S.. 


Government Printing Office, 1967); and Richard’ M. Scammon, America Votes 6 (Pittsburgh: ` 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1966). 


(1) Men vote more. than women. 
Though there are now some millions 
more women than men in the adult 
citizen population, the higher turnout 
of males has meant that more men have 
actually cast ballots in most, American 
elections than have women. As the par- 


ticipation of women rises, and it has. 
risen in the generation and a half since 


women were fully enfranchised after 


World War I, the “overage” of adult 


women will likely soon result in women 
actually casting.a majority of votes in 
American elections. Within the gener- 
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~ TABLE 3—VorER PARTicrRATION BY States, PRESIDENTIAL cee 1920-1960 


1936 


18.4 


65.3 , 
71.3 





Source: U.S., Report of the President's Commission on Registration and Voting Participation, 1963. 
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| VOTE AS A PERCENT OF VOTING-AGE CIVILIAN POPULATION 


1932 1928 


17.6 


75.1 
62.0 
21.7 
59.9 
78.5 
60 7 
71.3 


18.8 


38.8 
20.9 
49.7 
64.6 
57.7 
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TABLE 4— VOTER PARTICIPATION, BY SELECTED CLASSES, NOVEMBER 1964 


` p VOTERS AS A PERCENT OF VOTING-AGE CIVILIAN 
p NONINSTITUTIONAL POPULATION 


United States — 


Age 18-20 years 
Age 21-24 years 
Age 25-34 years 
Age 35—44 years 
Age 45-54 years 
Age 55-64 years 
Age 65-74 years 
Age 75 plus 


White 
Negro 


‘Northeast : 
North Central ` 
South 
West 


Metropolitan in Central Cities 
Metropolitan outside Central Cities 
Nonmetropolitan 


Elementary School (b) 





High School 

College 

Employed ; 

Unemployed 

Family income (b)- 

‘ Under $2,000 49.6 53.6 46,4 
$ 2,000-$2,999 57.6 60.5 55.2 
$ 3,000-$4,999 62.7 65.6 60.1 
$ 5,000-$7,499 12.4 , 715.3 69.6 
$ 7,500-$9,999 Si 78.3 79.9 76.7 

. $10,000 and over F 84.9 ' 86,1 83.6 


Source: U.S., Bureau of the Census, Voter Participation in the National Election, November 1964- 
For the age group-male 18-20, (a) indicates inadequate base. For schooling and family income, 
(b) indicates figures excludé the small number of voters under 21 years of age in the four states 
permitting such persons to vote. Income data includes only those persons actually in primary 
families. The school categories include respondents with any educational experience in the group’ 
indicated. 


ally larger turnout. of men, the pre- (2) Younger people vote less than 
dominance of male voters is most not- the middle-aged, and the youngest vot- 
able among older voters, those with ers ballot even less. than those over 75. 
lower educational attainment, and in It has long been remarked that voter 


La 


the South. turnout follows a definite age pattern, 


Cai 


- quently than white. 


agit be less. d iin: the. future: 
allowing for this factor, however, Negro 
- voter~turnout has been less than white, 


“In other countries as well as in the 


United States. The youngest voters 
have the least interest in politics and 


- public affairs; many are still in school, 
- others in military service, still others 
`- moving about getting started on careers 
-and families. 


The participation curve 
rises sharply in, the early thirties,’ then 
reaches its peak: in the 45+65 group. 
In later years it drops off, as interest 
may decrease and physical and mental 


capacity lessen. 


(3) Negro’ citizens vote less fre- 
While in the past 
the facts of disfranchisement have con- 
tributed significantly to this ‘variant, 
this is less so today, and, hopefully, 
Even 


quite possibly since so many of the 


socioeconomic factors marking low turn- 


out-are found in such larger concentra- 


-tion in the Negro areas ‘of our large 
`, metropolitan communities. $ 


(4) The curve of voter turnout par- 


) : allels ‘that of educational attainment. 
` ..Men and women of no educational ex- 
' perience, -or of educational attainment 


limited-to the elementary school, vote 
least often. As the educational curve 
rises through high school and on to 
college, the voter turnout rises with it— 
and the differentiation ‘between male 


_ and female voters declines. 


(5) The curve‘of voter turnout par- 
allels that of income. ‘The more afflu- 


- -ent the citizen, the more likely he and 
` his family are to be voters. 


Voter par- 
ticipation rises on a direct curve with 
income, the man or. woman below the 


` poverty level being far less likely to vote 


than the elector with an income of over 
$10,000 per year. With this income 
variant, as might be expected, the un- 
employed are substantially less likely to 
vote than the employed. 

(6)-Voter turnout in the South is 
appreciably less than in other paris of 
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the United ‘Beates Though participa- 
tion is rising rapidly in the Southern 
states, voting, both white and Negro, 
1S markedly lower than in other sections 
of the country. Partly due to exclusion 
of the Negro from the franchise, partly 
as a result of the long dominance of 
one-party ‘politics in the South, voting 
in general elections in this part of the 
country has been low. In recent years, 


_ however, as the effective right to. vote 


~ 


has broadened and, as two-party com-. 


petition in the South has developed, 
the voter Darvapanon. i rate has risen 
sharply. : 


While these findings are re out in 
almost all voter participation research, 


there are ‘areas in which the indicators ` 


are not so clear-ciit. For example, turn- ` 


out in central cities is almost always 
lower than in adjacent suburbs, 
rural area voter participation is much 
more variable. An examination of 


Table 2 will show that the higher- 


participation states iriclude Idaho and 
South Dakota as well as Illinois and 
Massachusetts. While the lower range 


_of participation states includes several 


with high rural populations, factors rela- 
tive to the South are probably, more 
important in this rank order than are 
the figures for. honurban populations.’ 

Religious persuasion and voter par- 
ticipation is another area in which the 


‘available data indicate some differences 


between religious groups, but differences 
less marked than those of, say, income 
and education. Jewish citizens tend to 
vote slightly more than Catholic, and 
Catholic slightly more than Protestant. 


’For some further considerations of the 
data on’ urban-rural voter participation, see 
the author's “The Electoral Process,” Law and 
Contemporary Problems (Spring 1962). The 
Current Population Survey report of the 
Bureau of the Census in November 1964 also 
contains helpful sampling data on this ques- 
tion, and the new report of the Bureau on 
similar studies of the 1966 voting patterns 
will provide additional materials. 


but - 
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But, again, as with the urban-rural 
turnout rates, this may well be due to 
a whole series of characteristics in these 
religious groups rather than to the effect 
on voting of religious feeling itself. 

Note should be taken of the very 
real difference in voting participation on 
electing officers for the various levels of 
government. Table 1 indicates the gen- 
eral drop-off in voting in the “off-year” 
elections for state officers, senators, and 
representatives. Habitually, the vote 
for representatives is less than that for 
president even in presidential* election 
years, and it drops off markedly from 
that figure two years later. In Minne- 
sota, for example, a state in which 
voter participation has normally been 
fairly high, the “off-year” vote for gov- 
ernor in recent years has been some two 
to three hundred thousand below that 
cast for president two years earlier. 

Moreover, local election participation 
tends to be even lower than that at these 
“off-year” national elections. Many an 
editorial writer has commented woefully 
on the lack of interest of the voters in 
contests for mayor and other local offi- 
cials. As an example, the city of Min- 
neapolis cast over 200,000 votes for 
president in 1964, dropped to under 
100,000 for mayor in 1965, and rose 
again to 160,000 for governor in 1966. 
In some cities municipal elections will 
not see so dramatic a drop-off, and some 
actually have a fairly high participa- 
tion, but the rule is that presidential, 
“off-year,” and municipal voting oper- 
ate on a diminishing elector turnout. 
Lowest of all would be noncontroversial 
local bond-issue elections, in some of 
which the number of election judges 
may exceed the total voters. 

Finally, voter participation in prim- 
ary elections is normally less than in 
general elections. Examples of this 
pattern exist in any number, and the 
rule of low primary interest and turn- 
out is general save in some of the South- 
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ern states. There, by reason of the long 
dominance of the Democratic party in . 
state and local affairs, voter participa- 
tion in the Democratic primary has 
often exceeded the turnout in Novem- 
ber. However, much of the differentia- 
tion was due to the decisive character 
of the primary vote; as Republican gen- 
eral election candidates make thai elec- 
tion the decisive one rather than the 
preliminary balloting in a Democratic 
primary, it may be assumed, the South- 
ern pattern will come more in line with 
that of other states. 

These variations in participation rates 
around the nation indicate the inter- 
relation of many of the aspects of voter 
turnout in the United States. It may 
be correct to say that the highest voter 
participation may be in a presidential 
election and by a wealthy, white,’ 
middle-aged, college-educated, executive 
male living in a suburb. It may also be 
correct to say that the lowest rate may 
be found in a local county bond-issue 
vote and by a young, low-education, 
low-income, Negro farm girl in the 
South. But to say this alone is not 
enough. 


THE Wuys 


Why these rates are what they are 
involves two basic kinds of analysis. 
The first of these deals with the admin- 
istrative and legal obstacles to voting, 
the second with the variety of reasons 
why those otherwise entitled to vote do 
not actually do so. It i$ not possible 
to determine exactly what share of the 
37 per cent who did not vote for presi- 
dent in 1964 were hindered by legal 
obstacles and what share simply were 
those eligible to vote who did not do so. 
Since the noneligible share would be 
relatively constant, the apathetic group 
within the nonvoters would rise as the 
curve of nonvoting rises in “off-year” 
and local elections. 

The legal barriers to voting are signifi- 
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cantly less today than they were fifty 
„years ago, due to the general enfran- 
chisement of women following World 
War I and the recent abolition of the 
poll tax, but many still operate to keep 
people from the polls. Here are the ma- 
jor obstacles in current American elec- 
toral legislation. 

(1) Citizenship. Since citizenship is 
a basic requisite to vote in all our 
‘states, alien status is a total bar to 
electoral participation. In earlier days 
noncitizens, especially those with “first 
papers,” were permitted to vote, and in 
the more casual procedures of a century 
ago, it may be presumed that many an 
alien did help to swell the total votes 
cast. But today upwards of 3,000,000 
alien adults are kept from the polls by 
the requirement of citizenship. 

(2) Registration. The need in most 
jurisdictions to preregister personally is 
doubtless the greatest single block to a 
larger voter turnout in America today. 


In the majority of other nations the act - 


of registering the citizenry for voting is 
undertaken as a state function. Reg- 
isters of voters are made up by local 
officials in a variety of ways; appeals 
and reviews are provided with respect 
to these registers; and a final, official 
‘listing of those eligible to vote is pre- 
pared. The responsibility—-and the 


- work—of registration is thus borne by, 


the community, not by the individual. 
' Though some people are doubtless 
missed, and indeed whole streets are 
sometimes inadvertently omitted from 
the voting lists, the resultant registers 
of voters contain a far greater percent- 
age of those eligible than do voters’ lists 
in this country, made up as they nor- 
mally are by the voluntary, personal 
action of individual citizens. 

It should be noted that there are areas 
of the United States in which no regis- 
tration whatever is required for elections 
-—the prospective elector simply goes to 
the polling place and votes. While reg- 
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istration is primarily designed to pro- 
tect the electoral system against fraud, it 
is no absolute guarantee against abuse. 
Fraud can exist—-and has been alleged 
——in areas with very sophisticated regis- 
tration systems. Equally, North Da- 
kota—which has no requirement for 
registration—has rarely had charges of 
fraud in its elections. 

(2) Difficulty of registration. While 
the act of personal registration is in 
itself a block to voter participation not 
common to many other countries, the 
day-to-day administration of registra- 
tion procedures often acts as an addi- 
tional barrier to maximum turnout. In 
some jurisdictions, registration places 
are open only during normal business 
hours and often are limited to a single 
office in a given city or county. In 
others, special registration arrangements, 
are made for certain days and places, . 
but these must be discovered by those 
seeking registration so that they may 
enroll as voters. 

(4) Residence requirements for reg- - 
istration. Since one-fifth of all Ameri- 
cans move in any given year, require- 
ments of a period of residence prior to ° 
election day as a condition of registra- 
tion also prevent a substantial number 
of citizens from voting. Limited resi- 
dence is no doubt required both to pro- 
tect against fraud and to ensure that 
the elector knows something of the con- 
ditions, issues, and candidates on which 
he is passing judgment on election day. 
However, long residence is no guarantee 
that the voters’ judgments will be im- 
proved, and would seem unnecessary to 
prevent fraud. In recent years a move- 
ment has developed to permit voters 
moving from one state to another to 
vote at least for presidential and vice- 
presidential electors, on the theory that 
the voter’s views of national affairs have 
little relation to the place from which 
he has come or to which he has gone. 

(5) Early closing of. regtstration 
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books. In some jurisdictions the regis- 
tration work is stopped and the lists of 
voters closed many weeks—even months 
—beifore election day. Naturally, the 
interest of the voting public tends to 
develop in any election as voting day 
approaches. Closing off the possibility 
of registration long before that interest 
has heightened—in some instances even 
before it has begun to develop—acts 
as an administrative block to maximum 
voter turnout. 


(6) Frequent purging of lists. In: 


order to keep voting lists current and 
up-to-date, and as a protection against 
fraudulent voting in the name of absent 
or deceased registrants, many election 
authorities “purge” their voting lists at 
stated intervals. Failure to do this 
leads to the anomalous situation of more 
names on the voting list than the total 
number of adults in the community and 
invites criticism, if not open fraud. 
However, “purging” every two years 
instead of quadrennially has led to a 
special kind of inhibition on voting by 
those who habitually vote only in presi- 
dential election years. In effect, they 
are required to reregister for each presi- 
dential contest, and an additional burden 
is imposed upon them by reason of their 
evaluation of the importance of the 
“‘off-year” elections. 

(7) Literacy tests for registration. 
In some states it is required that a pro- 
spective voter be able to read and write. 
Often this requirement must be met 
only via the use of English; sometimes 
it can be satisfied in any language. 
Even though illiteracy is limited to a 
small percentage of citizens, there are 
groups of potential voters denied the 
ballot by this barrier. The largest 
number of such citizens will be found 
among the old, the poor, and the rural 
Americans, with a special representation 
of those speaking another language (say 
Spanish) in states admitting only Eng- 
lish as a qualifying language. 


. (8) Civil disabilities. The states 


have a variety of disqualifications from 
the franchise resulting from mental in- 
capacity, felony conviction (if unpar- 
doned), pauperism, and the like. In 
addition, the right to vote is usually - 
denied to persons living on federal prop- 
erty, since the majority of states hold 
that such residence does not establish 
“residence” for voting purposes. Thus, 
military personnel living on an Army 
post are not normally deemed “resi- 
dents” of the state in which the post is 
located. Equally, citizens living in the 
District of Columbia are ineligible to 
vote for governmental offices other than 
in a quadrennial ballot for presidential 
electors. 

(9) Voting by persons away from 
home is often dificult. Registration as a 
voter by a person away from home is 
often not permitted by state law, and 
the casting of an absentee ballot is not 
always easy. Persons living abroad are 
especially handicapped by requirements 
of personal registration and by com- 
plexities in the application for, and 
voting of, absentee ballots. 

(10) Ractal and religious disabilities. 
For many years there was a disgraceful 
denial of the ballot to many of our 
Negro citizens living in the South. The 
methods used to achieve this denial were 
legion. Some were “legal” disqualifi- 
cations, situations in which a Negro 
Jawyer or teacher might be denied regis- 
tration because he could not “interpret 
the Constitution.” Some methods were 
those of social and economic -pressure— 
jobs were lost; credit was denied at the 
local grocery store; teacher contracts 
were not renewed. Still other situations 
involved simple violence—-the mob, the 
shotgun, the bomb. In many parts of 
the South these methods worked; no 
Negro citizens—or at best only a token 
minimum—were permitted to vote. 

Happily, this situation has changed. 
Partly because of federal intervention, 
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>27 change of viewpoint in the South itself, 
+. ‘these barriers to registration and ‘vot- 
_ing are melting away. Some especially 
~> the nonlegal ones—still exist, but great 
progress has been made in the past few 
. ' years in this area, and there-is reason 
„~. ~ ` to believe that the near future will see 
: oa the elimination of all but small pockets 
‘of this sort of un-American denial of 
~, . „the right to vote. 
o  O€ religious disabilities TA remain 
> ;_ none in American law. Total negation 
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- . of the act of voting or denial of voting 


day may act as a barrier to citizens of 


se certain religious views, but there are no 
„s: ° general religious barriers in the electoral 
+. ~ Jaw of any American states. 


a ~ (11) Electoral administration. In the 
Be ' day-to-day administration of registra- 
5 z ‘tion, there are real barriers to the citizen, 
At. as indicated above. “There may also be 
Jiu C., barriers in the administration of voting 
>, itself. - Often, comparisons have been 
~ `- made between the. relatively low turnout 
<i: Of voters in this country, with voting on 
‘| «a working day, and the turnout in those 
"e. © nations which vote on Sunday. In cer- 
“ar > tain localities, the closing of the polls 
«+. + asg early as five or six o’clock in the 
~, afternoon may be an effective inhibition 


Aa “ to voting by some registrants, though . 


"2° provisions for “time off” to vote theo- 
wv, + retically provide a solution to this prob- 
‚> * clem. So arranging the polling places in 
terms of voter load that the man or 
+ woman seeking to vote must stand hour 
-after hour in line is not a formal, legal 
_°+ barrier to voting, but it ‘certainly be- 
ie comes an effective administrative dis- 
J- _ couragement to voter participation. The 
OOO same may be said of locating. polling 
Pe booths in distant, inaccessible places, 
or setting them up in unsavory areas to 
=> 4 which citizens may be unwilling to go 
to vote. 
ta There are aias too, in.the listing of 
the legal and administrative obstacle 


= on a certain day or at a certain time of, 


voter, though those cited here are the 


‘main barriers. But these'are in the law, 


or in the administration of the ‘law. 
Even if all were by some fell swoop 
to be altered, the necessary with the un- 
~necessary, it certainly would not guar- 


` antee total voter participation, even if 
that were itself desirable. In no demo-' 


cratic society, even in those in which 
voting is legally compulsory, is there the 
virtually total turnout as in a dictator- 
ship. Nor would we wish such a torrent 
at the polls—neither via a law of com- 


pulsion nor, by the “unofficial” pres- 


sures of a totalitarian regime. 


The fact is that apathy, or acceptance, | 


or resignation, or disinterest, or aliena- 
tion, or whatever it may be called, will 
keep a number of otherwise qualified 
citizens from the polls. It does so now; 
with present legal barriers to voting 


lessened, there would still be a number- 


of Americans who, simply would not 
vote. i 

This is the second group of nonvoters 
with which we are concerned—not those 
to whom registration and the vote are 
denied by reason of some legal or ad- 
ministrative obstacle to their participa- 
tion, but those citizens, otherwise eligi- 
ble to vote, who just do not bother 
to do so. 

Some of the characteristics of this 
group have been cited above in the list- 
ing of indicators, but the basic reason 
for most voluntary nonvoting may be 
summarized in the phrase “lack of 
involvement.” * Thus, the women of 

4 The general area of political participatio 
as a matter of involvement has been most 
usefully outlined by Lester W. Milbrath iri his 
Political Participation (Chicago: Rand, Mc- 
Nally, 1965). . For an international considera- 
tion of these same problems, see Stein Rokkan 


(ed.), Approaches to the Study of Political 
Participation (Bergen: Chr. Michelsen Insti- 


~ tute, 1962). In the September 1967 issue of 


THE ANNALS, study material in this field will 
also be found in the “Democratic Participa- 


tion” a by Professor Sidney Verba. ` 
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America vote less than the men; insofar 
as this abstention is voluntary, women 
are “less involved” ‘in elections than 
men. Young people vote less than the 
middle-aged. Here, too, insofar as this 
lack of voting is by volition rather than 
through, say, inability to meet a resi- 
dence requirement, there is “less in- 
volvement” than that of older citizens. 
The same factor is present with another 
major group in the population having 
lower levels of voter participation—that 
of citizens substantially less advantaged 
in income and education than the na- 
tional average. 

Reasons for the greater sense of in- 
volvement in higher turnout groups are 
not difficult to determine. By and 
large, men are measurably more con- 
cerned with public affairs than women; 
men hold the great preponderance of 
public offices. As Milbrath has pointed 
out: “The traditional division of labor 
which assigns the political role to men 
rather than women has not vanished.” 
Naturally enough, those who do the job 
are more concerned with it than those 
who do not. 

On the age differentials, as suggested 
in the list of indicators, younger pro- 
spective voters are much more likely to 
be involved in attendance at school, 
military service, and the beginnings of 
careers and families than are those in 
the middle-age brackets. Moreover, 
physical movement, for these reasons 
among others, is more likely to prevent 
the young citizen from acquiring local 
knowledge and forming local attach- 
ments. . Moreover, the younger citizens 
may have political views less developed 
and less firmly held than those of people 
in the middle years, and therefore have 
less commitment and involvement than 
their fathers and mothers. 

Certainly, one of the strongest ele- 
ments in determining voluntary nonvot- 
ing is that of social and economic status 


as measured by income, education, and, 
to some extent, occupation. If there be 
no differentiation whatever in a com- 
munity with respect to legal barriers to 
registration and voting, it is almost axi- 
omatic that the higher-income, better- 
educated suburban areas will vote in 
considerably larger proportions than do 
low-income, low-education slum and 
semi-slum sections of a central city 
In rare situations, the figures may ap- 
proach equality; in even rarer ones, thé 
central city area may have a higher 
voter turnout, but the normal rule is 
that the rich vote more than the poor, 
the higher educated more than the 
lower educated. 

The knowledge of issues, the involve- 
ment in public affairs, the commitment 
to public affairs, the commitment to 
public purposes, the discussion of public ` 
matters—all of these appear to involve 
the high-income, high-education citizen 
more than they do the low-income, 
lower-education voter. In almost every 
way in which we can measure attitudes 
and opinions, the high-income group 
ought to be more involved and more 
committed—and they are, as electoral 
statistics and sample surveys demon- 
strate again and again. . 

Involvement is not only a measure of 
voter turnout in these various groups: 
it is also a measure of the more active 
forms of political participation. If the 
act of registration is the minimal elec- 
toral act of citizenship and that of vot- 
ing the next step, there is an ascending 
scale of political life and work beyond 
just registering and voting. Wearing a 
campaign button (or its automotive 
equivalent-——putting a bumper sticker on 
the family car) is perhaps the next, 
then attendance at a campaign rally, 
next active campaigning itself, perhaps 
then managing a campaign, and lastly 
running for office—all these involve 
larger and larger involvement, and these 
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greater commitments most usually vary 
by groups of our citizens as do voter 
participation. 

But it should not be presumed that these 
various: differences in involvement, and 
thus in voluntary nonvoting, are con- 
stant and never-changing. While it is 
correct that the sense of efficacy, the 
sense of accomplishment, the sense of a 
capacity to “change things” is doubtless 
higher in the groups with the heavier 
voter participation, even these will 
change and alter from election to elec- 
tion. For example, there is a general 
improvement in turnout when any given 
election is felt to be “important.” This 
underlies. the continuing higher voter 
turnout in presidential election years. 
Thè voter perceives the choice of a 
president to be more meaningful to him 
. than that of, say, a local alderman— 
and indeed he may be right in that 
perception. 

Alternatively, heavily contested local 
elections, with a vigorous—even bitterly 
contested—local issue or personality at 
stake may also bring out a heavy vote. 
In' both cases it is the sense of involve- 
ment of the elector which is responsible. 
-If the prospective voter sees meaning in 
the vote for president, and none in that 
for alderman, he will vote in the one 
election, not in the other. If he sees 
meaning in the local contest, he will 
usually find the time and make the 
effort to get to the polls. This sense of 
meaning underlies turnout in most elec- 
tions, but not in all. The presidential 
vote in 1964, for example, saw a cam- 
paign which most observers agreed was 
a clearer definition and delineation of 
issues than any in a generation. Yet 
the participation figure was lower in 
1964 than in 1960, very likely because 
few voters felt the election to be close. 

This factor of the closeness of the 
vote, the marginality of the contest, 
plays an important role in the turnout 
picture. In most elections in which one 
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candidate is clearly ahead of the other, 
the vote curve tends to drop off as the 
less involved and less committed voters 
see less purpose in their trip to the 
polls. In 1964 the meaningfulness of 
the Johnson-Goldwater contest was evi- 
dently sidetracked by the evidence of an 
easy Johnson victory. 

General competitiveness remains as a 
final aspect of voting and nonvoting in 
our American electoral process. Purely 
apart from a clear lead for a candi- 
date in any specific election, the over- 
all competitive—or noncompetitive— 
atmosphere of politics and public affairs 
has an important bearing on how many 
voters actually vote on election day. 
If competition in the political system is 
strong, if elections tend to be contested 
by two vigorous candidates or parties, 
more and more voters tend, in-turn, to 
get involved, to get committed to the 
choice-making process. Under such 
conditions many of the other factors 
tending to produce a low vote—a (tem- 
porary) lack of meaningful issues, the 
prospect of a (relatively) easy victory 
in a particular election—have less effect 
than were these same factors to be at 
work in party situations of minimal 
competition. 


THE GOALS 


Voter participation is often considered 
a goal in itself—a good goal by some, 
a dubious one by others. Actually, 
a democratic system could function with 
minimal citizen interest and participa- 
tion—and it could fail with interest and 
participation at maximum levels. Per- 
haps the real goal of our modern Ameri- 
can democracy should be access to the 
polls rather than just maximization of - 
the number of bodies present and ac- 
counted for on election day. 

It was in this thought that President 
Kennedy’s Commission on Registration 
and Voting Participation made its report 
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in 1963,5 and-it is in this thought that 
useful goals for our democracy are sug- 
gested here, goals which would make 
the ballot box more readily accessible 
to more Americans, without trying to 


drag our total population kicking and ` 


screaming to the polling place. 

-Efforts to bring our voting system 
closer to our people could easily con- 
centrate on our registration systems. 
These are today the major blocks to 
access to the polling place. Considera- 
tion might well be given to the adoption 
in our country of that kind of official 
system of listing of voters which is so 
common in other countries—a system 
in which the first responsibility for reg- 
istration is placed, not on the citizen, 
but rather on the community. 

There are other adjustments which 
could help in increasing accessibility: 
shorter residence requirements, closing 


5 The President’s Commission of Registration 
and Voter Participation was appointed by 
President Kennedy in March 1963, and pre- 
sented its report to President Johnson in 
December 1963. The work of the Commission 
touched on many of the aspects of political 
participation discussed here in the three seg- 
ments of this article and included a set of 
twenty-one “standards” which were recom- 
mended to the states for action. The Com- 
mission’s Report on Registration and Voting 
Participation was published in 1963 by the 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 


of registration books closer to election 
day, purging of voter lists on a four- 
year rather than a two-year basis, ab- 
sentee registration, more polling places, 
ending of literacy tests, and polling 
places open later in the evening—per- 
haps open even for a full 24 hours. 
But more important than any of these 
would be the acceptance by government 
of the primary responsibility in the com- 
pilation of registration lists of voters. 
There is no guarantee that this 
change, or indeed all these changes, 
would ensure that all our eligible elec- 
tors appear at the polls, nor is there 
any reason to believe that they should 
do so. Democracy does not require 
total voter participation, and totalitar- 
“elections” with their 99.9 per cent 
voter turnouts are mere exercises in 
contempt of the democratic idea. But 
democracy does require that the voter 
have not only the right to vote, but also 
an administratively easy way to put 
that right to use. It has been nearly 
fifty years since women were fully en- 
franchised in America, and the Negro 
is still in progress of winning the right 
to vote in all parts of the nation. Per- 
haps the next step may be so to arrange 
our management of the registration and 
voting process that a new goal in mak- 
ing the ballot box accessible will have 
been reached—that of total registration 
of all eligible American voters. 
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The Mass Media—A Need for Greatness 


By ANDRE FONTAINE 


ABSTRACT: United States mass media are probably the 
world’s greatest, and in excellent health, more mature and 
more responsible today than fifty years ago. But they 
are not good enough because: (1) People do not believe 
what they read; (2) the media do not have enough or 
the right kind of information; (3) editors need more power; 
and (4) there are large gaps in knowledge of the impact that 
the media have on the audiences. Once these shortcomings 
have been remedied, the media can face the really difficult 
questions of the times: (1) To what extent has newsmen’s 
reportage only of the dramatic distorted readers’ concepts of 
reality? (2) To what extent has media’s exploitation of 
violence made violence prevalent? (3) To what extent have | 
media contributed to: increase in promiscuity and the cheap- 
ening of sex? (4) To what extent have the media contributed 
to the popularity of extremism and the devil theory of 
international relations? 
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AKEN as a-whole and with all 
their faults, the mass media in the 
United States, many authorities agree, 
are the best mankind has seen. Through 
newspapers, magazines, and broadcast- 
ing, more people are given more infor- 
mation than in any other country in 
history. Through them, each man’s re- 
cognition that he is involved in all other 
men’s lives, which is one of history’s 
great change-making ideas, has been 
vastly expanded. As never before and 
nowhere else, the mass media have done 
the job given them by James Madison: 
“A people who mean to be their own 
governors, must arm themselves with 
the power knowledge gives.” Govern- 
ment regulation of the media is at a 
minimum—perhaps too much. Fi- 
‘nancially, they are in robust health. 
Through them, diverse and unpopular 
opinions are expressed and spread, less 
than idealists wish and more than bigots 
can abide. They have both contributed 
to and fostered cultural expression and 
may even have improved the public 
taste-——may have. 

Most of the numbers that index the 
health of the mass media are up and 
climbing. Although big-city mourners 
regularly lament the death of news- 
papers, just about as many daily papers 
are being born in the suburbs as are 
dying in the cities. The total number 
has remained nearly constant for twenty 
years while the number of readers of 
daily papers has increased faster than 
the population. Advertising revenue 
has nearly quadrupled in the same time 
and now totals nearly $4.5 billion— 
more than magazines, radio, and tele- 
vision combined. Profits range from 8 
to 20 per cent, according to one official 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, as compared with about 6 
per cent for the steel industry. A survey 
of 1965 figures for the New York State 
Publishers Association showed that 
newspaper net profits before taxes 
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ranged from $22,000 for the smallest to 
$1 million for the largest; the average 
20,000—25,000-circulation paper yields 
17 per cent of income as profit, before 
taxes. One index of the financial health 
of newspapers is that it is becoming al- 
most impossible to find a daily paper 
for sale at a feasible price today. 

Magazines, having passed the crisis 
in the 1950’s that took the lives of 
many, are back in bursting good health. 
Circulation of magazines was “increas- 
ing faster than the growth of the U.S. 
adult population,” according to the 
Magazine Publishers Association, while 
advertising revenue for the 1966 was 
7 per cent over the previous year. 

Broadcasting was equally prosperous. 
According to the 1967 Broadcasting . 
Yearbook, total time sales of both radio 
and television for 1966 were $2.5. bil- 
lion, up nearly $200 million from 1965. 
Some 6,430 radio and television stations 
broadcast to nearly 55 million homes 
with television sets and more than 57 
million with radios—all figures up from 
the previous year. And, the National 
Association of Broadcasters’ annual 
financial report said that the typical 
television station had a profit margin of 
22.65 per cent and the typical radio 
station, a margin of 7.65 per cent in 
1965. Both were up from 1964. 

This is fine, because when the mass 
media are run by private enterprise it 
is generally true (with exceptions) that 
the financially healthiest newspapers, 
magazines, and broadcasters do the best 
and most responsible jobs. They can — 
afford to; an editor who has a little 
leeway in his budget is not under quite 
so much pressure to print only the sure- 
fire, and usually less responsible, ma- 
terial—if he is truly an editor and not 
a money-man. 

With all their faults, the media are 
more responsible today than they were 
half a century ago. There is less bias 
in presentation of news, less venality, 
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broader coverage of ‘national and world 
affairs, more—but not enough—presen- 
tation of complex events in a perspec- 
tive that makes them meaningful to 
readers and viewers. Even television, 
which has been the least conscious of 
its responsibility as an information med- 
ium, is showing some signs of recogniz- 
ing its obligations. Professor William 
A. Wood, of Columbia University’s 
Graduate School of Journalism,’ recently 
estimated that about 30 per cent of tele- 
vision and 20 per cent of radio stations 
“have reached the pcint where they do 
more than give routine attention to news 
. and show real responsibility and qual- 
ity in news services.” And in the list of 
things they are doing he includes the 
use of more special-beat reporters by 
local stations, more regular hours of 
news programming, more community 
` service during emergencies, more local 
editorials by broadcasters, and more 
_investigative reporting by stations in 
half the cities in the country’s top fifty 
markets. Further, both the Ford Foun- 
dation and the Carnegie Commission on 
Educational Television had plans which 
looked toward building a_ healthier 
financial ‘base under educational tele- 
vision. ‘The President’s Special Mes- 
sage on Health and Education of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1967 included elements of 
each plan and has given some hope that 
the medium will be able to discharge its 
obligation to keep Americans informed. 
In a speech at the University of 
_ Pennsylvania, Dr. Edward M. Glick, 
director of the American Institute for 
Political Communication, said: 


Today’s press is a far more decent and 
honorable institution than its predecessors 
of 100 or even 50 years ago. The media 
generally—-and the larger newspapers and 
television stations in particular—are doing 
a much more effeczive job of disseminating 


1 William A. Wood, “The Sound of Matur- 
ity,” Columbia Journalism Review, Vol. IV, 
` No 4 (Winter 1966), p. 7. 
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and interpreting the news than was the > 
case at the turn of the century. And the 
federal government has substantially in- 
creased both the scope and quality of its 
informational output in the past generation. 


“All you have to do to see the 
change,” said Wade Nichols,* editor of 
Good Housekeeping and one of the most 
perceptive men in journalism today, “is 
to go back to the files and compare what 
was published years ago with what ap- 
pears today. I think, for example, that 
ali mass media have done an excellent 
job in handling civil rights issues; 20 
years ago all the problems were there, 


- but were generally ignored.” 


The growing maturity can be seen in 
individual cases, too. Look magazine, 
under the editorship of the Jate Daniel 
Mich, handled more: controversial is- 
sues, illuminated more social problems, 
and spotlighted more important trends 
in United States society than it ever 
thought of doing twenty years ago. 
Nichols himself transformed Redbook 
from a frothy, superficial monthly full 
of boy-meets-girl fiction into a book 
that dealt soberly and intelligently with 
some of the realities of life for American 
young adults—like mixed marriages, the 
costs of medical care, block-busting by 
real estate operators, and lip-service re- 
ligion. The Saturday Evening Post, 
after a brief flirtation with sensational- 
ism and libel, has steadied down to the 
kind of responsibility it had under ed- 
itor Ben Hibbs. 

Leading newspapers, too, are respond- 
ing to the challenge to make their col- 
umns more pertinent to their readers’ 
lives. The Wal Street Journal reg- 
ularly prints some of the most trenchant 
and well-written articles anywhere on 
subjects which, to the superficial reader, 
seem far outside its jurisdiction (but 
actually, of course, are not). Ever 
since a magnificent series on juvenile 


2 In an interview, June 1966. 
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crime by Harrison E. Salisbury in 
the late 1950’s, the New York Times 
has carried hundreds of stories that in- 
telligently report and appraise current 
problems and issues. Newspapers in a 
dozen leading cities across the country 
have recently taken on the job of help- 
ing readers who are trapped in the 
bureaucracy of government and big bus- 
iness, through columns variously called 
“Action Line,” ,““Watchem,” “Quest.” 
They act, in fact, as a kind of ombuds- 
man for their readers. 

After the 1964 riots in Watts, the 
Los Angeles Times ran a series which 
reported not what some study commis- 
sion found, but what the people of 
Watts themselves felt and thought 
about their quandary. A series by 
‘ Morton Mintz on the pharmaceutical 
industry, in the Washington Post, be- 
came first a book, then the spark for a 
Congressional investigation. 

All this is good; it is not great, and 
it is not even good enough. The rosy 
generalities mask a number of failures 
which, though varying in the different 
media, apply in some measure to all 
_ three. These failures must be repaired 

if the media are to achieve greatness. 


PEOPLE SIMPLY Do Not BELIEVE 
MUCH OF WHAT THE MEDIA 
TELL THEM 


When journalists produce material 
that their readers reject, they are no 
longer in the communications business. 

Readers do not believe because what 
they are told contradicts their own ex- 
perience. Recently the labor editor of 
Business Week opined that, with less 
than a half-dozen exceptions, there are 
no labor reporters working for the mass 
media. Reason: the media ignore labor 
except when there are strikes, and then 
their reportage is often antilabor. 

This makes no kind of sense. Some 
13.5 million Americans are members of 
unions; most remain members because 


the union benefits them. They live 
through the wrestling over individual 
grievances, the campaigns for bargain- 
ing, and elections of union officers; at 
union meetings they argue out the en- 
dorsement of political candidates and 
their positions on local issues; they are 
told about—-and often support with 
money—the struggles of other union 
members locked in a showdown with. 
management, and some of them know 
the desperate frustration of being 
trapped in a racket union where venal 
leaders and employers conspire to ex- 
ploit them. Yet they read virtually 
nothing about this whole aspect of their 
lives in the mass media. Or else what _ 
they read, their experience tells them, 
is distorted. 

In the past few years, Congressional 
hearings have brought out factual in- 
formation of close concern to millions— 
the safety of automobiles, the high cost 
of drugs, deceptions in packaging, and 
concealed high interest rates for install- 
ment buying. Many people knew of 
these things through their own experi- 
ence, but the media had ignored them. 

Recently, the publisher of a success- 
ful Negro newspaper in Baltimore said 
on a National Educational Television 
program that the reason he had been 
able to start and operate his paper 
profitably was that Baltimore’s big 


‘newspapers had ignored Negro news. 


They were far from the only ones in the 
country which did, even though Negroes 
make up 10 per cent of United States 
population. 

People are not stupid; obviously they 
conclude that the media cannot be ` 
trusted. If this distortion goes on too 
long, or occurs in a controversy that is 
too bitter, their distrust may spread to 
everything that the newspaper or maga- 
zine prints, and they reject it wholly. 

But more often they are selective in 
their disbelief. They may believe what 
a newspaper prints on its women’s 
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pages, or a magazine in its service sec- 


tion, but be quite untouched by either’s 
- political reportage. 
People disbelieve because they are 


better educated today. ` According’ to . 
Ben H. -Bagdikian- in the Columbia . 


Journalism Review (Winter -1966): 
In 1940, the number of Aenean iaie 


: "who had gone beyond the eighth grade was 


27 million, but in 1964 it‘was 67 million 


. .... The number of white collar, manager- - 
ial, skilled and professional workers in 


1920 was 16 million, in 1965 it was 41 
million. p : 


t 


: ye x S dase pa reported, the sale of. hooks 


_ has doubled in the past ten years, and 
the category with the greatest increase 
—370 per cent—was in social and eco- 
- nomic subjects. . 

- People disbelieve because, under the 
AA drumfire of advertising and 


_ public relations, they are much more 


sophisticated than media practitioners 
think. This sophistication enables them 


‘+ to spot’a phony message as far as the 


eye can see, and they detest. being 
fooled. Thus, to the ancient abjuration’ 


that journalists. must be unbiased for, 
ae ` ethical reasons is added the warning 


‘ that bias simply does not work. You 


Tose your audience. 
Recently the Syracuse, New York, 


“papers ran a shrill, one-sided campaign . 
'. opposing free state medical aid for the 


- indigent. 


Many of the stories were 
written by a reporter named Luther 


received—and printed—a one-line letter 


_which said “Please ‘keep Mr. Bliven’s 
editorials off the front page.” 


formal survey of some 300 residents of 


_ all socioeconomic levels in the same city 
‘at about the same time revealed that. the 
‘majority thought that the papers were 

‘biased and therefore unreliable. 
- woman said: 


One 
‘Tm ‘a Republican and 
`- they're on. my side. But still they 
ought not to be biased.” `> 30. - 
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Lou Schneider, oa writes the “Trade 


Winds” column for the Bell-McClure 


, Syndicate, criticized editors in the Oc- 


tober 15, 1966 issue. of. Editor & Pub- 
lisher for printing too much good 1 news 
about business. He wrote: 


Editors own ‘stock and also they do not 
want to upset local department store man- 
agement and other advertisers. If -the 
story is not bullish, they simply get‘ an- 
other story—140 business editors use the 
PR Wire publicity stories. .No one writes 
the shady side of the street... . Yet 
readers want 


what is happening and what is T to 
happén. : 


When they do not get it, obviously. they : 


conclude that the media are not leveling 
with them. 
. There is no complete answer to this 
kind of audience skepticism, simply be- 
cause. ño one knows precisely what kind 
of information people disbelieve or why. 


The. best partial—and too general— 


answer is found in the-old principle ‘of 


fairness and impartiality, If the people — 


believe a paper or magazine is leveling 
with them, they accept a good deal of 
difference of viewpoint without rejecting 
the entire publication. . 

The:second-half of the answer is that 
editors and writers must know the reali- 
ties of their readers’ concerns, and not 
let . publisher’s policy prevent . „coverage 
of it. 

There is; for example, a PT feel- 
ing among readers that advertisers de- 
termine a medium’s policy. Yet scores 
of editors and writers have said things 


‘like: “Never in my 35 years of work 


has an advertiser influenced anything 
we have printed.”. Both are right. The 


_advertiser’s influence is subtle and per- 
` vasive, 


Any journalist smart enough 
to find the right keys on a typewriter 
ey learns the taboos, and learns 


, knowledgeable news they - 
can depend on. There are 21 million in-, 
-vestors in New York Stock Exchange stocks 
alone and they want straight news about - 
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to work within them so surely that he 
forgets about them. But the readers 
do not. 

If there is an answer, it is probably a 
lesson that was first learned a quarter- 
century ago by the New York Datly 
News. A large advertiser objected to 
something the paper had published and 
threatened to withdraw its ads. The 
editor told him to go ahead. The ads 
were withdrawn, the paper felt the loss, 
but continued to publish. Within three 
months, the advertiser asked to come 
back into the paper and was accepted. 
The lesson which too many media ex- 
ecutives, particularly broadcasters, have 
not learned is that advertisers need a 
truly independent publication more than 
it needs them. 


THERE Is NEITHER ENOUGH NOR THE 
RiGHT KIND oF INFORMATION 
IN THE MEDIA 


Information, of course, is simply an- 
other word for knowledge, and the in- 
crease in the sheer bulk of knowledge is 
one of the revolutionary changes of our 
time. It has often been said that the 
total of human knowledge gained since 
1940 equals the amount gained in all 
the years of human history up to 1940. 
Some specialized areas have far out- 
stripped others; physicists know, for ex- 
ample, that the quantity of new knowl- 
edge in their discipline is doubling every 
decade. And the social sciences gen- 
erally are among the leaders in the 
totals of new learning. 

As these areas have grown, they have, 
of course, become more and more, spec- 
ialized, and researchers in them have 
come to use language that is more and 
more esoteric and less and less compre- 
hensible to the layman. A major part 
of the journalist’s job is to serve as 
a communications bridge between the 
specialists and the average reader. In 
recent years he has done more of this 


in all media than ever before, but meas- _ 
ured against the skyrocketing totals of 
knowledge his performance has been a 
roman candle against a Saturn rocket. 

It is trite to point out that television 
is greatly overbalanced in providing 
entertainment as against information. 
Kenneth A. Cox, of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, recently gave 
this reporter some figures on how much. 
A report by United Research, Inc., he 
wrote, found that of 476 television sta- 
tions nearly two-thirds (62 per cent) 
devoted between 71 and 80 per cent of 
their time to it. An earlier study (pre- 
1962), he added, found that 448 net- 
work-affiliated stations spent 78 per 
cent of their time on entertainment as 
against 6 per cent for news, 2 per cent 
for education, and 1.4 per cent for dis- 
cussion. “I believe,” he wrote, “that 
the proportions [for radio] would be 
roughly comparable.” 

Despite a few outstanding exceptions 
like improved half-hour news programs 
on the networks and truly distinguished 
reporters like Walter Cronkite, Edward 
P. Morgan, and Eric Sevareid, the qual- 
ity of information programs is super- 
ficial and episodic. The magazine 
Broadcasting reported (July 25, 1966) 
that the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem (CBS) offered to provide three 
and a half minutes of world and na- 
tional news to go into late-night lo- 
cal programs to 192 of its affiliates; 
only 31 were interested, and the 
offer was dropped. The Columbia. 
Journalism Review (Spring 1966) like- 
wise pointed out that when local sta- 
tions were given a chance to reject news 
material on the Vietnam war they did 
so “in substantial numbers.” 

Even Columbia Professor Wood’s up- 
beat report on improvements in radio 
and television news, cited earlier, found 
increased responsibility in only 20 and 
30 per cent of stations—-something less 
than a majority. 


_ 


Newspapers have fallen short in both 
quantity and quality. Editors across 
the country complain that they have not 
enough space to print all the informa- 
tion they want. Yet experts agree that 
‘the average ratio for all newspapers is 
65 per cent of their space for advertis- 
ing and 35 per cent jor news; individual 
editions, of course, often carry a much 
lower ratio of news—sometimes 15 to 
20 per cent. 

In the Columbia Journalism Review 
article cited earlier, Ben H. Bagdikian 
found that while 


newspapers today are physically larger than 
they used to be, an average of 47 pages in 
1964 compared with 28 pages in 1925... 
there has been no significant increase in 
non-advertising space... . The number of 
non-advertising pages remained at about 17. 


Editors frequently complain about 
the advertising-news ratio; seldom is it 
changed. It is set in the business office 
by the owner or publisher who runs’ the 
- paper, and the editor is given a layout 
sheet for each page showing a jagged 
mountain’ of ads sloping up to the right 
and leaving a hole which he may fill 
‘with news. The priority clearly shows 
whether advertising or news is con- 
sidered the more important. 

Mass magazines do it differently. In 
many, perhaps most, the editor, not the 
business manager, decides on the num- 
ber of pages each issue will contain. 
And the advertising-editorial ratio is 
dramatically different. In a survey of 
fifty of the largest national magazines 
for 1965, for example, well over half 
the space was devoted to editorial con- 
tent. In some magazines, including some 
of the largest, the ratio was as high 
as 70 per cent editorial. Only sixteen 
had less than 50 per cent and one less 
than 40 per cent. The figures are not 
entirely comparable with newspapers 
since “editorial” on some magazines in- 
cluded fiction, but the percentage of it 
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in most was small, and more than half 
had none at all. 

Such quantitative measurements, 
however, tell only part of the story, 
and probably not the most important 
part. The real measure of any mass 
medium is its impact on its audience. 
Do people believe what they see or 
read? Does it give them new insights 
and ideas? Does it help them under- 
stand themselves or the realities of their 
lives and world? Does it give them in- 
formation that is pertinent to the prob- 
lems they face and the judgments they 
must make? 

In these areas newspapers——with out- 
standing exceptions—have largely failed 
—miany not in all areas, but all in some. 

Newsweek for November 29, 1965 
categorized newspapers as 


smug and, of all things, outdated ... 
they have fallen behind the times tech- 
nologically, as employers and, most damn- 
ingly, in the professional tasks of report- 
ing, writing and editing the news. 


Chief cause of this is that the ideas of 
what readers want and ¢an absorb which 
editors had forty years ago have been 
passed down almost unchanged. The 
ideas then and now were that readers 
might be reasonably intelligent, but had 
minuscule amounts of information and 
that they were primarily interested in 
crime, disaster, death, sports, comics, 
scandal, and voyeuristic sex. Through 
the upheavals of the Great Depression, 
two wars, and what the late Adlai 
Stevenson called the five revolutions of 
the midcentury, this formula has re- 
mained virtually unchanged. 

The same sort of editorial judgment 
is perpetuated and disseminated nation- 
wide by the Associated Press and United 
Press International. Here the stories 
are written and edited in New York 
(or state capitals) and punched into 
computer tapes which are sent over 
wires to local newsrooms where they are 
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set into type automatically so that the 
very same wording of the very same 
stories appears on front pages from 
Nome to Nashville. It is easy and 
cheap for an editor to fill his paper with 
these stories if he wants to, and far too 
. many do. Local angles on national 
news and local editorial evaluations go 
out the window unless the editor is 
strong enough and courageous enough 
to buck the system and then defend his 
increased budget expenses to his boss. 
And in newsrooms, as elsewhere in our 
organizational society, this kind of cour- 


age is rare. But it is essential to 
greatness. 
Today’s informed, sophisticated 


reader demands informed, sophisticated 
writing and editing. The magazines 
learned this twenty-five years ago, and 
the best newspapers are now following 
their lead—but only a few and only the 
best. The name of the technique is in- 
terpretive, or depth, writing. In it a 
trained and skillful writer examines a 
complex situation—juvenile crime, slum 
housing, water pollution, a seemingly 
senseless murder—studies the back- 
ground in the library, talks to experts, 
interviews people involved, and comes 
up with what, in his judgment, is the 
essential truth of the situation. Then 
he writes his story in a way that gets the 
reader emotionally involved even as he 
learns the facts. In writing it, he bor- 
rows many of the techniques of fiction 
writing, and even showmanship, but is 
bound always, of course, by fact. 

This is a difficult, highly skilled, 
creative kind of writing. It takes time 
and space, and it costs money, but 
magazines have built multimillion cir- 
culations—-and millions for their owners 
—on it, and the newspapers found in 
anybody’s list of the nation’s best ten 
have done likewise. The Wall Street 
Journal was an early innovator, and its 
offshoot, The National Observer, does 
it consistently today. After the 1965 
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blackout in the Northeast, for example, 
the Observer reported what New York- 
ers did, thought about, and felt like by 
having Reporter Jane Dowling tell the 
things that happened to her during the 
dark hours. Her story was as readable 
as a whodunit with a touch of poetry. 

Speaking at the California Editors 
Conference recently, Herbert Brucker, 
editor emeritus of the Hartford Courant, 
said: “Today’s news isn’t just the gee- 
whiz event that happened a moment 
ago. It is also the significant fact or 
trend that is revealed only when dug 
out by informed professionals who can 
write.” 

This kind of editing and writing is 
the medicine that the media need. For 
decades, they have been attacked as 
presenting too much entertainment and 
not enough information. But nobody 
ever attacks a story or play for being 
too entertaining when it gets the reader 
emotionally involved, causes him to 
identify deeply with the problem, and 
finishes by clarifying for him an essen- 
tial truth about his condition. And this 
is precisely what the best interpretive 
writing in magazines, newspapers, and 
broadcasting does. The criticism of 
“too much entertainment” is really the 
criticism of too much superficial enter- 
tainment, which makes no point, carries 
no message, illuminates no corner of the 
confused and frightening world we all 
live in. 

Most newspaper editors complain 
that they have not the time, the staff, 
nor the money for this kind of writing. 
They do not have the time because 
they are still shackled by the old idea 
that a newspaper must be first with the 
news—in an age when it is impossible 
for them to beat radio and television 
with the story. They do not have the 
staff partly because they do not train 
their writers to do the job—-or have 
them trained. And they do not have 
the money because editorial depart- 
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intents on. _ newspapers are - traditionally - 


" shortchanged in theif budgets. ‘Yet it 
is the editorial department that pro- 
duces’ the most important service a 


_ newspaper’ has to offer, and the one 


_, which makes the press the only private 


’ . industry whose freedom is guaranteed 


‘by the Constitution. Without it the 


P paper ‘becomes a shoppers guide— 


~ 


-whichis a perfectly legitimate publica- 
tion, but is not a newspaper. 

Allen H. Neuharth, general manager 
of the Garinett Newspapers, told a 


. group of editors on June 21, 1966 that 


“you-can increase your editorial costs 
by 50 per cent and still not increase the 
overall production cost of the paper.” 


->~ How low. editorial costs are in relation 
:to others is shown by an examination ` 


of 1965 figures from ee Daily Press 


' Association. 


On papers of 120,000 circulation and 


_ over, editorial costs were half (11 per 
ae cent) of the cost of the paper they were 
: printed on (23 per cent of the total 
_ cost). 

‘creased ‘as circulations got smallér; at . 
i. 22,000-27,000 circulation they. were 
- about equal and at circulations under 


This disparity gradually de- 


Ci i 4,000—a very small daily—the editorial 
department cost twice as much as the . 


newsprint. The lesson is obvious—more 


money, needs to be spent on editorial: 
<. magazine.. 
‘editor, but also vice-president and a 


departments. 


` EDITORS NEED MORE Bown WITHIN 


~ THEIR OWN ORGANIZATIONS 


_ It is axiomatic that great publications 
are the product of great editors, not 


` great business or advertising or circula- 


tion men. The Louisville Courier- 


| Journal became great as the result of a 


succession of- outstanding editors from 


” Barry ‘Bingham and Mark Ethridge 


through James Pope to Norman Isaacs. 
It is the editorial genius of Henry Luce 


‘and. DeWitt Wallace that has built the. 


magazines of Time, Inc., and the Read- 
Ta Digest into their pre-eminence to- 


oe 


‘clever enough to understand this. 
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au These teat editors iie pôs- 
sessed, the ability to win power for’ 
themselves in the organizational jungle. 
But the great are always too rare. A 
change inthe relative power given edi- ', 
tors in the media hierarchy would give 
the necessary scope to’ men and women 


- who are first-class editors, but who lack 


the political skills that are needed to` 
climb the organizational ladder. 
To do this will not be easy. -It must 


. be done by publishers, and. publishers 


are businessmen who deal in dollars and 
are under vast pressures- to show a 
profit. Further, at meetings of depart- 
ment heads where policy is set, the ad- |, 
vertising and circulation managers also 


talk’ in dollars and bring in revenue; 


the editor talks in terms of ideas and 
other intangibles, brings in no money, 
but spends plenty. To rise above. the 
pressures of this imbalance requires a 
transcendent act of will and understand- 
ing of values by the publisher which is 
not only foreign to his training, but-be- 


-yond the capacity of many. 


Some company managements are. 
As. 
part of the Curtis Publishing Company, 
for example, the Saturday Evening Post 
became such a vital force in America 
because, as a matter of company policy, ` 
its editor was the ultimate boss of the 
Ben Hibbs was not only 


member of the board of directors of the 
company. And he was the final author- 
ity on everything that went into the 
magazine—advertising as well as edi- 
torial. Holiday quickly grew to pre- - 
eminence in its field because Ted’ Pat- 


-rick ‘had the same authority” for his 


magazine. D 
But far too few newspaper and mag- ` 

azine editors have this sweeping power. ` 

Broadcasting, of course, is just begin-. 


_ ning to have editors of any kind. Broad- 
casting was born out of show business ~, 


by advertising. It did not have the 
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‘tradition, as print Teda did, that e 


- station was an independent entity in- 


terposed between the advertiser and the’ 


public—an entity called an editor, with 
opinions, thoughts, and judgments 
which were imposed on both. This is 
why broadcasting has been periodically 
shaken by such upheavals as the recent 
resignation of Fred W. Friendly, one 
of the medium’s editorial greats, from 
CBS.’ It is why. broadcasting ‘is far 
behind print media in the power. it gives 


editors. 
‘If all editors in all media were given © 


the power they need, most would see to 
it that they got the kind of writing skill 
the media must have and would give the 
writers both training and time enough 
to do the journalistic job that is needed 
today. 

Most would also-see to it that young 
writers are recruited and trained. The 
media, driven by an annual need of 
5,000 néw journalists, are just begin- 
ning to recruit in the universities; more 
advanced industries have been doing it 
‘ for decades. And the media are just 
beginning to see to it their best writers 
get advanced training to equip them for 
specialized reporting and writing. At 
‘that, most of such training is financed 
by foundations, universities, or the 
writers themselves. In contrast, most 
- progressive industries have been sending 
their promising young men back to col- 
lege at their expense for at least a 
decade. 


THERE ARE LARGE GAPS IN THE 
. KNOWLEDGE ANYONE Has ABOUT 
THE [IMPACT THE MEDIA Have 
ON THEIR AUDIENCES 
- Solid, reliable research, is needed in 

the following areas, among others. 


Broadcasting 


There is little disinterested, reliable 
research data- on ‘total audience, how 


much time that people spend listening 
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or watching what kind of program, the _ 


amount of time devoted to commericals 


per hour, the effect different kinds of 
_ programs, and commercials, have on 


their audience, and similar questions: 
Much information of this kind is avail- 
able from commercial research organiza- 
tions, but its validity is questionable, 
especially since the recent congres- 


sional hearings concerning the methods. 


Further, it tries to show how ‘many 
people are watching a program, but does 
not measure their reaction. © Do they 
like it? Are they moved by it? 


Probably the “Federal Communica- 
tions Commission should provide, and ` 
-publish periodically, such information. 
both about networks and individual _ 


local stations that members of the au- 
dience would have reliable yardsticks to 


judge the stations that is listen to. 


Print media 


There is no systematic body of knowl- _’, 


edge on what techniques of writing, 
headlining, and graphic presentation are 
most successful in getting people to read 
and apprehend the important public is- 


sues upon which they must render de- - | 
cisions in the voting booth. Research is `.” 


both - too small in quantity and too’ 
superficial in quality. 
Recently, Dr. J. B. Haskins, of.New- 


house Communications Center, Syracuse . 


University, surveyed existing research 
on newspapers and found it primitive, a 
He wrote: 


There is a relatively small body of evi- 


dence about newspapers (apart from me- 
chanical innovations) that is methodologi- 
cally sound, deals with important problems, 
is understandable and is immediately ap- 
plicable} however, most newspaper ~people 
are either unaware of the existence of thai 
evidence or are unwilling to make changes 
in traditional procedure. 


Among the areas Haskins listed as 
needing research were: 
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What can newspapers ido to attract 
and keep high-quality editorial per- 
‘sonnel? l 

What is the best education for jour- 
nalism? (Should not the federal gov- 


` -ernment give greater support to jour- 


nalism training as part of its effort to 


„improve training for the public serv- 


ice?) 

Since broadcasting has replaced news- 
papers as the major source of news for 
the majority of people, how should 
newspapers redefine their primary func- 


‘tion? Should they, as suggested herein, 


-devote their pages to putting the day’s 


- news in perspective and building bridges 


of information between the experts and 
-the public? 

What is the role of newspapers in 
‘formal public education? Can it be one 
arm of the process? 

“To what extent can newspaper pub- 
lishers and editors define their goals? 
What are they trying to achieve in 
audience effects? Can they do it? If 
they can define their goals, are they 
the right ones? 


All media 


There is little sound knowledge of 
where people get their information. 
What there is suggests that the media 
provide a small percentage of that in- 
l A study by Stanford Uni- 
versity of where people first heard of 
the assassination of President John F. 
Kennedy, found that nearly half (49 
per cent) learned it not from radio or 


, television, not from a newspaper, but 


from another person. 

There is little or no research on pre- 
cisely how sophisticated the media’s 
audience is and on what kind of infor- 
mation it wants. Present categories in 
which editors present information—na- 
tional, crime, sex, sports, and the like— 
may be outdated. Are they? If so, 


` what new categories should replace them 


as rules of thumb for editors to appor- 
tion the contents of their publications 
and programs? 

There is virtually no reliable infor- 
mation on the effects that the media 
have on the cities they live in. Does a 
first-class newspaper or broadcaster give 
its city a better government? more in- 
dustry and jobs? a healthier cultural 
climate? better informed and more ac- 
tive citizens? If so, how? 

Probably what is needed is govern- 
ment financing for an independent 
agency in a university or foundation 
which will provide continuous research 
on the media and publish it regularly. 
It must not be an industry association, 
not a government agency. 


THE REALLY DIFFICULT QUESTIONS 


If these and other gaps in knowledge 
are filled, if editors use it and are given 
the power they need, if writers get the 
time and training they need, then the 
media may at last begin to face some 
of the really difficult questions: 


To what extent kas newsmen’s report- 
age only of the dramatic distorted 
their readers’ concepts of reality? 


It is an ancient rule of journalism 
that when nothing happens there is no 
news. If this was ever true, it is no 
longer. For decades, Negroes lived in 
slums with rats and garbage and fear, 
their men jobless, their children un- 
educated; it went unreported in the 
mass media until their desperation 
drove them to violence. 

For decades, police, lawyers, and 
judges have known that there are two 
kinds of justice in America, one for the 
rich and one for the poor; was that 
not news? 

In many communities, for decades, 
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real estate brokers, builders, and con- 
tractors have had such control of local 
government that zoning, building, and 
sanitation codes were either nonexistent 
or ignored; the situation and its effects 
were known and unreported by the 
media. | 

For decades, our water and air have 
been quietly and inexorably polluted; 
where ‘were the reporters? 

The answer that the local Establish- 
ment which controlled the press was not 
interested in these matters Is too easy; 
for there are always journalistic Davids 
who aspire to giant-killing. But these 
stories take time and perception and 
digging and thoughtfulness to ‘get, and, 
with rare exceptions, the media have not 
made the requisites available. 

Can any editor say with certainty 
that if these and similar situations had 
been reported, the people’s view of 
their world would not now be different? 
or that Watts might never have re- 
volted? 


To what extent has the media’s endless 
exploitation of {violence made vio- 
lence so prevalent in America? 


Last August after Charles Whitman 
killed fifteen persons in Austin, Texas, 
Charles Collingwood reported from Lon- 
don that the British were sickened and 
saddened by their cousins’ seemingly in- 
curable addiction to violence. No mod- 
ern Western nation in the same time 
span has killed as many of its heads of 
state while in office as America, accord- 
ing to Professor Carl N. Degler, Vassar 
historian. Every two minutes some 
American is killed, beaten, or wounded, 
said Senator Edward Kennedy recently. 
Has the endless recitation of crime and 
death on the front pages, the ceaseless 
depiction on television of the Old West, 
where violence is shown as a legitimate 
means to an end, had nothing to do 
with this? 
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To what extent have, the media con- 
tributed to the increase in promis- 
cuity and the cheapening of sex? 


Thoughtful observers have pointed 
out that the rush to end the strictures 
of puritanism and the constant sexual 
titillation of the media have led people, 
particularly the young, to engage in 
sexual relations as fun and games. But 
sex without the care and concern and 


responsibility of love is as shallow and 


unrewarding an escape as alcoholism or 
narcotics. In encouraging it, how well 
have the media served the true human 
values of our society? 


To what extent have the media con- 
tributed to the popularity of extrem- 
ism and to the devil theory of inter- 
nattonal relations? 


Any thoughtful review of the McCar- 
thy madness must conclude that if- 
the media did not create McCarthy, 
they certainly increased his influence. 
Sober editors wonder, in hindsight, what 
would have happened to the Senator if 
they and their colleagues had simply 
refused to print stories about him. But, 
in the realities of competition, could 


‘they have? 


Probably not. But while they re- 
ported his demagoguery they could have 
seen to it their readers also received 
enough perspective to be able to recog- 
nize it for what it was. 

McCarthy was a loud and extreme 
exponent of the devil theory. in inter- 
national affairs—the simplistic idea that 
everything we do is right, but every- 
thing our enemy (currently commun- 
ism) does is evil. But he was not the 
only one, either while he was alive or 
now. Professor Henry Steel Commager, 
of Amherst, described this well: 


What we have here is a deeply in- 
grained vanity and arrogance ... fed by 
isolation, by school histories, by a fiko- 
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5 pietistic society which is that “we are some- 

< how superior to all other nations, morally. 
e ` and practically, by a thousand editorials, 
a hundred thousand radio and TV pro- 


“t „n enemies—the Russians, the. Chinese, the 
.°-.  .Cubans—and’ our own morality and no- 
wes bility. 

l What editor can say in conscience 
' that he has not contributed to this 
-. ilusion? 

“:, Bernard Kilgore, of the Wall Street 
; ene, has said: ` 


Fm t 


‘The newspaper editor of tomorrow will 
‘be an: egghead . the newspaper of 
-‘the future must’ become an instrument 

<4- `, of educational leadership, an institution 


$ ~ 


> ~~ of intellectual development—a center of 
’ learning. 
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-grams ‘which play up the villainy of our | 


| Speaking’ May 10, 1966 at the fifti- 
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er James Reston cfs the New York 
Times said: : 


1 4 


Somewhere there is a line where the 
old skeptical, combative, publish-and-be- 
damned tradition of the past . . . may 
converge with the -new intelligence and the 
, new duties and responsibilities of this rising 

and restless generation. I wish I knew 

how to find it, for it could help both the 
newspapers and the nation in their present - 
plight, and it would help us believe again, 
which, in this age of tricks and techniques, 
may be our greatest need. 


This, then, is the lenge: it is the 
media’s job to illuminate the: values of 


American life, both the false and the - 


true, and to use all their skill and tech-. 
nology to instruct and guide and lead 
the people into a less anxious and more 
rewarding way of living. Progressively, 
as they do. this they will answer the 
need for greatness. 


Discrimination against Negroes . 


Pa 


By Oris DupLEY DUNCAN 


AsstrAct: The functions of indicators to measure fullness 


_ of participation of minorities in American society can best be 


understood by relating them to ‘strategic junctures in the 
socioeconomic life cycle. Data for Negroes, in particular, 
reveal the operation of two types of handicaps—-those common 
to all members of the society subject to disadvantages of back- 
ground or misfortune, and those specific to minority status. 
To distinguish between them, and thus to measure progress. in 
reducing discrimination, requires not only comprehensive time 


: series but also methods and models suited to the analysis of 


causal sequences. Despite the growing fund of valuable indi- 
cators of the status of “nonwhite” Americans, a number of 
statistical hazards must be circumvented before reliable infer- 


efces and realistic recommendations become possible. In- 


reaching interpretations in this field, social science should 
operate as.a “third force,” complementing the work of policy- ` 
makers and program-administrators, on the one hand, and civic 


-action groups on the other. Present knowledge is inadequate 


to the task of formulating specific proposals for redirecting 
trends. It could rapidly become more nearly adequate with 
the -availability of sufficient resources for research, full co- 
operation of official statistical agencies, freedom to investigate 


so-called sensitive problems, and concerted attempts to, im- 


prove analytical and interpretive models. For the moment; 
we can only be sure that formidable obstacles remain in the 
way of achieving freedom from discrimination. 


Otis Dudley Duncan, Ph.D., Ann Arbor, Michigan, is Professor of. Sociology and 
Director of the Population Studies Center at the University of Michigan. He serves 
as a member of the Census Advisory Committee on Population Statistics and of the 
Panel of Consultants on Social Measurements, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. He is coauthor, with Beverly Duncan, of The Negro Population of Chicago 
(1957), coauthor, with Peter M. Blau, of The American Occupational Structure 
(forthcoming), ond author of monographs and GER on human ecology and social . 
Stratification, 
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PERE : is something to be said for 
phrasing policy goals (as distin- 
guished from program objectives) in 
deliberately vague terms. No one can 
say for sure what is meant by health, 
welfare, or security, but it is agreed that 
our affluent society enjoys a greater 
measure of_these desiderata than could 
have been imagined a century ago; yet 
it falls short of what we. now want. 
Goals are conditioned by what is known, 
or at least suspected, to be feasible. 
Social ideals gain and lose content with 
the progress of knowledge and the ac- 
cumulation of experience. Today we 
recognize as forms of inequality, or 
manifestations of discrimination, social 
patterns that were accepted only a few 
years ago—not because they were then 
deemed just, but simply because they 
were still unidentified. 

As we bring knowledge to bear upon 
the achievement of “freedom from dis- 
crimination,” we shall inevitably alter 
the very concept of discrimination. 
Indeed, it may not be premature to 
forecast a decline in the usefulness of 
the concept for deliberations on our 
society’s future. ~ Already the operative 
meaning of this goal is shifting from an 
emphasis on the mere elimination of 
various sanctioned and routinized dis- 
criminatory practices. What we really 
want, I suppose, is freedom from the 
results of discrimination. But since we 
can only measure—or, actually, infer— 
some of these results, our goal might 
better be stated in positive but, open- 
ended terms: freedom of full participa- 
tion. Remediable limitations. on full 
participation will then appear as un- 
desirable, whether or not one could 
convincingly attribute them to discrimi- 
nation in some fairly definite sense of 
the word. Fullness of participation 
might come to mean the opportunity to 
share completely the responsibilities, 
risks, and hazards of citizenship, as 


well as the rewards of achievement and 
acceptance. 


FUNCTIONS OF INDICATO?3 


In one sense, the measures of welfare 
and participation needed to accartain 
the status and changes of status of a 
minority presumed to be subject to dis- 
crimination are no different from the 
measures required for the population as 
a whole—save, of course, that they must 
be available specifically for the minor- 
ity as such. We already have much 
knowledge'‘about the properties and uses 
of statistical indicators which we are not 
applying fully to the diagnosis of dis- 
crimination or to the measurement of 
progress (or lack of progress) in remov- 
ing discrimination. Many of the sta- 
tistics issued for the total population 
are also available for the “nonwhite” 
segment. - However, “nonwhites” are 
not a single minority, but rather a 
congeries of minorities—Negroes, sev- 
eral distinct groups of Oriental extrac- 
tion, and Indian-Americans—with very 
different kinds of social positions and 
life chances. If the subsequent discus- 
sion must rely heavily on contrasts be- 
tween white and “nonwhite,” let it be 
understood that the latter is merely a 
more or less unsatisfactory substitute 
for Negro-American. The possibility 
of a parallel discussion for other so- 
called racial categories, not to mention 
national-cultural or religious minori- 
ties, is severely limited by the lack 
of comparable data. 

There is a sense, however, in which 
the mere availability of parallel series 
of indicators for the several minority 
groups (including the “majority,” which 
is simply the largest of the minorities) 
would not be sufficient to reveal the 
incidence and effects of discrimination. 
Limitations on fullness of participation 
may indeed be suspected from the mere 
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Family Background —————-» | Life Chances 
eee -> | Level of Living 
a ————> < Health, Welfare 
om ~> | Status, Acceptance 
Expenditures > | Satisfaction, Morale 


Figure 1—The Socioeconomic Life Cycle: Schematic Representation. 


existence of a majority-minority differen- 
tial, as when it is observed that the 
median income of families with a non- 
white head was, in 1965, 55 per cent of 
that of families with a white head. 
What we need to know are the 
components of this differential: What is 
the relative importance of lack of equal 
pay for equal work, the lack of access 
to equal employment opportunity given 
equal qualifications, the lack of equal 
qualifications due to unequal access to 
training, and so on? Without condon- 
ing any of these kinds of inequality, a 
pragmatic strategy will concentrate first 
or most heavily on those forms that are 
most amenable to manipulation by pol- 
icy and that offer the greatest payoff 
through a cumulation of direct and 
indirect effects. 

We need, therefore, not only to have 
comprehensive series of indicators (even 
though this is the minimum require- 
ment) but also methods, models, and 
materials suited to disentangle the 
causal relationships among indicators. 
The measurement of discrimination it- 
self presupposes analysis of such rela- 
tionships, for the empirical evidence of 
discrimination consists, I suppose, in 
the demonstration of inequality on one 
measure, after the contributions to that 
inequality made by variables other than 
discrimination have been evaluated 
Residential segregation, for example, 
may be taken to measure the extent of 
discrimination in the housing market 
only after allowance is made for dif- 


ferences in ability to pay for housing.’ 
That the latter, in turn, may reflect 
some other form of discrimination is a 
separable problem, and the separation 
had best be made, if we seek under- 
standing and not mere documentation 
of our lack of progress in achieving full 
participation. 


Two Types or HANDICAP 


We are already able to suggest a 
conceptual paradigm, though not yet an 
operational model, of the “socioeco- 
nomic life cycle,” which will serve to 
illustrate the necessity of considering 
relationships among indicators. The 
scheme in Figure 1 assumes that in the 
career of an individual or cohort of 
individuals the circumstances of the 
family of orientation—its size, struc- 
ture, socioeconomic status, stability, and 
so on—provide a set of “initial condi- 
tions” whose effects are transmitted 
through subsequent stages of attainment 
and achievement. In focusing on the 
education - occupation -income-consump- 
tion nexus, we are stressing what Moore 
and Sheldon term the “distributive” 
variables.? These are surely relevant in 
many complicated ways to the outcomes 


1 Karl E. Taeuber, “Residential Segrega- 
tion,” Scientific American, 213 (August 1965), 
pp. 12-19. 

2 Wilbert E. Moore and Eleanor Bernert 
Sheldon, “Monitoring Social Change: A Con- 
ceptual and Programmatic Statement,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Social Statistics Section, 1963 
(Washington, D.C.- American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, 1966), pp. 144-149. 
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rather ambiguously designated by terms 
like “life chances” and “welfare” at the 
right of the diagram. Other determi- 
nants might better be treated in terms 
of a “sociopolitical life cycle,” referring 
to participation in and actions taken by 
voluntary and religious organizations, 
unions, social movements, and political 
structures and processes proper. Such 
a complication of our conceptual frame- 
work is beyond the scope of a discus- 
sion which has already raised issues too 
complex for more than an overly simpli- 
fied exposition. As a first, though ad- 
mittedly unsatisfactory, approximation, 
the sociopolitical context may be taken 
as a configuration of “exogenous” influ- 
ences on the socioeconomic processes to 
be considered here. 

A respectable beginning has been 
made in uncovering some of the mecha- 
nisms of the socioeconomic life cycle, or 
selected aspects of it, as they operate 
in the general population of this coun- 
try. Informative data from longitudi- 
nal and retrospective studies on repre- 
sentative samples permit something 
more than impressionistic estimates of 
how and how much the advantages or 
handicaps at one stage are transmitted 
to the succeeding ones.’ Such evidence, 
however, does not exist for earlier time 
periods in a form that allows reliable 
inference of trends. And it does not 
exist (save in the most rudimentary 
form for “nonwhites”) for the minori- 
ties whose life-cycle patterns are pre- 
sumed to deviate widely from the 
American norm. 

What we can say with some conf- 


8 Peter M Blau and Otis Dudley Duncan, 
The American Occupational Structure (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, in press); Bruce 
K. Eckland, “Academic Ability, Higher Edu- 
cation, and Occupational Mobility,” American 
Sociological Review, 30 (October 1965), pp. 
735-746; William H. Sewell and J. Michael 
Armer, “Neighborhood Context and Colleze 
Plans,” American Sociclogical Review, 31 
(April 1966), pp 159-168 


dence about the Negro-American in par- 
ticular is that he is subject to more 
than his share of the kinds of handicaps 
that result in lower than average out- 
comes of the socioeconomic cycle for 
anyone, white or Negro. Thus, readily 
available statistics reviewed in acces- 
sible sources* indicate that Negroes, in 
disproportionate numbers, (1) experi- 
ence unstable family situations and de- 
pend on meager family resources; (2) 
attain less than average amounts of 
education; (3) are employed in lower- 
level jobs; (4) secure low incomes; 
(5) have an inefficient pattern of ex- 
penditures; and (6) in consequence, are 
characterized by inferior life chances, 
low levels of living and welfare, and 
impaired satisfactions. In the chain of 
causation which the diagram seeks to 
suggest, each of these handicaps oper- 
ates to set up the handicaps at later 
stages: schooling is terminated early 
partly because family support is inade- 
quate; job opportunities are inferior 
partly because educational preparation 
is not good; low income is partly due 
to poor job opportunities; expenditures 
are inefficient and insufficient partly be- 
cause of low income; Negroes get less 
out of life partly because of cumulative 
inadequacies at each stage of the life 
cycle. 

These handicaps, to reiterate, are not 
peculiar to the incumbents of a par- 
ticular minority status. They are 
shared by others whose start in life 
or subsequent misfortune puts them at 

t Rashi Fein, “An Economic and Social Pro- 
file of the Negro American,’ Daedalus, Pro- 
ceedings of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, 94 (Fall 1965), pp. 815-846; 
US, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, White-Nonwhite Differentials in 
Health, Education, and Welfare, reprinted 
from Indicators (February—October, 1965) ; 
US, Department of Labor, The Negroes in 
the United States: Their Economic and Social 
Situation, Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin, 


No. 1511 (Washington, DC: US Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1966) 
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a disadvantage. It is only when we 
superimpose upon these “general handi- 
caps” the collection of “specific 
handicaps” of racial status that the 
plight of the Negro begins to be fully 
revealed: (1) Unstable and inadequate 
family backgrounds of Negroes are not 
merely the consequence of “poverty”; 
they are in part due to segregation. 
(2) Comparing white and Negro chil- 
dren similar in background, the latter 
are likely to get less schooling. The 
same number of years of schooling 
means less education for the Negro, 
owing to separate and unequal educa- 
tion. (3) With the same educational 
preparation, job discrimination by em- 
ployers and unions handicaps the Negro 
in the labor market. (4) For the same 
work—or, at any rate, at the same 
occupational level—the Negro gets less 
pay and less job security. (5) At the 
same income level, limitations on credit 
and lack of access to some parts of the 
market render the Negro’s dollar less 
effective in buying power. (6) At the 
same positions on scales of educational 
and occupational -achievement and at 
similar levels of living and welfare, the 
Negro’s social status suffers in the esti- 
mate of the general population—even 
when he “has it made” he has not. 
Although these conclusions can be 
stated with some confidence, we actu- 
ally do not yet have many adequate 
analyses of the respective roles of gen- 
eral handicaps and minority-specific 
handicaps in quantitative terms. ‘There 
are only a few painstaking studies which 
come to grips with the problem of esti- 
mating the “cost of being Negro”’;® and, 
to repeat, such estimates are, by and 
large, not yet possible for minorities 
other than Negroes or for different peri- 
ods of time. The issue is not one of 


academic nicety, for any program de-. 


5 Paul M Siegel, “On the Cost of Being a 
Negro,” Sociological Inquiry, 35 (Winter 
1965), pp. 41-57 


signed to move the society toward full- 
ness of participation will be built on 
assumptions as to the relative propor- 
tions of general and specific handicaps 
and their relative responsiveness to 
various methods of inducing change. 


STATISTICAL RESOURCES 


An evaluation of gaps in our informa- 
tion can proceed either from a compari- 
son between what we do know and what 
we should know, or from an identifica- 
tion of discrepancies between what we 
do know and what we could know, 
assuming merely a concerted applica- 
tion of presently available techniques. 
The latter, more modest, criterion is 
accepted here, since the goals of social 
measurement, like the goals of society 
itself, expand as our capabilities are 
augmented,’ 


8 This section and subsequent discussion are 
based on a comprehensive review of existing 
and potential time series of social statistics 
that shed light on the status of the Negro 
population’ Otis Dudley Duncan, “Social 
Mobility of the American Negro: Prospects 
for a Program of Studies,” unpublished dis- 
cussion paper drafted for the Public Affairs 
Program of the Ford Foundation, 4 June 
1964. The memorandum included an “Inven- 
tory of Data Needs and Resources” in each 
of the following categories. school attendance 
and educational attainment; employment, oc- 
cupation, industry, and union membership; 
income, possessions, health, consumer expendi- 
tures, and welfare and social security; 
housing; family composition and illegitimacy ; 
political participation; crime, delinquency, and 
the administration of justice; social accept- 
ance, morale, aspiration, and cultural assimila- 
tion; basic demography. The inventory is 
partially updated by the items listed in foot- 
notes 4, 14, 22, 24, and 26, and by recent 
publications of the United States Bureau of the 
Census, 1960 Census of Population, Supple- 
mentary Reports, PC (S1)-46, “Subject Guide 
to 1960 Census Data for the Negro Popula- 
tion” (April 7, 1964); Current Population 
Reports, Series P-20, No. 142, “Negro Popula- 
tion: March 1964” (October 11, 1965); #did., 
No. 155, “Negro Population: March 1965” 
(September 27, 1966). See also the discussion 
of “statistics of opportunity” in Otis Dudley 
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Information, of a sort, on the condi- 
tion of one minority was built into the 
very foundations of our statistical sys- 
tem with the provision of the Constitu- 
tion (Article I, Section 2) for appor- 
tionment of representation among the 
States “according to their respective 
numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free 
persons, including those bound to ser- 
vice for a term of years, and excluding 
Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all 
other persons.” In addition to the 
count of “all other persons,” the First 
Census provided a classification of the 
free population by color. 

Statistics by race or color have been 
collected at every subsequent census, 
though it is curious to note the apparent 
changes in the purpose and associated 
practices of this statistical work. In his 
report of May 1862 to the Senate, the 
Superintendent of the 1860 Census 
described the “progress and decline 
of African slavery in our country.” 
Taking note of the higher rate of in- 
crease of the slave than of the free 
colored population, he ventured to fore- 
cast that “if large numbers of slaves 
shall be hereafter emancipated, so many 
will be transferred from a faster to a 
slower rate of increase.” 

A concern with race mixture presum- 
ably occasioned in 1850 the introduc- 
tion of the subcategory, “mulatto,” 
which continued in use through 1910 
despite the admitted uncertainty of 
the classification. Popular anthropology 
was given free rein in the Census of 
1890, where the term “black” refers to 
persons “having three-fourths or more 
black blood,’ other persons with any 
proportion of “black blood” being clas- 
sified as “‘mulattoes,” “quadroons,” or 
“octoroons.” 


Duncan, “The 1970 Census: Challenge and 
Opportunity,” 1966 Proceedings of the Social 
Statistics Section (Washington, D.C > Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, 1966), pp 2-6. 


The monumental report of the Census 
Bureau, Negro Population, 1790-1915, 
issued in 1918, undertook to document 
the “progress of the Negro race.” 
Symptomatic of that progress, one is 
led to suppose, was the circumstance 
that “the tabulations for this report 
were made by a corps of Negro clerks 
working under the efficient direction of 
three men of their own race.” Its suc- 
cessor of 1935, Negroes tn the United 
States, 1920-1932, likewise was based 
on the work of “a corps of Negro 
clerks.” The scope of these two reports 
has not been matched in any more re- 
cent official compilations. The 1935 
report, for example, includes sections on 
Negro religious bodies and retail estab- 
lishments, as well as occupations and 
strictly demographic topics. 

While the Censuses of 1940, 1950, 
and 1960 include voluminous tabula- 
tions for white and “nonwhite” persons, 
the recording of the “progress of the 
Negro race”? is no longer a featured 
subject of textual discussion. The re- 
cently revived attention to statistics on 
Negroes (rather than “nonwhites”) evi- 
dently is a response, rather, to the cur- 
rent interest in civil rights and racial 
equality. For some time, the Bureau 
of the Census has been careful to em- 
phasize that “the concept of race... 
is derived from that which is com- 
monly accepted by the general public. 
It does not, therefore, reflect clear-cut 
definitions of biological stock.” 

Table 1 assembles data illustrative of 
the kinds of annual time series that are 
available in regular statistical reports. 
While vital statistics and some kinds 
of administrative information (like the 
series on executions) are available for 
several decades, much of our present 
capability rests upon the expansion of 
the work of the Bureau of the Census 
into the area of monthly and annual 
sample surveys, following World War 
Il. The illustrations are not meant to 
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TABLE 1-—ILLUSTRATIVE TIME SERIES OF ANNUAL DATA (AVERAGES FOR THREE-YEAR PERIODS) 
FOR THE NoNWHITE (N) AND WHITE (W) POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES: 1948-1965 


PERIOD 
SERIES 
1948-50 } 1951-53 


1954-56 | 1957-59 


1960-62 





School Enrollment, Per Cent of Males; N 70.7 75.5 83.1 86.2 88 8 92.48 
Age 14-17 W 84.5 87 2 89 6 91.7 92.9 94.6" 
Per Cent High School Graduates, N | (NA) 15.15} (NA) 21.7>| 27.35) 32.38 
Male Labor Force W | (NA) 42.1%) (NA) 49.4] 53.55) 56.88 
Per Cent of Male Workers with Year-| N 50.25| 53.0 55.64, 51.3 518 55.25 
round Full-Time Jobs W 66.85} 69.9 68.8"| 66.0 65 3 67,28 
Per Cent of Employed Persons in N 9.6" 9.75) 12.28 14.0% 16.4 18.6 
White-collar Jobs W 39.7.) 39.8> 42.28 45.6% 46.8 47,2 
Median Income of Families (Dollars) | N | 1,762 |2,277 {2,529 [2,797 | 3,251 | 3,758 
W |3329 |4,122 |4646 15,370 |6018 | 6,859 
Infant Deaths per 1,000 Live Births N 46.1 455 42 6 44.4 41.8 41,38 
W 28.5 25.4 23.6 23.4 22.5 21.98 
Deaths from Tuberculosis per 100,000; N 11.5 42.2 21.9 16.2 123 10.4* 
Population Ww 21.0 13.0 7.7 6.0 46 3.88 
Homicides per 100,000 Population N 29.1 26.1 23.6 22.0 21.5 22.4% 
w 28 2.5 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.7% 
Suicides per 100,000 Population N 4.2 3.9 3.9 4.3 4.6 4,8" 
W 12.2 10.9 10.9 11.1 11.4 11.88 
Per Cent of Married Women with N | (NA) 16.0 19.6 20.3 19.8 21.0 
Husband Absent W | (NA) 4.6% 5.0 4.2 4,3 4.4 
Subfamilies per 100 Families N 12.1 10.1") 10.4 9.2 7.4 6.4 
W 61 44s 4.2 3.4 2.8 2.4 
Births per 1,000 Women Age 15-44 N | 135 144 156 162 152 1438 
Ws 103 110 114 116 111 102% 
Per Cent of Live Births legitimate N 17.1 18.6 20.2 21.2 223 24.0% 
W 1,8 1.6 1.9 2.1 2.5 3.28 
Per Cent of Aged Population Re- N 9,3 18.3 28.4 41.0 53.0 65.0 
ceiving OASDI Benefits W 17.3 30,0 43.8 59.4 69.6 17.0 
Prisoners Executed under Civil N 65 42 40 31 25 5 
Authority, Annual Number WwW 42 41 34 23 23 9 


* Based on data for only two years. 

b Data for only one year. 

s NA: Not available. 

Source: Various federal publications; Old-Age and Survivors Disability Insurance Program 
(OASDIT) figures from unpublished calculations of the Office of Research and Statistics, Social Secur- 
ity Administration. 


represent the full scope of the current 
statistical series, and do not include at 
all the many valuable items of informa- 
tion that become available decennially 
or on a one-time basis. They do, how- 
ever, provide instructive samples of the 
tasks that would challenge an enterprise 
devoted to assembling the raw informa- 
tion for productive deliberations on 
means and ends in the struggle for full 
participation. In fact, several of the 
series are shown because they exemplify 


some of the more serious difficulties of 
analysis and interpretation, and, thus, 
the kinds of qualifications that would 
have to accompany their inclusion in an 
official or unofficial Social Report on 
Freedom from Discrimination. 


STATISTICAL HAZARDS 


The first obstacle—let us face it 
honestly—is that figures usually do not 
mean what they appear to mean. This 
is not to endorse the popular estimate 
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that places statistics in a category of 
veracity somewhat lower than “damned 
lies.” Rather, it is to emphasize that 
no isolated item of information, quanti- 
tative or verbal, is self-explanatory. It 
can only take on a reliable meaning or 
guide an intelligent decision when 
placed in a context. Statisticians, con- 
trary to popular assumption, are not 
fond of quoting single figures as mea- 
sures of progress or predicament—that 
is a fine art most assiduously cultivated 
by nonstatisticians in election years. 
Among the elementary cautions in 
interpreting time series, like the ex- 
amples in Table 1, are these: (1) Large 
relative gains come easier from a 
starting point near the floor than 
from one approaching a ceiling. Thus, 
white-collar employment for nonwhites 
doubled during the one and one-half 
decades covered by Table 1, and could 
easily double again in a subsequent 
period of equal length, but schocl en- 
roliment at ages fourteen to seventeen 
could increase by no more than 50 per 
cent after 1949, having already reached 
seven-tenths of its ceiling value by then. 
(2) Absolute differences often give an 
opposite impression from that conveyed 
by relative differences. At the begin- 
ning of the period covered in the table, 
the nonwhite illegitimacy ratio was 9.5 
times as large as the white; at the end, 
7.5 times. In terms of the nonwhite- 
white difference in percentages, how- 
ever, the change was from 15.3 to 20.8. 
(3) The quantities in a time series often 
require one or more kinds of rudi- 
mentary standardization before any in- 
terpretation can be ventured. Compari- 
sons of tuberculosis death rates should 
take into account differences in age 
composition. Changes in dollar income 
should be measured against changes in 
the value of the dollar. Figures an exe- 
cutions must be related to the number 
exposed to risk—the respective popula- 
tion sizes or, better, numbers convicted 


of capital offenses. Where the statisti- 
cal agency or analyst does not provide 
such adjustments, the sophisticated 
reader should at least make rough 
mental allowances for their probable ef- 
fect. Thus, it is clear that Negroes 
have been disproportionately subject to 
capital punishment, given the recent 
approximate equality of the absolute 
numbers of executions of whites and 
nonwhites as against the fact that 
nonwhites are about one-ninth of the 
population. 

Other hazards may be less evident, 
but nonetheless real. The illegitimacy 
ratio is based in part on estimates, and 
the estimating technique and probable 
range of error have not been adequately 
evaluated. After 1959, the birth series 
are no longer “corrected for underregis- 
tration.” This introduces a discontinu- 
ity into the series and raises some ques- 
tion about the validity of the corrections 
for earlier years. Figures on school at- 
tendance may give rise to misleacing 
impressions if no allowance is made for 
differences in age-grade relationships. 
The eniry of “suicide” as the cause of 
death on the death certificate is often a 
matter of judgment or conjecture on 
the part of the physician, and no one 
knows (for example) how many automo- 
bile accident fatalities, recorded in an- 
other category of violent deaths, oc- 
curred to drivers in a suicidal frame of 
mind. A number of the series in 
Table 1 are based on samples, and the 
figures for nonwhites are subject to 
relatively high sampling errors, even 
after taking three-year averages. 

If the foregoing kinds of qualifica- 
tions may be regarded as “technical” 
difficulties in the interpretation of time 
series, there are still more difficult issues 
that arise even in the case of series 
whose statistical properties are wholly 
satisfactory These pertain to the 
causal interrelations and the social 
“meaning” of the changes. 
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One writer has argued that we should 
eschew comparisons of rates of change, 
as well ‘as measures of change in either 
absolute or relative differences. He pro- 
poses instead of these conventional indi- 
cators of convergence or divergence a 
“time-lag statistic: how many years 
earlier did the white American . . . at- 
tain the particular level (say, of health, 
education, income) that the Negro... 
has reached only today.”7 Changes in 
the length of this period, which we mav 
wish to term the “Fein gap,” after its 
inventor, are taken to be indicative of 
whether the Negro is catching up oz 
falling behind. ‘These will often tell a 
different story than will the other mea- 
sures of discrepancy. Indeed, if there is 
anything to the theory of the “privilege 
of backwardness,” the mere failure of 
the Fein gap to diminish over the years, 
even though both white and Negro 
indicators are in the direction of im- 
provement, suggests a degree of exclu- 
sion from the fruits of social progress. 

Obviously, there are both technical 
and conceptual limitations on the analy- 
sis of Fein gaps. For one thing, many 
series are not long enough or frequent 
enough for them to be ascertained reli- 
ably. The very concept is applicable, 
moreover, only to series that have a 
cumulative, evolutionary, or progres- 
sive character. They are well suited, in 
theory, to measures of health, educa- 
tion, and income, but less so to indi- 
cators of family structure and function, 
for example, although the latter are 
suspected to have strong bearing on 
opportunities and participation. 

Even where calculation of the Fein 
gap lends meaning to data on “the 
progress of the Negro race,” we only 
have a better description of the predica- 
ment, but not an explanation of it, no- 
to mention a directive for appropriate 
meliorative action. Large values of this 
statistic or unfavorable changes in i 


T Fein, of cit, pp 817-819, 


may signalize a social problem, but do 
little to pinpoint its causes or to suggest 
its remedies. 

This is an important distinction. 
Hence, I should like to emphasize it 
with a figure of speech, at the risk of 
introducing misleading connotations. 

A particular series may be either 
“symptomatic” or “diagnostic,” or some- 
times both. The treatment it may seem 
to call for can be directed toward 
symptoms or causes, or both. Interpre- 
tation and action, if they are not to be 
misconceived or misdirected, presuppose 
analysis. For illustration, the series on ‘ 
percentage of aged persons receiving 
OASDI benefits (Table 1) serves, symp- 
tomatically, to sum up aspects of the 
history of labor-force participation and 
employment of the cohorts qualifying 
for benefits on the basis of age: 


In the early days of the social security 
program, the exclusion of farm labor, do- 
mestic service, and certain other types of 
work from the system meant that rela- 
tively fewer Negroes than white persons 
could share in the protection offered ... 
The 1950, 1954, and 1956 amendments re- 
moved most of the restrictions from cover- 
age ‘These liberalizations, as well as the 
accelerated movement of the Negro from 
farm work into city jobs, mean that more 
and more Negroes have a stake in the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 


program.® 


The quotation suggests the lines of 
analysis that would have to be explored 
to explain the color differential, its year- 
by-year changes, and the fact that the 
Fein gap for this series has varied be- 
tween about 3 and 4.5 years over 
the period 1946-1965. The series is 
a composite result of heterogeneous 
causes, the disentangling of which in- 
vites a substantial research effort. 

Such an effort is indeed required if 

8 Mollie Orshansky, “The Aged Negro and 


His Income,” Social Security Bulletin, 27 
(February 1964), p 9. 
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we should try to devise a program to 
shorten the Fein gap or if we should 
seek to estimate whether existing pro- 
grams or those contemplated for other 
reasons will have this effect. The series 
as it stands has little “diagnostic” value, 
but is of considerable “symptometic” 
interest. | 

To be sure, programs to treat symp- 
toms are no more to be disdained than 
is the analogous procedure in medical 
practice, provided the practitioner is 
clear about what he is doing. The 
symptomatic data suggest that current 
' Income-maintenance programs for the 
immediate future will require provisions 
to compensate for the differential ccver- 
age of OASDI, even as we work to 
contrive manpower policies and social 
insurance schemes that ultimately will 
remove the causes of the discrepancy. 

Other examples of primarily “symp- 
tomatic” series will be found in Table 1. 
When the Fein gap in suicide rates has 
been reduced to zero, we will know that 
the Negro-American has attained his 
full share of the kinds of troubles afilict- 
ing other Americans, and “freedom from 
discrimination” will probably be a dead 
issue. 


INTERPRETATIONS AND MODELS 


My argument implies that no elabo- 
ration or refinement of the function of 
“social bookkeeping’’—essential as im- 
provements therein surely are—will ulti- 
mately satisfy the need for statistical 
intelligence as a basis for policy- 
formulation and program-evaluation. 
Policies and programs involve a means- 
ends calculus predicated upon depend- 
able knowledge of cause-and-effect 
relationships. We are familiar with this 
pattern of connections between knowl- 
edge and action in the strictly economic 
sphere, as when monetary, fiscal, and 
tax measures are calculated in the light 
of theories and measurements predict- 
ing their effects on employment and 


prices. It hardly needs to be argued 
that present theory and measurement 
practices are not adequate for such cal- 
culation in the realm of social oppor- 
tunities. Even if we had a “Council 
of Social Advisors” to complement the 
work of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visors, it is not wholly clear what their 
charge should be. 

Yet the present state of the art would 
permit much more to be done with a 
modest expansion of our allocation of 
resources to the problem. We have 
empirical relationships between educa- 
tion, employment, occupational status, 
family structure, and income, for ex- 
ample, or can readily develop same from 
Statistics on hand or in the files of data- 
collection agencies. Analysis of past 
changes or projections of future changes 
should be able to suggest how much of 
the gap in income is due to the gap in 
education, how much to less-than-full 
employment, and how much to in- 
equality of compensation at equivalent 
occupational levels and for equivalent 
periods of work. Well-known and 
rudimentary statistical techniques of 
cross-tabulation, covariance and regres- 
sion analysis, direct and indirect stand- 
ardization, and the like can be brought 
into play so that the statistical informa- 
tion implicit in our present data- 
collection systems ig made to yield some- 
thing closer to a realistic “estimate of 
the situation” than can be had from a 
mere congeries of “facts.” 

Sometimes even a simple rearrange- 
ment of data lying at hand will yield 
unexpected insights. One gets a rather 
different perspective on comparative 
occupation trends, for example, when 
the data are arranged so as to highlight 
changes over time for identical cohorts, 
defined by year of birth and subdivided 
by amount of formal education. Re- 
versal of the previous trend of white- 
nonwhite convergence in occupation dis- 
tributions of young college graduates 
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during the 1950’s, for example, suggests 
a restoration of some of the barriers 
that had been temporarily breached 
during and immediately after World 
War II.® 

The tendency of these remarks, there- 
fore, is to register dissatisfaction with 
any plan that stops with periodic com- 
pilation and display of “indicators” of 
the extent or degree of discrimination, 
and still more dissatisfaction with any 
proposal to produce a single “index” of 
the status of a minority group. 

The National Commission on Tech- 
nology, Automation, and Economic 
Progress, in its recently issued report,?° 
has seized upon a remark of Myrdal: 
“We should ... have liked to present 
in our study a general index, year by 
year or at least decade by decade, as 
a quantitative expression of the move- 
ment of the entire system we are study- 
ing: the status of the Negro in Amer- 
ica.” Neither the Commission nor 
others who have been intrigued by the 
notion of a “general index” studied 
closely enough Myrdals further re- 
marks, in which he virtually retracted 
his advice to engage in the construction 
of “a general index of Negro status” in 
favor of a more penetrating prescrip- 
tion: “Ideally, the scientific solution of 
the Negro problem should . . . be given 
in the form of an interconnected series 
of quantitative equations, describing the 
movement of the actual system under 
various influences. ... [T]his complete, 
quantitative and truly scientific solu- 

®Nathan Hare, “Recent Trends in the 
Occupational Mobility of Negroes, 1930-1960: 
An Intracohort Analysis,” Social Forces, 44 
(December 1965), pp. 166-173. See also 
Dorothy S. Brady, Age and the Income Dis- 
tribution, Social Security Administration Re- 
search Report No. 8 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1965). 

10 Technology and the American Economy, 
Vol. 1 (Washington, D.C: US. Government 
Printing Office, 1966), p. 98 


11 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma 
(New York’ Harper, 1944), p 1068 


tion . . . remains as the scientific ideal 
steering our endeavors.”** The Com- 
mission may have improved upon this 
formulation——though I doubt it—in ask- 
ing for “a system of social accounts,” 
the specifications for which are barely 
adumbrated in the Commission’s report. 


SoctaL Scrence: A Turrp Force 


It gives one pause, moreover, to en- 
counter the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion that the task of developing a 
“system of social accounts” be taken 
over by the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. The Commission correctly as- 
sumed that most of the sources for this 
enterprise would consist of time series 
organized for continuous and regular 
production by federal statistical agen- 
cies. Casual acquaintance with the 
capabilities of these agencies does, in- 
deed, suggest that they are ill-suited to 
assume responsibility for an “accounting 
system.” It does not follow that the 
only alternative is to assign it to an 
official policy-making body. Although 
the interaction of policy-formulation 
and policy-defense with scientific analy- 
sis is still inadequately understood, I 
believe careful scrutiny of social re- 
search conducted intramurally (within 
the federal establishment) will reveal 
too many instances where the two func- 
tions have been confounded to an un- 
desirable degree. An “official theory” 
to the effect that school dropout is a 
major source of various social patholo- 
gies is too easily converted into sta- 
tistical procedures which virtually pre- 
clude an independent assessment of the 
merits of this theory and of its cogency 
as an intellectual cornerstone of cur- 
rent programs.7® (The reader may 
be familiar with other examples, such 
as those stemming from official and 


12 Jbid., p. 1069. 

18 Beverly Duncan, “Early Work Experience 
of Graduates and Dropouts,” Demography (in 
press). 


96 
unexamined assumptions about the 
“inheritance of poverty.’’) 

I would propose as an alternative at 
least worth discussion that the continu- 
ing task of assessing movement toward 
freedom from discrimination be accepted 
by a privately organized enterprise 
which might, to be sure, come to enjoy 
a paragovernmental status in view of 
its inescapable reliance on federal sta- 
tistical resources and its requirement for 
continuous liaison with the relevant 
agencies. It would be mandatory, how- 
ever, for such a unit to be independent 
of the administrative apparatus and of 
any commitment to the specific pro- 
grams of the party currently in office. 
It would require substantial resources 
to undertake continuing inquiries on 
matters too “sensitive” for direct fed- 
eral surveillance ** and to command the 
continuing participation of some of 
the best minds in the social sciences. 
Among other things, such a body would 
be free to criticize the actions of gov- 
ernment (and especially the assump- 
tions underlying them) and to assess in 
a nonpartisan mood the government’s 
progress as well as that of civil so- 
ciety in moving toward fullness of 
participation. 

Perhaps this is what the aforemen- 
tioned National Commission had in 
mind in suggesting that “some national 
body of distinguished private citizens 
. . . be concerned with ‘monitoring’ so- 
cial change, forecasting possible social 
trends, and suggesting policy alterna- 
tives to deal with them.” ‘That a 
minority of the Commission itself took 

14 For example, the studies undertaken by 
the National Opinion Research Center and by 
Louis Harris and Associates; see Paul B. 
Sheatsley, “White Attitudes toward the 
Negro,” Daedalus, Proceedings of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 95 (Winter 
1966), pp. 217-238; William Brink and Louis 
Hanis, The Negro Revolution in America 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1964). 

15 Technology and the American Economy, 
op cit., p 106 
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exception to this recommendation may 
suggest that the initiative needs to be 
taken in the private sector. 


TARGETS AND TRENDS 


Developments of the last decade re- 
flect the recrudescence of an interest in 
measuring social trends which had been 
dormant since the early 1930s. Per- 
haps it was the preoccupation with the 
exigencies of the Depression that pre- 
cluded an adequate follow-up to the 
beginning made with Recent Social 
Trends*® and the short-lived annual 
series on social changes issued by the 
American Journal of Soctology.1" The 
revival was presaged by the monu- 
mental efforts devoted to Historical 
Statistics and the continuations and 
revisions thereof.'® Within the last 
decade we have seen much activity in 
compiling, presenting, and discussing 
“trends” and “indicators,” both on the 
part of government agencies and in 
academic circles.*® 

Perhaps this is the time—while ap- 
plauding and encouraging such activity 
-—to undertake a re-examination and 
appraisal of the philosophy and meth- 
ods of trend-analysis. Karl Popper has 
given us a start on the former with his 
profound aphorism: Trends are not 


16 President’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends, Recent Social Trends in the United 
States (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933). 

1Y Vols. 34-40, 47 (1929-1935, 1942), edited 
by William F. Ogburn. 

181JS, Bureau of the Census, Historical 
Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945 
(Washington, D C.: US. Government Printing 
Office, 1949) ; Historical Statistics of the United 
States: Colonial Times to 1957 (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960) ; 
Historical Statistics of the United States: 
Colonial Times to 1957: Continuation to 1962 
and Revisions (Washington, D.C.: US. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1965). 

19 U.S., Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, HEW Trends (annual) and HEW 
Indicators (monthly); Raymond A. Bauer 
(ed.), Soctal Indicators (Cambridge, Mass.. 
MIT. Press, 1966). 
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laws. The movements of a time series 
do not represent a trajectory whose 
history reveals its own law of motion so 
that the terminus ad quem is in prin- 
ciple predictable from the record of the 
past. We might well abandon the bal- 
listic imagery, including reference to 
targets, if it is going to betray us into 
the expectation that trend-analysis will 
by itself provide a means of knowing 
what is going to occur and how soon. 

Trends are merely the raw material of 
social analysis, and improvements in 
their measurement only accentuate the 
challenge to grapple with fundamental 
issues of social causation. As a purely 
empirical proposition, it may well be, 
as Ogburn claimed,” that extrapolating 
a trend is likely to yield a smaller fore- 
casting error than assuming that next 
year will be the same as last year. Yet 
this rule provides no basis for antici- 
pating reversals or changes in trends 
and little basis enough even for under- 
standing past alterations of their 
directions. 

Of course, we now take “target” to 
refer, not to the level that a trend will 
seek out of its own accord, but to the 
magnitude that we hope we can cause it 
to attain. Save, perhaps, for some re- 
stricted areas of the economic realm, 
procedures for specifying targets in this 
sense are far too primitive to be digni- 
fied by referring to them as “methods.” 
Even where we have contrived massive 
social experiments in response to major 
problems, the opportunity has seldom 
been seized to analyze them by tech- 
niques simulating (as closely as can be) 
those suited to making inferences from 
experiments. Two decades after the 
fact, who can say on any scientific 


40 Karl R Popper, The Poverty of Histori- 
cism (Boston: Beacon Press, 1957), pp 115 ff 

21 “Social Trends,” in Wiliam F, Ogburn on 
Culture and Social Change, ed. by O. D. 
Duncan (Chicago. University of Chicago 
Press, 1964). 


basis what the social effects of the “G.I. 
Bill of Rights” have been? If we can- 
not assess the efficacy of past expedi- 
ents, dare we project the impact of 
current ones? 

Lacking method, we hope for wis- 
dom—a small hope, perhaps, but not a 
negligible one. A beginning of wisdom 
can be found in a simply stated prin- 
ciple: some things are easier to change 
than others (a thinly disguised para- 
phrase of the hypothesis of cultural 
lag). 

The principle explains, among other 
things, why it is possible to find all 
kinds of evidence of “progress” in the 
time series portraying the status of the 
Negro minority, but at the same time 
to “prove”—resorting to figures in lieu 
of “damned lies’—that we are standing 
still or falling behind in removing dis- 
crimination. Not all forms and conse- 
quences of discrimination will disappear 
all at once,** and this is why the 
“general index” of Negro status will 
remain a statistical fantasy. 

Let me summarize some net impres- 
sions, not as scientific conclusions but 
as propositions whose disconfirmation 
would put us ahead of where we are 
now in understanding our predicament. 

(1) There are two areas of bedrock 
resistance to “the progress of the Negro 
race”: residential segregation and the 
weakness of Negro family structure. 
The appraisal of the former is, broadly 
speaking, hardly controversial. We are 
making scarcely any gain in reducing 
apartheid in housing.2®= Yet even the 


22 G, Franklin Edwards, “Community and 
Class Realties: The Ordeal of Change,” 
Dedalus, 95 (Winter 1966), pp. 1~23 

28 The definitive work which conveys this 
distressing intelligence (Karl E. Taeuber and 
Alma F. Taeuber, Negroes 1n Cities (Chicago: 
Aldine, 1965]) provides a base line for the 
needed program of measuring segregation pat- 
terns at least quinquennially. Unfortunately, 
the rate of change of the segregation index 
used by the Taeubers is so slow, owing to 
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militant edge of the civil rights move- 
ment has come to define this as a 
strategic focus only in recent months. 
Social analysts have been preoccupied 
up to now with the arduous task of 
measuring the trend, or lack of trend, 
in segregation indexes. They will next 
turn, we may hope, to the even more 
difficult problem of testing our sus- 
picions concerning its profound impor- 
tance as an obstacle to change in con- 
texts not manifestly linked to housing 
patterns. 

The diagnosis of the situation in 
Negro family life, by contrast, is con- 
troversial indeed (as witness the recep- 
tion of the “Moynihan Report”). Yet 
there cannot be much argument with 
the facts: the illegitimacy ratio does not 
go down; the prevalence of rearing in 
broken families does not decrease; the 
proportion of families headed by fe- 
males does not decline; the undoubling 
of households, represented by reduction 
in the ratio of subfamilies to families 
(Table 1), probably reflects improved 
economic conditions and some increase 
in the supply of housing, but may actu- 
ally indicate a loosening of the bonds 
of the extended family. Whatever the 
inadequacies of the educational system, 
we now know that the school is pre- 
sented at the beginning of the first grade 
with children whose family experience 
has not prepared them intellectually for 
competition with the majority.** 

(2) The record on strictly socioeco- 
nomic measures can only be described 
as mixed. Averages of educational at- 
tainment, occupational status, and in- 
come disclose a rising trend for non- 
whites as for whites. One can discount 





the inertia of segregation patterns, that more 
frequent measurement would be merely re- 
dundant. For this purpose among others, 
however, a mid-decade census is badly needed. 

240.5, Office of Education, Equality of 
Educational Opportunity (Washington, D.T.: 
U.S Government Printing Office, 1966), es- 
pecially pp. 221-222, 


or exaggerate the trends by manipu- 
lating ratios, absolute differences, and 
Fein gaps. Closer study of the under- 
lying statistical distributions only com- 
pounds the confusion. In the move- 
ment toward near-universal literacy, the 
white and nonwhite series converge; 
analyzing the proportions continuing 
from high school graduation on to col- 
lege graduation reveals a widening of 
the gap. The obstacle to our under- 
standing here, as I have tried to suggest 
already, is not a lack of “indicators,” 
but a failure to conceptualize ade- 
quately the interrelations of contingen- 
cies in the socioeconomic life cycle and 
to produce quantitative estimates of the 
relative importance of various sources 
of change. 

(3) Measures of life chances and wel- 
fare again offer the opportunity to dis- 
cern contradictory tendencies. The 
trends suggest that we are applying (if 
too slowly) our knowledge of how to 
reduce death rates from infectious dis- 
ease and the proportions of living in 
housing classified as “substandard” by 
current administrative definitions. While 
reasons can always be found to be dis- 
satisfied with rates of progress, we 
could even risk some projections of 
trajectories to their “targets” in some 
of the magnitudes subsumed under 
these categories. To focus attention on 
them unduly would be to engage in 
self-congratulation while avoiding the 
more treacherous areas of analysis an 
decision. 


INTERRELATIONSHIPS 


Here, as in earlier parts of the dis- 
cussion, I must emphasize the basic 
obstacle impeding a responsible attempt 
to designate “targets”: It is not a lack 
of sufficient “indicators” (though we 
could do with many more regular and 
reliable time series), but a lack of 
knowledge of causal connections among 
indicator variables. To illustrate how 
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grave this weakness really is, let me 
summarize the best example I have beer 
able to find dealing with time changes 
in an indicator in relation to antecedent 
variables in the socioeconomic life cycle. 
It hardly amounts to the “intercon- 
nected series of quantitative equations” 
that Myrdal called for, but it does sug- 
gest that our present analytical capabili- 
ties have outrun the supply of data 
suited to multiple-variable analysis. 
The example pertains to educational 
attainment, indexed by number of years 
of formal schooling completed. We are 
well aware of the importance popularly 
and officially attributed to raising the 
level of schooling in the Negro popula- 
tion. Family background has been 
implicated in the “tangle of pathology” 
that holds back Negro educational 
achievement: “The effect of broken 
families on the performance of Negro 
youth has not been extensively mea- 
sured, but studies that have been mads 
show an unmistakable influence.” *° 
The regression statistics summarized 
in Table 2 pertain to a causal model in 
which educational attainment of whites 
and nonwhites depends on four family- 
background characteristics: the educa- 
tional attainment of the head of the 
family in which the individual grew up; 
the occupational level of the family 
head; the classification of the family as 
intact (grew up with both parents) or 
broken (grew up in a family with one 
or both parents missing); and the 
number of children in the family 
(respondent’s number of siblings). The 
data permit white-nonwhite comparisons 
of the estimated effects of these influ- 
ences on schooling for three age groups: 
47-61, 37-46, and 27-36. The age 
25 Wilbur J. Cohen, “Social Policy for the 
Nineteen Seventies,” Health, Education, and 
Welfare Indicators (May 1966). 
28 US, Department of Labor, The Negro 
Family: The Case for National Action 


(Washington, DC: US Government Printing 
Office, 1965), p. 36. 


progression in data ascertained retro- 
spectively in 1962 for all three groups 
provides a tolerable approximation to 
time-series observations on successive 
cohorts completing their educational 
careers.*7 

In several respects, there is a rather 
stable pattern of relationships evident in 
these data spanning approximately one- 
third of a century of educational experi- 
ence. For all three cohorts of both 
whites and nonwhites, it was an advan- 
tage to grow up in an intact family 
whose head had achieved high levels of 
schooling and occupational status, and a 
disadvantage to grow up with a large 
number of siblings. There is a fairly 
clear indication, as well, of the relative 
importance of the four variables that 
here represent “family background” 
(see especially the lower panel of 
Table 2). Education and occupation of 
family head account for larger parts of 
the variation in schooling than do intact 
family and number of siblings. For 
whites, head’s occupation has been 
slightly more important than head’s 
education, while the reverse has held 
for nonwhites. Apart from the rather 
anomalous coefficient for number of 
siblings in the youngest group of non- 
whites, size of family of orientation 
has been a more important factor than 
rearing in an intact family. 

Because of the rather high sampling 
variability in the data for nonwhites, 
caution must be exercised in inferring 
time changes in the relationship of 
schooling to background factors. It 
may be significant, however, that the 
effect of intact family diminished for 


27 Beverly Duncan, Family Factors and 
School Dropout: 1920-1960, Co-operative Re- 
search Project No. 2258, United States Office 
of Education (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan, 1965). This source provides a more 
elaborate analysis for more detailed age inter- 
vals. See also Beverly Duncan, “Education 
and Social Background,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 72 (January 1967), pp. 363-372. 
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TABLE 2—R&GRESSION OF NUMBER OF SCHOOL YEARS COMPLETED ON FAMILY-BACKGROUND 
VARIABLES, BY COLOR, FOR SELECTED AGE GROUPS or U S, Native Mares: Marca 1962 


INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 











woe AnD Soane of 
x GE IN ete nat 
i Color e e Pocupation a Intact Family Neate waded 
Partial Regression Coefficients, Raw Form 
Total Pe l ; 
27 to 36 0 843 0.197 0.040 0.744 — 0,199 277 
37 to 46 1.956 0 196 0 042 0 659, — 0 222 312 
47 to 61 2 061 0 229 0 047 1116 — 0,213 325 
W inie : 
27 to 36 0.192 0.040 0.671 -0.225 267 
37 to 46 0 195 0 041 * 0.626 — 0 223 281 
47 to 61 0.217 0 047 1.203 .— (0.222 283 
Nonwihtle 
27 to 36 9.220 . 0.034 0 763 — 0.043 .136 
37 to 46 0 199 0055 0718 — 0 246 137 
47 to 61 0.329 0.051 0.435 — 0.168 .167 
Partial Regression Coefficients, Standard Form 
Total 2 
27 to 36 0.078 0.218 0.259 0 083 —0,178 277 
37 to 46 , 0.164 "0215 | 0 252 0 071 — 0,185 312- 
47 to 61 0165 0 238 0251 | ' 0113 — 9.169 325 
W hite - $ i , , 
27 to 36 0.215 0.267 0073 — 0 198 267 
37 to 46 0.224 0.270 0.069 — 0.195 281 
47 to 61 0 234 0.270 ' 0.122 — 0,184 283 
Nonwhtie 
27 to 36 0 245 0 157 0.105 — 0) 044 .136 
37 to 46 0.185 0.167 0.083 — 0.191 .137 
47 to 61 0.314 * 0155 0.052 —0 129 167 





= Occupations scored on Duncan’s socioeconomic index, which has a range of 0 to 96 and a 
standard deviation of about 24 points in the United States male population aged 25-64 ın 1962 


whites, (comparing the oldest ` and 
youngest cohorts) while it increased for 
nonwhites. The white-nonwhite con- 
trast that is apparently most reliable 
pertains to occupation of family - head. 
As one can see from the raw-score co- 
efficients, this factor has a similar in- 
fluence on schooling in both groups. 
However, the variability of occupation 
levels is less among nonwhite family 


~ 7? 


heads; hence the contribution of this 
variable to educational outcome is of 
lesser relative importance among non- 
whites than among whites when the co- 
efficients are expressed in standard 
form. For this reason primarily, the 
coefficient of determination (square of 
the multiple correlation) is consistently 
smaller for nonwhites than for whites. 
The background factors here measured 
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account for less of the variation in 
schooling for nonwhites than they do 
for whites. 

To summarize the over-all effect of 
family background in producing white- 
nonwhite differences in schooling, Table 
3 presents estimates derived from the 
regression equations. Comparing the 
oldest and youngest cohorts, there is a 
decrease from 3.5 to 2.0 in the mean 
difference, by color, in number of school 
years completed. Despite some incon- 
sistency between the alternative esti- 
mates of background effects, it appears 
that both components of this difference 
have likewise diminished, that is, the 
difference between whites and nonwhites 
due to the measured background vari- 
ables has decreased, while the residual 
difference, attributed to “color” per se 
in the regression model, has decreased 
as well. For the oldest cohort, the dif- 
ference due to “color” was rather un- 
ambiguously larger than the difference 
due to background; this was no longer 
true for the youngest cohort. The 
reason we cannot be completely confi- 
dent of such a conclusion is simply that 
the background variables do not have 
the same weights in the two popula- 
tions; hence a hypothetical calculation 
in which they are equalized with respect 
to background cannot yield a unique 
result. The conclusion just stated 
would suggest, however, a slight relaxa- 
tion of “discrimination,” if the residual 
difference due to “color” is taken to 
measure discrimination. 

One further conclusion can be quite 
firmly stated. Only a small part of the 
improvement in educational attainment 
fot both whites and nonwhites can be 
attributed to improvements in back- 
ground factors. For whites, the increase 
in educational attainment, from the 
oldest to the youngest cohort, amounted 
to 1.8 school years, of which 06 year 
can be explained by the advantage with 
respect to background variables enjoyed 
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TABLE 3-~MEAN NUMBER OF YEARS OF SCHOOL 
COMPLETED, BY COLOR, FOR SELECTED AGE 
GROUPS, WITH ALTERNATIVE ESTIMATES 
OF THE EFFECT oF BACKGROUND 
DERIVED FROM REGRESSIONS IN 
TABLE 2, FOR UNITED STATES 
Native Mates: Marca 1962 











AGE GROUP 
ITEM 
27 to | 37 to | 47 to 
36 46 61 
White Mean School 11.9 | 11.2 | 101 
Years 
Nonwhite Mean Schoo] 99 8.1 6.6 
Years 
Gross Difference 2.0 SA 3.5 
Difference Due to Back- 
ground* 
Set A 12 i.i 1.4 
Set B 12 0.9 1.5 
Set C 0.9 14 1.6 
Residual Diference Due 
to “Color”’* 
Set A 0.8 2.0 a. 
Set B 08 1.2 20 
Set C 1.1 1.7 1.9 


a Set A‘ Effect of color estimated as coefficient 
for color ın regression for total 
population. 
Effect of color estimated by using 
regression for whites with mean back- 
ground composition of nonwhites. 
Effect of color estimated by using 
regression for nonwhites with mean 
background composition of whites. 


Set B 


Set C 


by the younger men. For nonwhites, 
the over-all increase was 3.3 years, while 
an increase of only 0.6 or 0.8 year 
(depending on the basis of the calcula- 
tion) can be attributed to improved 
circumstances of the family of origin. 
Of the various handicaps or advantages 
that a family may confer upon its chil- 
dren, the most important as a determi- 
nant of educational attainment is simply 
year of birth! The youngest cohort of 
nonwhites almost matches the oldest 
cohort of whites, so that the combina- 
tion of background handicaps and those 
specifically due to “color” is about 
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comparable in effect to the passage of 
two or three decades of time. The 
residual color effect alone amounts to 
no more than the amount of change 
occurring in a decade. (The reader 
may note that this example shows how 
multiple-variable studies can provide a 
breakdown of the Fein gap into its 
components of general and minority- 
specific handicaps. ) 


CAVEAT 


All this is relevant to our general goal 
of freedom from discrimination, how- 
ever, only on the assumption that edu- 
cational advance will provide a major 
part of the solution to the larger 
problem. There is room for doubt. 

For the foreseeable future, closing of 
the educational gap will mean increasing 
proportions of Negroes completing high 
school and attaining some college educa- 
tion short of graduation. But it is at 
this level of educational attainment that 
the dissimilarity of occupational levels 
between whites and Negroes is most 
pronounced, 

In 1960, the occupation distributions 
of men 25—34 years old were such that 
a minimum of 35.4 per cent of the non- 
whites would have to be shifted from 
one major occupation group to ancther 
in order for whites and nonwhites to 
have the same distribution. There was 
pronounced variation in the amount of 
net mobility thus required to produce 
equalization within groupings defined by 
educational attainment. Siegel? gives 


48 Siegel, op. c#t,, Table 1. The picture 
would be even less favorable if we had sta- 
tistics for Negroes rather than for the mis- 
leading composite of all “nonwhites” As 
Lorimer and Jones point out, “nonwhite’ is a 
“heterogeneous classification used by the 
census to simplify its tabulations at the cost 
of providing confused information,” Frank 
Lorimer and Dorothy S. Jones, “The Demo- 
graphic Characteristics of the Negro Popula- 
tion in the United States,” Journal of Negro 
Education, 22 (Summer 1953), p 250 
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the following figures: 


Wartre-NoNwHITEe 


SCHOOLING INDEX oF DISSIMILARITY 
None 18.6 per cent 
Elementary, 1—4 19.9 
Elementary, 5-7 26.1 
Elementary, 8 27.0 
High School, 1-3 28.2 
High School, 4 33.4 
College, 1-3 34.4 
College, 4+ 18.6 


It is not, therefore, the high school 
“dropout” who feels the greatest force 
of occupational discrimination, but the 
high school graduate or the man who 
completes some college work short of 
graduation. To be sure, the college 
graduate may have to render his profes- 
sional or technical services in a segre- 
gated setting; but he is not prevented 
to the same degree as the college “drop- 
out” or high school graduate from 
achieving the occupational level for 
which his training purportedly prepared 
him. At the other end of the scale, 
poorly educated Negroes do not suffer 
as much relative deprivation as those 
who attain the minimum standard of 
elementary schooling. 

Some years ago, I had occasion to 
comment on this circumstance: 


It is at the boundary between high 
school and college educational attainment 
that the occupational inequality is the 
greatest. One wonders if we do not have 
here a good part of the explanation for the 
recent rise in effective agitation by Negroes 
for equal rights and opportunities. With 
goodly numbers of Negroes in the younger 
cohorts attaining sufficient education to 
understand their personal situation in social 
terms, and with the personal situation 
being one of a rather hard “ceiling? on 
both educational attainment and occupa- 
tional mobility, it is hardly surprising that 
organized and intelligent forms of protest 
are increasingly in evidence. The coming 
upsurge in numbers of young adults-—those 
who, among other things, are reaching the 
age that qualifies them to vote—applies to 
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the Negro as well as the white. As com- 
pared with, say, the 1930’s, when the pro- 
portion of adults in the youngest adult 
age groups was equally high, the cohorts 
reaching these ages in the 1960’s will include 
much larger proportions who have finished 
high school and who live in urban areas 
affording intense personal contacts as well 
as access to a wide range of mass media of 
communication. One can only hope that 
the unrest so easily generated in such a 
population can lead to constructive or- 
ganization rather than being dissipated 
only by costly and unproductive forms of 
rebellion.?¢ 


28 Otis Dudley Duncan, “Population Trends, 
Mobility and Social Change,” presented to the 
Seminar on Dimensions of American Society, 
sponsored by the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, Committee on 
Studies, 4-8 October 1961 (ms., p 58). 
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Leaving aside the observation that 
conjectures no more than five years old 
begin to betray their age, there con- 
tinues to be validity in the point that 
educational progress may only mean 
“that Negroes are just beginning to be 
exposed to a whole new area of segrega- 
tion.” °° The inference is weak, to be 
sure, for the very reason I have been 
stressing—lack of trend data on inter- 
relationships among components of the 
socioeconomic life cycle. The develop- 
ment of adequate models and informa- 
tion systems to reveal these interrela- 
tionships is prerequisite to specification 
of the “targets” toward which we would 
bend the trends. 


80 Siegel, op cit, p. 46. 
p. 172. 


Ci. Hare, op. cit., 


National Goals and Indicators for the Reduction 
of Crime and Delinquency 


By DANIEL GLASER 


ABSTRACT: Optimum procedures for measuring the preva- 
lence of crime vary tremendously by type of offense, because 
these procedures depend on whether the crime creates a death, 
a complaining victim, a satisfied customer, an annoyed audi- 
ence, or a dangerous condition. Assessing the effectiveness 
of criminal correction requires long-term data on criminal 
careers, to compare the subsequent criminality of similar of- 
fenders who receive different kinds of correctional action. 
The formulation of crime reduction goals must take into 
account the instability of crime definitions, and the social costs 
of crime control actions, in addition to the dimensions of crime. 
Because of the multiplicity of data sources and the breadth 
of perspective required for this diversity of measurement, it 
should be the primary responsibility of a single national 
agency, to be assisted by the many other agencies now oriented 
to segments of this task. 


Daniel Glaser, Pk.D., Urbana, Illinois, is Professor and Chairman, Department of 
Sociology, Unsversity of Ilinois, and Director of the Research into the Effectiveness of 
the Federal Correctional System Program. He is the author of The Effectiveness of 
a Prison and Parole System (1964), of “Criminology,” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and of articles on crime and corrections in various scholarly journals. 
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REDUCTION OF CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


HE goal of reducing crime and 

delinquency is inherently elusive, for 
when this goal is approached it usually 
is so redefined as to make it more 
distant. As the great French sociologist 
Emile Durkheim pointed out in the 
nineteenth century, societies will alway: 
have crime, for they must always recog- 
nize some border between acceptable 
and intolerable behavior; even in “a 
society of saints, a perfect cloister of 
exemplary individuals,’ acts that we 
today call crimes might be unknown, 
but acts that we would regard as minor 
faults would be considered gross viola- 
tions of their behavior standards.* 
Apart from shifting definitions, there 
is much fluctuation in the thoroughness 
and precision of counting that which is 
called crime. Thus, we usually are un- 
certain as to whether changes in crime 
rates represent changes in a population’s 
behavior, changes in the definition of 
crime, or changes in the extent to which 
criminal behavior is reported and re- 
corded. Nevertheless, some general 
formulation of crime and delinquency 
reduction goals is possible, and consid- 
erable precision can be achieved in esti- 
mating progress towards these goals. A 
first step to this is an analysis of the 
major variations in offenses. 


1 Emile Durkheim, The Rules of Socio- 
logical Method (New York: Free Press, 1950), 
pp 65-73. For impressive data on the his- 
toric universality of crime, but its probable 
decline in recent decades, see Elwin H, 
Powell, “Crime as a Function of Anomie,” 
Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and 
Police Science, Vol. 57 (1966), pp. 161-171. 
On delinquency rates, one of the best state- 
ments is Albert K. Cohen and James F. 
Short, Jr., “Juvenile Delinquency,” in R. E. 
Merton and R. A. Nisbet (eds.), Contem- 
porary Social Problems (2nd ed; New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and World, 1966), pp. 846- 
897. An elegant synopsis of Durkheim’s 
argument will be found in Leon Radzinowicz, 
Ideology and Crime (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1966), pp. 71-74 
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TYPES oF CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


All crime consists of violation of 
criminal law. This law includes: (1) 
statutes—-what laymen call “the laws” 
-—in which legislative bodies authorize 
other government agencies to impose 
penalties on persons who commit speci- 
fied acts; (2) court decisions, as well as 
commentaries by legal scholars, on the 
meaning of these statutes; and (3) 
generally unwritten and changing cus- 
toms of law-enforcement personnel and 
of judicial officials, in their compliance 
with the criminal statutes, decisions and 
commentaries? This law is further 
modified by individual or situational 
deviations of practice. The latter create 
strains ultimately leading either to ac- 
tion to suppress deviant practices, or to 
alteration of one of the above-enumer- 
ated components of law to legalize what 
was formerly deviant. 

Delinquency consists of crimes com- 
mitted by persons who are not con- 
sidered subject to criminal law because 
of their young age. It also consists of a 
variety of behavior commonly regarded 
as conducive to criminality, such as 
persistently disobeying parents or teach- 
ers (incorrigibility) or running away 
from home. The age differentiating de- 
linquency from crime varies from one 
state to the next, but it is most often 
the eighteenth birthday. After this 
birthday, one may disobey parents or 
run away from home with impunity 
from the law. However, almost all 
states specify some age range (for ex- 
ample, fourteen to eighteen) in which 
the courts can exercise discretion in de- 
termining whether an act is delinquency 
or crime; if offenses by a person in this 
age range are serious or persistent, they 
may be dealt with as crimes, which 


2 Cf, Victor Sudnow, “Normal Crimes,” 
Social Problems, Vol. 12 (1965), pp. 255-276. 
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means that he may be sent to a prizon 
for adult criminals instead of to a train- 
ing school for juvenile delinquents. 

That which the law calls “crime” has 
been changing throughout recorded his- 
tory, always differs somewhat from one 
legal jurisdiction to the next, and every- 
where is extremely diverse. Neverthe- 
less, it almost always includes four 
broad categories, as follows: 

(1) Predatory crimes are what we 
most often think of as “crime”: acts 
which have a definite and intended 
victim. The victim either has property 
taken away—by stealth, force, threat, 
or deceit—-or is physically or sexually 
assaulted. This is the most readily 
counted type of crime, because the vic- 
tim usually reports it. Property crimes 
are the most frequent, but assaultive 
crimes usually are regarded as the 
crimes of greatest public concern. 

(2) Illegal service crimes do not have 
a very definite victim; instead, they in- 
volve a relationship between a criminal 
and his customer. The services de- 
clared illegal at various times and places 
have included provision of alcoholic 
beverages, narcotics, gambling, prostitu- 
tion, government favors, usurious loans, 
and many other things for which a 
demand arises which legitimate busi- 
nesses are not permitted to fill. Illegal 
service crimes generally are believed to 
be much more extensive than predatory 
crimes in the amount of money and the 
number of persons they involve. How- 
ever, because both parties to such 
crimes—the criminal and the customer 
—share an interest in not reporting the 
offense, they are relatively seldom pros- 
ecuted and are not counted readily. 

(3) Public disorder crimes also lack a 
specific victim in most cases; they con- 
sist of acts dealt with as crimes only 
when performed before an audience shat 
is offended or is believed likely ta be 
offended. If done with no audience or a 
tolerant audience, these acts are not 
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regarded as crimes. The statutes label 
these offenses “disorderly conduct,” 
“drunkenness,” “indecent exposure,” 
“vagrancy,” and other terms, all of 
which are imprecisely defined and may 
often overlap. More arrests are made 
for public disorder crimes than for pred- 
atory or illegal service offenses, although 
the public disorder offenses generally 
are considered much less damaging to 
society than these other categories of 
crime. 

(4) Crimes of negligence usually in- 
volve an unintended victim. Automo- 
bile-driving infractions are the most 
common crimes in this category. Some- 
times the unintended victim is one 
which the law infers is potential, rather 
than actual, as in the crimes of speeding 
or “reckless driving,” when these offend- 
ers are prosecuted even when no acci- 
dent occurs. 

While these four categories do not 
quite exhaust all crimes distinguished 
by law, they encompass those involved 
in over 99 per cent of police activity in 
most countries where treason or dis- 
loyal thought is not the basis for an 
appreciable amount of police action. 

An additional category, “status 
crime,” also describes some offenses in 
some countries at particular times in 
history, such as periods when it was a 
crime to be of a particular religion or 
national descent. Our courts have ruled 
that there can be no status crimes in 
the United States, although, unofficially, 
status affects the administration of the 
law everywhere.? As we have seen, 
the status of childhood may make a 
person a delinquent when he commits 


3 The most explicit United States Supreme 
Court decision on this, declaring drug addic- 
tion a disease and not an offense, was 
Robinson v California, No. 55 (October term, 
1961), published June 25, 1962. This is al- 
ready having far-reaching effects in lower 
court decisions on narcotics and drunkenness 
arrests, and in supporting other decisions on 
the illegality of ex-criminal registration laws. 
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certain acts, although he would not be a 
delinquent if he did the same acts after 
his eighteenth birthday. It is alleged 
that, in some circumstances, the status 
of being a narcotics addict, a chronic 
alcoholic, a minority-group member, or 
merely a very poor person suffices to 
make the agents of the law define one 
as criminal. However, if this status has 
this effect, it usually is only after a 
criminal offense has been alleged. The 
status differential in the application of 
criminal statutes is part of the informal 
and unofficial component of the law 
which makes completely precise defini- 
tions and accurate counts difficult. 

Each of the four types of crime 
enumerated above poses different prob- 
lems in the specification of goals and 
indicators, and will be dealt with sep- 
arately. Al are complicated by the 
tendency for the crimes to be differenti- 
ally defined in practice according to the 
statuses of both the offender and his 
victim, customer, or audience. 


PREDATORY OFFENSES 


It has become popular among social 
scientists In recent years to suggest, as 
Becker expresses it, that “deviance is 
not a quality of the act a person com- 
mits, but rather a consequence of the 
application by others of rules and sanc- 
tions to an ‘offender.’ * However, 


t Cf. Howard S. Becker, Outsiders (New 
York: Free Press, 1963), p 9 For simflar 
statements see John Kitsuse, “Societal Re- 
action to Deviance: Problems of Theory and 
Method,” Social Problems, Vol. 9 (1962), pp. 
247-256; Kai T. Erikson, “Notes on the 
Sociology of Deviance,” Social Problems, Vol. 
9 (1962), pp. 307-314. For a summary of 
questions such a conception raises, in addition 
to those addressed by proponents of this 
conception, see’ Jack P. Gibbs, “Conceptions 
of Deviant Behavior: The Old and the New,” 
Pacific Sociological Review, Vol. 9 (1966), 
pp. 914. Recent more sophisticated discus- 
sions on crime as a perpetual consequence of 
conflict in society, and of the societal benefits 
fram such conflict, also do not differentiate 
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exponents of this approach, who pro- 
pose that we primarily study the proc- 
ess by which acts are labeled criminal if 
we are to understand criminal behavior, 
find illustrations chiefly among illegal 
service or public disorder offenses. Var- 
lation in the public definition of most 
predatory crimes is not appreciable, es- 
pecially outside of so-called ‘“‘white- 
collar crimes.” The categories of 
predatory crimes most commonly dis- 
tinguished in the law—for example, 
murder, robbery, burglary, theft, fraud, 
and rape—have almost everywhere and 
always been employed to denote essen- 
tially the same types of behavior as 
criminal. In almost all societies, they 
comprise the majority of acts for which 
severe negative sanctions are imposed. 

For almost every category of preda- 
tory crime, unlike some of the illegal 
Service and public disorder crimes, 
there has never been appreciable dis- 
agreement with the view that a national 
goal should be reduction of the behavior 
called criminal, rather than a change in 
the definition of the offense. There is 
evidence, both from historical reports on 
the cases dealt with by early criminal 
courts, and from the statistical scaling 
of societies by culture traits, that gov- 
ernment agencies concerned with reduc- 
ing predatory crime arise because of 
the anarchy which otherwise results 
from feuding between criminals and 
their victims. The objective statistical 
comparison of forty-eight societies by 
Freeman and Winch indicates that un- 
types of crime. They fail to consider the 
possibility that those types of predation that 
are quite universally regarded as crime (for 
example, intrasociety murder, robbery, and 
fraud) are usually dysfunctional to the so- 
clety, although one might be able to specify 
the types of exceptional conditions when they 
are functional. See: Richard Quinney, “A 
Conception of Man and Society for Crimin- 
ology,” Sociological Quarterly, Vol 6 (1965), 
pp. 119-127; Austin T. Turk, “Conflict and 


Criminology,” American Soctological Review, 
Vol 31 (1966), pp. 338-352, 
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less a society develops agencies to settle 
private grievances provoked by preda- 
tory offenses, it generally does nct— 
and probably cannot-——-maintain full-time 
teachers, preachers, bureaucracies or 
other essentials of technological devel- 
opment and cultural complexity.® 

The major problem in measuring 
progress towards the goal of reducing 
predatory crimes is that the range of 
predation defined as crime seems to in- 
crease as society becomes more com- 
plicated. However, this increase is not 
in the broad rubrics into which preda- 
tory crimes have always been divided, 
but in the subdivisions of some tradi- 
tional clusterings. The primary divi- 
sion in predatory crimes is that between 
crimes against persons and crimes 
against property. New kinds of offense 
are mainly in the latter division. Each 
poses different problems in identifying 
trends and assessing indicators. 


Offenses against persons 


Homicide, of course, is considered the 
most serious crime against persons. For 
this reason it probably has been the 
most completely reported and recorded. 
Indeed, we have two independently col- 
lected federal tabulations of its fre- 
quency: that compiled from physicians’ 
death certificates by the Office of Vital 
Statistics, and that compiled by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) 
from reports on crimes known to the 
police. A comparison of the trends, 
according to these two sources, may be 
a useful starting point for a discussion 
of the state of American crime statistics. 

No statistics collected on a naticnal 
basis from voluntary reporting by au- 
tonomous local agencies is likely to be 
absolutely complete. However, reports 
on the causes of death have been fled 


6 Linton C. Freeman and Robert F. Winch, 
“Societal Complexity: An Empirical Test af a 
Typology of Societies," American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 62 (1957), pp. 461-466. 
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with state agencies by physicians since 
colonial days because of their implica- 
tions for legal inheritance. National 
statistics have been compiled from them 
in the United States since the end of the 
nineteenth century, following models 
begun much earlier in European coun- 
tries. Crime statistics have been col- 
lected on a national basis in the United 
States only since 1930, when the FBI 
began to tabulate them under a Uni- 
form Crime Reports program sponsored 
by the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. However, for many 
years only a minority of the more than 
50,000 United States police forces sub- 
mitted these reports to the FBI, and 
only in the 1960’s has the reporting in- 
creased to cover over 90 per cent of the 
United States population. The conver- 
gence of police and death certificate 
homicide rates since the reorganization 
of FBI tabulation systems in 1958 is 
one of several types of evidence of the 
FBI’s current attainment of a highly 
comprehensive coverage of crimes 
known to the police. 

Table 1 indicates that over the past 
thirty years the rate of homicide has 
diminished almost by half, despite our 
disturbance in 1966 by highly publi- 
cized offenses, such as the cold-blooded 
murder of nurses in Chicago, a boy’s 
deliberate killing of everyone he found 
in a beauty parlor in Arizona, and the 
random assassinations by a deranged 
sniper in the University of Texas tower. 
The slight upward trends within this 
over-all decline shown in Table 1 are in 
large part accounted for by shifts in the 
age composition of the population 
(21~24 is the modal age range for homi- 
cide, the range which post-World War 
II babies now are entering). It has 
been suggested that part of the decline 
in the murder rate may be due to the 
improvement in emergency medical 
treatment, so that what once might have 
been murder ends up today as assault, 
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since the victim recovers. This is not 
demonstrated by the fact that during 
this period in which the homicide rate 
halved, the felonious assault rate doub- 
led, for the assault rate has always been 
so many times greater than the homi- 
cide rate that it would not be greatly 
affected by changes of some homicides 
to assaults. However, the shift in rela- 
tive rates of assault and homicide pro- 
vides an interesting basis for inference 
regarding the meaning of changes in 
crime rates for all offenses other than 
homicide. 

Assault may include anything from a 
spat between spouses, street corner fisti- 
cuffs, or a barroom brawl, to an attack 
with a knife or gun. Whether it is 
reported to the police at all, whether 
they make an arrest or not, and whether 
it is officially called a felony (a crime 
for which over a year of imprisonment 
may be imposed) or a misdemeanor (a 
crime with maximum penalty not over 
one year of confinement) depends on 
numerous variables. These include the 
community’s tolerance for violence, the 
provocation which started the conflict, 
the statuses of the participants, the 
audience for the conflict, the injury 
which results, the formality of police- 
community relationships, the size of the 
police force in relation to the size and 
density of the population, the skills and 
interests of lawyers for the defense and 
prosecution, and many other factors. 
Clearly, trends in aggravated assaults 
tabulated by the police could reflect 
shifts in frequencies for these variables 
affecting the reporting and definition of 
assaults, quite independently of any 
trends in the frequency of physical con- 
flict among people. Indeed, there are 
several reasons for believing that the 
doubling in the last thirty years in the 
assault rate reported by the police may 
be due only to an increase in the pro- 
portion of assaults that are tabulated 
by the police; assaultive behavior may 
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actually have been diminishing in fre- 
quency during this period when official 
assault rates were increasing. 

There is considerable evidence that 
the tendency to settle differences by 
violence varies inversely with various 
indices of social status, particularly with 
education. The school is distinctly 
concerned with instilling norms and 
skills for verbal rather than physical 
resolution of controversy. It is especi- 
ally successful in this when schooling 
extends through high school and be- 
yond—an educational level achieved by 
a majority of the population only in the 
current decade. Related to this in- 
crease in education is the expansion of 
white-collar and of other nonmanual 
occupations, where violence is eschewed. 
These trends in recent decades should 
have been conducive to a reduction in 
the frequency of assault. However, 
such trends occur in combination with 
a rapid shift of the least educated and 
least skilled population from rural to 
urban residence, where there is less 
tolerance of assault than that which 
prevails in the rural areas, and more re- 
course to the police when assault oc- 
curs. This rural-urban migration and 
the greater police involvement in coping 
with assault when it occurs in cities may 
account entirely for the increase in as- 
sault rates indicated in Table 1: that is, 
the increase may represent primarily an 
increase in police tabulation of assaul- 
tive offenses previously less regularly re- 
ported and recorded. 

Table 2 indicates that crimes of vio- 
lence are much more frequent in rela- 
tion to population in the South Atlantic 
states than elsewhere, and about five 
times as frequent there as in the New 
England states. This pattern exists 
despite the facts that there is less ur- 


8See world-wide data on “working-class 
authoritarianism” in Seymour Lipset, Political 
Man, (Garden City, N Y.: Doubleday, 1960), 
chap 4, 
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TABLE 1—Major CRIMES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1933-1965: ' 
RATES PER 100,000 POPULATION 








CRIMES REPORTED BY THE POLICE? 


Nonnegligent 
Mansla ter 


1933. 9.6 71 
1934 95 67 
1935 8.3 60 
1936 8.0 62 
1937 7.6 61 
1938 6.8 53 
1939 6.4 54 
1940 6.2 5.4 
1941 6.0 5.5 
1942 5.8 5.5 
1943 5.0 4.8 
1944 4.9 4.7 
1945 5.6 S 
1946 63 6.5 
1947 6.0 6.1 
1948 5.9 6.0 
1949 5.4 56 
1950 53 SA 
1951 49 4.8 
1952 J2 5.0 
1953 4.8 4,7 
1954 4.8 4.6 
1955 4.5 4.8 
1956 4.6 4.8 
1957 4.5 4.8 
1958 4.5 4.7 
1959 4.6 4.8 
1960 4.7 5.1 
1961 4.7 4.7 
1962 4.9 4.5 
1963 4.9 4.5 
1964 5.1 48 
1965 5.1 





Burglary Larceny | Auto Theft 
378.9 756.9 320.2 
334.8 711.0 287.3 
310.1 650.0 211.6 
274.5 6315 188.3 
287.6 688.8 190.4 
289.2 725.1 166 5 
299.6 770.5 158.0 
298.3 793.2 174.7 
284.7 809.6 188.5 
252.5 776.0 167.7 
257.8 710.7 187.7 
219.3 549.3 156.8 
240 4 557 6 179.2 
273.8 621.8 176.7 
269.8 609.6 138.6 
275.3 633 7 128.3 
320.6 702 1 1205 
290 4 656 5 118.3 °. 
278.8 680 9 130.6 
303.5 718.0 143.4 
343.2 757 4 151.6 
376 4 813.3 145.6 
361.7 819.2 151.0 

` 383.2 949.9 174.1 
434.0 1038.4 197.8 
393.4 226.1 162.4 
385.9 227 0 162.3 
457.9 264.8 179.2 
466.0 272.3 178.3 
480.4 290.5 192.9 
517.6 324.3 211.6 
580.4 368.2 242 0’ 
605.3 393.3 251.0 


‘s Based on physicians’ death certificates, as compiled in the United States Office of Vital Sta- 
tistics yearly publications. Rates are based on the total United States population. 

b Rates prior to 1944 are based on urban reports only. The population based is always that 
indicated in Uniform Crime Reports for the reporting areas. 

e Rape reports from 1958 on are for forcible rape only, excluding statutory rape. 

d Larceny reports from 1958 on are limited to thefts of money or goods valued at $50 or more. 


banization and that there are fewer full- 
time police officers in relation to popula- 
tion in Southern states than in New 
England, hence presumably less com- 
plete police coverage of assaults. Ap- 
parently, the Southern states are char- 
acterized more than other states by a 
cultural tradition in which violence is 


expected in reaction to rebuff or dis- 
agreement.’ 

This Southern subculture of violence 
seems to have an important bearing on 
the fact that, in the United States as a 


TM. E. Wolfgang and F. Ferracutl, The | 
Subculture of Violence (London: Tavistock, 
1967). ' 
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TABLE 2—-MAJOR CRIMES IN THE UNITED STATES 
BY REGION, RATES PER 100,000 POPULATION" 






REGION NO | Rare ain | Bunccasy | Orrann: 

Total U.S, 106 6 605.3 1,434.3 
New England 1.7 43.6 520 2 122552 
Middle Atlantic 4.0 97.4 514.6 1,367.4 
East North Central 3.2 93.7 529.3 1,339 3 
West North Central 3.0 61.0 509.5 1,102 2 
South Atlantic 9.1 165 8 588.1 1,389.2 
East South Central 9.1 108.0 445.0 1,000.0 
West South Central 8.0 123.9 571.4 1,2572 
Mountain 4.5 84.0 642.5 1,529.6 
Pacific 4.1 122.9 1,078.5 2,365.6 





* Homicide rates are from U.S., Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics, 
Vital Statistics of the U.S.: Annual Report for 1964, Vol. O: Mortality (Washington, D.C. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1966), Part A, Table 1-44, p. 1-39, other offense data are from Uniform 
Crime Reports, 1965 (Washington, D.C.: Federal Bureau of Investigation, 1966), Table 2. 


whole, more Negroes are arrested for 
homicide and for assault than are 
whites, although whites are nine times 
as numerous as Negroes. While the 
high rates for Negroes reflect their 
lower economic status, and perhaps a 
greater readiness of the police to arrest 
them, that the racial difference is also a 
function of the geographic subcultures 
was demonstrated brilliantly by the so- 
ciologists Pettigrew and Spier.2 They 
were able to predict Negro homicide 
rates all over the country impressively 
well by the homicide rate of whites in 
the state of origin of Negroes. Ap- 
parently, it is the Southern tradition of 
readier use of violence, shared by both 
races there, which the Negroes have 
carried elsewhere in their recent rapid 
migrations. The problem of Negro 
homicide and assault rates, then, is 
primarily one of the racial apartheid of 
our cities, especially in the North, which 
slows down the rate of cultural change 


8 Thomas F, Pettigrew and Rosalind B. 
Spier, “The Ecological Structure of Negro 
Homicide,” American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol 67 (1962), pp 621-629. 


by segregating Negro bearers of this 
more Southern tradition. 

A second type of segregation associ- 
ated with violence is the segregation of 
age groups from one another. As Eis- 
enstadt has shown in a comparison of 
societies in different stages of techno- 
logical development and urbanization, 
an increase in the proportion of a per- ' 
son’s daily life spent with persons of 
his own age level is one consequence of 
technological change.* The, increased 
extent to which recreation is pursued 
away from the home, the decrease in 
contacts among neighbors, the decrease 
of three-generation households, the in- 
creased employment of married women 
—~all these things place children and 
youth more than ever “on their own.” 
These conditions foster the growth and 
pervasiveness of distinctive youth cul- 
tures, with values and customs differing 
from those of the adult world. To some 
extent the youth social world provides 
anticipatory socialization for adult roles. 
However, groups are especially prone to 


®S A. Elsenstadt, From Generation to 
Generation, (New York: Free Press, 1956). 
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promote deviant values when dominated 
by youth who are reacting to failure in 
school and in work. The segregation 
of out-of-school and out-of-work youth 
in a world of their own may be the 
most critical type of segregation prob- 
lem we face in trying to diminish crime. 

Rape is a predatory crime in which 
the suffering inflicted upon the victim 
by the offender includes, in addition to 
the agony from the offense itself, in- 
tense feelings of shame in having been 
victimized. Therefore, an interest in 
not reporting the rape often is shared 
by tbe rapist and his victim Accord- 
ingly, the actual number of rapes com- 
mitted may be several times the figure 
of approximately one per year per 
10,000 people indicated by the FBI’s 
tabulations in Table 1. For example, 
a tactfully administered inquiry, guar- 
anteeing anonymity, revealed that of 
291 female students at a midwest uni- 
versity, 10.9 per cent in the previous 
academic year suffered “forceful at- 
tempts at intercourse,” and 6.2 per cent 
suffered “aggressively forceful attempts 
at sex intercourse in the course of which 
` menacing threats or coercive infliction 
of physical pain were employed.” 1° Yet 
none of these episodes was reported to 
authorities. If the offenses reported are 
always a small fraction of those occur- 
ring, then Table 1’s figures on an in- 
crease in the total number may readily 
represent an increase in the proportion 
reported to the police, rather than an 
actual increase in the frequency of rare. 
An increase in the proportion reported 
might be expected as a consequence of 
many other recent trends: urbanization, 
the consequent anonymity of people in 
their communities, the growing toler- 
ance for frank discussion regarding 
sex, and the adoption by newspapers 


10 C, Kirkpatrick and E. Kanin, “Male Sex 
. Aggression on a University Campus,” Ameri- 
can Soctological Review, Vol. 22 (1957), pp. 
52-58. 
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of a policy of not identifying rape 
victims. 


Crimes against property 


In sharp contrast to the decline in 
homicide, and more pronounced than 
trends in other types of crime against 
persons, has been the apparent increase 
in crimes against property. ‘This in- 
crease reflects basic changes in societal 
conditions, the changes which Adam 
Smith and Emile Durkheim called “the 
division of labor,” and which we today 
refer to as “development” or “moderni- 
zation,’ in comparing other societies 
with our own. Indeed, one index of 
development is the proportion of prop- 
erty crimes to total crimes in official 
statistics. It is also a good index of 
urbanization. The shift from a subsis- 
tence to an exchange economy, the ac- 
companying differentiation of occupa- 
tions, the growth of production and 
consumption values, the progressively 
greater variety of consumer goods 
widely available, the change from a 
rural to an urban way of life in all 
sectors of our sprawling metropolitan 
regions—all of these things increase the 
disparity between economic means and 
consumption aspirations for some seg- 
ments of our society, as well as the 
opportunities for theft and fraud. 

As a result of the growing affluence 
of our society, one basic difficulty in 
assessing trends in crimes against prop- 
erty is that of standards for determin- 
ing which offenses are too minor to 
merit tabulation. Strictly speaking, 
taking someone else’s money is theft, 
regardless of whether the amount taken 
is one cent or one million dollars. As 
a practical matter, of course, the 
smaller thefts generally are not counted. 
“Petty” theft (or “petty larceny”) is a 
misdemeanor, and generally it is defined 
by statute as a theft of less than $50 in 
money or goods; when larger sums are 
taken it is “grand theft” (or “lar- 
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ceny”), a felony. This cutoff point, 
however, does not change systematically 
with inflation. It is possible that a 
major part of the reported increase in 
felonious theft and burglary—two of- 
fenses which contribute over two-thirds 
of the FBI’s totals for “Index” crimes 
-—comes from an increase in the value 
of goods available, and from new pres- 
sures for reporting thefts to the police. 
This is indicated in the following ob- 
servations by Biderman: 


Economic developments that multiply 
the number of valuables worth more than 
$50 that thieves can steal will . . . boost 
the crime rate, given the same propensities 
for theft among the population. In recent 
years, there have been two such economic 
developments: affluence and inflation 
Since the distribution of the value of ob- 
jects involved in reported thefts is roughly 
pyramidal—there are about three times as 
many petty larcenies reported as there are 
indexed larcenies—one would expect in- 
flation to be reflected exponentially in the 
rise in the Crime Index. The proportion 
of index larcenies to all Jarcenies has stayed 
just about constant, however, which sug- 
gests the possibility that more small thefts 
are being reported and thefts of valuable 
objects are becoming relatively less fre- 
quent. 

An unknown but decided influence on 
the Crime Index comes from another fea- 
ture of affluence. ... More of the popula- 
tion .. . come to need and to be able to 
afford insurance against theft. . . . While 
there has been a steady rise in the number 
of ordinary burglary and theft premiums 
written, the bulk of such protection is now 
incorporated in... “multiple-line” cover- 
ages. . . . (These) increased twenty-four- 
fold between 1955 and 1964. When a 
theft occurs to an insured homeowner, 
he is... likely to conform to the reporting 
requirements for establishing an insurance 
claim The rise of the crime rate attribut- 
able to this factor is a useful indicator for 
measuring the burden of work placed on 
the police but not for indicating how much 
lawbreaking is occurring in the United 
States. 
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The proliferation of insured property 
plays a role in the single social development 
most responsible for increases in the Crime 
Index—that is, the ubiquitous automobile. 

The central fact about the automobile is 
the sheer rise in the distribution among 
the population of a consequential, stealable 
item of property. . . . Another special 
feature of the automobile, however, is that 
the legal controls pertaining to it... 
make the car theft . .. less subject to 
errors of underreporting than any other 
category of crime against property... . 
The system of almost universal and unique 
registration of automobiles and the legal 
responsibility of the owner for use... of 
the automobile registered to him .. . lead 
victims to report auto theft promptly, 
whether or not the car is insured... . 
Car thefts account for about one-sixth of 
all indexed crimes.?* 


It is noteworthy that the ratio of 
automobiles stolen to automobiles reg- 
istered in the United States has re- 
mained at a constant 1 to 155 for 
several years. In addition to the in- 
crease in automobiles, a major factor 
in the increase of auto theft in the early 
1960’s was simply that the products of 
the post-World War II baby boom 
reached the auto-stealing age in this 
period, for the median age of arrest for 
auto theft is sixteen. 


Fraud and “white-collar” crimes 


The FBI’s Index of Crimes, based on 
offenses known to the police, does not 
include figures for various types of 
fraud, such as forgery, confidence 
games, and embezzlement. However, 
their arrest data, which are less com- 
plete, support an estimate that well over 
100,000 arrests are made annually for 
these offenses. These crimes differ from 
most other property offenses, first, in 
being committed by somewhat older 

11 Albert D., Biderman, “Social Indicators 
and Goals,” in Raymond A. Bauer (ed.), 
Social Indicators (Cambridge, Mass: Mass- 


achusetts Institute of Technology Press, 1966), 
pp 118-121. 
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persons; their median age at arrest is 
over thirty, as against a median of 
eighteen for arrestees for other types of 
felony. Secondly, although sometimes 
committed by “teams,” they are more 
often committed alone than are other 
felonies. ‘Thirdly, and related to this, 
is that, unlike the more common prop- 
erty crimes, they usually appear to be 
committed by persons generally con- 
ceiving of themselves as respectable and 
conventional citizens, who do not need 
collaboration for social and subcultural 
support in crime. 

Forgery arrests are predominantly cf 
petty offenders, so called “naive forg- 
ers,” who generally are alcoholics seek- 
ing to continue a drinking spree, rather 
than systematic forgers for profit. A 
high check-forging rate is the price we 
pay for ready check-cashing; it is a 
relatively rare offense in countries where 
checks cannot be cashed promptly ex- 
cept at a bank where one is known 
personally. The main social cost of 
most forgery is not the money procured 
illegally, but the cost of the long term 
of confinement that the state imposes 
on petty forgers, at the urging of vic- 
timized merchants. Large-scale profes- 
sional check-forging and confidence- 
game teams area more serious but much 
less frequent problem. 

Most other types of fraud and em- 
bezzlement, like misrepresentation in 
selling, cheating on expense accounts or 
income tax reports, deliberately erron- 
eous billing, and juggling of accounts to 
cover depletions from funds, probably 
are not usually reported to the police. 
Some of the reasons for this nonre- 
porting also account for the fact that 
most shop-lifting and most pilfering of 
supplies by employees is not reported 
to the police. In the first place, these 
crimes—if discovered at all—generally 
are not discovered promptly, and when 
the crimes are discovered, the perpe- 
trator often cannot be determined pre- 
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cisely, Secondly, the victim usually is 
a corporation, a government agency, or 
the general public, rather than a specific 
individual who can be the complainant 
in court. Smigel and others have shown ` 
that people have much less negative 
evaluations of cheating directed against 
corporations than of cheating directed 
against persons.” 

A third reason for nonreporting of 
“white-collar” crime is a tendency for 
the victims to be much more indulgent 
about these types of offense than they 
would be about more traditional cate- 
gories of crime against person or prop- 
erty. Businesses regard these losses as 
part of their overhead, and regardless of 
the letter of the law, prevailing morality 
often regards such crimes as transac- 
tions in which the victim must fend for 
himself. Indeed, white-collar crimes 
seem to be viewed as violations of speci- 
alized occupational norms, expressed in 
organizational rules and regulations, 
rather than as challenges to the basic 
societal values which are enforced 
through the criminal law. This shift 
from concern with values to concern 
with norms was a trend which Durk- 
heim observed, and which he predicted 
would continue with the increasing divi- 
sion of labor in society. It represents 
what he called a shift from the mechani- 
cal solidarity of society, based on uni- 
form feelings about morality in be- 
havior, to organic solidarity, based on 
interdependence of behavior. ‘This shift 
is accompanied, as he predicted, by a 
greater growth in “restitutive” (con- 
tract and regulatory) law than in “re- 
pressive” (criminal) law.*® 

“White-collar offenders” may include 
both corporations and their individual 


12 Erwin Smigel, “Public Attitudes Toward 
Stealing as Related to the Size of the Victim 
Organization,” American Soctological Review, 
Vol. 21 (1956), pp. 320-327. 

18K, Durkheim, The Division of Labor 
(New York: Free Press, 1947). 
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officials, each prosecuted separately, as 
in antitrust and consumer-fraud cases. 
Legal action may include not only the 
filing of criminal charges, but also civil 
suits for redress and for punitive dam- 
ages. In addition, many white-collar 
offenses may be punished by the actions 
of government regulatory agencies, such 
as the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, rather than by the courts, al- 
though appeal to the courts is always 
possible. Indeed, in many offenses, 
such as failure of government employees 
to report a conflict of interest in their 
activities, congressional or legislative in- 
vestigating committees have a quasi- 
judicial function. To assess the dimen- 
sions of these crimes, one obviously 
must analyze records of the regulatory 
and investigative agencies, in addition 
to studying court reports. However, 
a major problem in assessment will 
always be the shifting and nebulous 
border line between what is considered 
criminal and what is accepted as legiti- 
mate. In view of the large monetary 
gains from these offenses, of which only 
a few are prosecuted as crimes, it prob- 
ably will always be possible to make a 
case for the refrain: “The law locks up 
the hapless felon who steals the goose 
from off the common, but lets the happy 
felon loose who steals the common from 
the goose.” 


Assessment of the predatory crime 
problem 


The major method of assessing the 
crime problem in the United States has 
been through the Uniform Crime Re- 
ports of the FBI. A 1958 reorganiza- 
tion of these reports introduced an 
Index of Crime, based on crimes known 
to the police for seven major types of 
predatory offense: murder and non- 
negligent manslaughter, forcible rape, 
robbery, aggravated assault, burglary, 
larceny of $50 or over, and auto theft. 
This was a considerable improvement 
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over previous national crime ratings by 
toial crimes known to the police, be- 
cause the latter included all minor of- 
fenses. However, all seven offenses 
used in this Index are given equal 
weight, so that a theft of $50 counts as 
much as a murder in the total Index. 
Professors Thorsten Sellin and Marvin 
Wolfgang have developed a highly so- 
phisticated weighting system for con- 
struction of a delinquency or crime in- 
dex from many types of offense. ‘This 
weights each type of offense on the basis 
of its scaling by public opinion regard- 
ing its relative seriousness. Their sys- 
tem now is being adopted in several 
major cities and is being studied in a 
number of foreign countries.1* 

All of the above types of index have 
two major limitations from the stand- 
point of developing public policy on the 
basis of crime indicators. The first is 
that they still exclude those crimes not 
regularly reported to the police, for 
which other types of possible indicators 
wil be suggested. The second, and 
most important, deficiency of the in- 
dexes (from the standpoint of assessing 
problems and progress in crime control) 
is that the indexes are a fusion of data 
on disparate types of crime, for which 
distinctly different kinds of information 
are needed in prevention or control 
efforts. 

The President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and the Administration of 
Justice undertook in 1966 one correc- 
tion for the underreporting of crime 
which results when crime data are based 
on offenses known to the police. A rep- 
resentative sample of the general popu- 
lation of the United States was asked a 
series of questions on the extent to 
which they have been victims of crimes 
in the past year. They also were asked 
whether they reported the offenses to 

1¢ Thorsten Sellin and Marvin E. Wolfgang, 


The Measurement of Delinquency (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1964). 
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the police, and, if so, with what con- 
sequences. While these data may also 
be imperfect, their deficiencies are dif- 
ferent from those of police reports on 
crime. If such a poll were repeated 
at regular intervals in a standardized 
fashion, powerful data on the preva- 
lence and reporting of crime could be 
procured by comparing the poll find- 
ings with the police statistics. 

A major limitation of this type of 
opinion poll is the fact that corpora- 
tions and government agencies may be 
the victims of the largest amount of 
property crime in the United States, 
and they will not be included in a 
sample of private persons. Much of 
the crime that these organizations suffer 
—such as shoplifting, pilfering by em- 
ployees, falsified expense records, em- 
bezzled accounts, graft, and “kick- 
backs”—is not noted when the offenses 
occur. They may never be known pre- 
cisely, although their volume can be 
estimated by careful analysis of inven- 
tories and accounts, and by periodic spot- 
checks. The volume of crimes against 
such organizations, apart from those 
offenses which they report to the police, 
can only be estimated by well-planned 
surveys of samples of corporations, gov- 
ernment agencies, and other organiza- 
tions, and only if these surveys are 
directed by specialists in accounting 
and in industrial security. 

In summary, our knowledge of the 
prevalence of predatory crime nation- 
ally would be greatly enhanced by the 
publication of a series of separate peri- 
odic reports on different categories of 
crime. Each report would deal with a 
type or types of crime posing distinctive 
measurement problems, would present 
the best estimates from currently avail- 
able indicators, would assess the accur- 
acy of these estimates, and would an- 
alyze the estimated rates in terms of 
the geographic, temporal, and other 
correlates of the offenses covered. For 
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example, these reports might include 
the following: 

(1) A Report on Homicide. This 
would present separately rates based on 
physicians’ death certificates and those 
based on reports by the police, would 
discuss whatever discrepancies might be 
found between these two rates, and 
would analyze the data in terms of 
region, attributes of the victims, ar- 
rests, outcome of prosecution, and other 
aspects of homicide that are of crimino- 
logical and public policy interest. 

(2) A Report on Offenses against 
Property. This could be a single report, 
or a series of separate reports on the 
types of property offenses posing unique 
measurement and control problems. In 
any case, for each of these offenses, data 
would be presented on crimes known to 
the police and on the property crimes 
of which, in periodic polls, a representa- 
tive sample of the national population 
reported themselves to be the victim. 
These two data sources might suffice for 
reports on burglary and on robbery, 
but for reports on theft and on fraud 
additional data sources could include 
observational spot-checks and analysis 
of stock records and financial accounts 
in a sample of corporations and other 
organizations. Much theft by custom- 
ers or by employees is only recorded in 
the files of private police organizations. 
From all of these types of data sources, 
one should seek information on the 
value of currency and of property taken, 
and on the type and number of items 
of property taken, apart from estimates 
of the number of separate offenses. 
Again, the reports could analyze and in- 
terpret the discrepancies between the 
findings from these different data 
sources, as well as the trends and cor- 
relates of the data on separate of- 
fenses, to provide a basis for conclu- 
sions on the problems these crimes pose. 

(3) A Report on Assault. As with 
the offenses against property, the main 
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sources for this report would be crimes 
reported to the police and crimes re- 
ported by a survey of victims. How- 
ever, instead of assessing crimes in 
terms of dollars or items taken, they 
would be classified by such aspects as 
the severity of physical injury, the cir- 
cumstances or apparent provocation, the 
weapons employed, the personal attri- 
butes of offender and victim, the social 
relationship between them, and so forth. 
The poll’s indication of the correlatiors 
between these factors and nonreporting 
to the police, and the ecology of non- 
reporting, would be of special interest. 

A number of additional reports could 
readily be proposed for predatory 
crimes not discussed above, each of 
which would supply unique types of 
data. The crime of robbery warrants 
a unique report because it consists of 
the taking of someone’s property by 
force or threat of force; therefore, it 
can be classified from both the aspects 
suggested for offenses against property 
and for those proposed for assault. The 
appreciable unreported volume of rade 
and attempted rape might be estimated 
by the responses obtained in confiden- 
tial interviews with representative sam- 
ples of women. Data from fire depart- 
ments and insurance companies would 
supplement police data on arson. The 
relevance of these unique indicators for 
specific crimes highlights the deficien- 
cies in our knowledge on crime trends 
which result if we employ only indi- 
cators from a single source for all types 
of crime. 

The reports suggested in the preced- 
ing paragraphs would all be tremen- 
dously enhanced in practical value if 
they included the most precise state- 
ments possible on the risk of being a 
victim of each major type of crime. 
These figures could show variations in 
risk according to the potential victim’s 
age, sex, location, hour, season, occupa- 
tion, type of stealable property, end 
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other variables. Some calculations of 
this sort already are made by insurance 
firms and by police forces, but they 
would be of greatest public benefit if 
collected in a standardized and com- 
prehensive fashion. The citizen’s con- 
cern with the crime problem, after all, 
is not what the number of crimes is, 
but how dangerous crime is for him. 
In connection with this, the public opin- 
ion polls proposed earlier could inquire 
about public fear of being a victim of 
crime, to determine the relationship of 
such fear to actual risk, so that the 
public might be advised as to the extent 
to which their fears are unrealistically 
great or small. For some offenses, 
notably hostile or sexual assaults, a 
relevant factor in the risk is the victim’s 
provocative behavior. If risk and fear 
data were collected before and after 
experiments with various police prac- 
tices, judicial policies, public education 
campaigns, or other crime prevention 
measures, the effectiveness of these 
measures could be assessed much more 
scientifically than is now possible.*® 


ILLEGAL SERVICES 


It is highly probable that transactions 
in illegal gambling, prostitution, nar- 
cotics sales, and untaxed whiskey in the 
United States involve billions of dollars 
annually, and provide employment for 
tens of thousands of people. Two prob- 
lems arise in the measurement and con- 
trol of these offenses that are quite 
different from problems posed by preda- 
tory crimes. The primary difficulty is 
that illegal service endeavors persist be- 
cause they satisfy customers, and satis- 
fied customers do not complain to the 


15 For a fuller discussion of issues dealt with 
in this paragraph see Stanton Wheeler, “Crim- 
inal Statistics: A Reformulation of the Prob- 
lem,” Proceedings of the American Statistical 
Association 1965 Meeting, to appear in Journal 
of Criminology, Criminal Law and Police 
Saence. 
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police, thus drastically limiting the pos- 
sibility of official knowledge on the 
frequency of these crimes. 

The second problem is quite opposite 
in origin, but similar in effects. ‘These 
businesses, like those which are legal, 
attract most trade when their location 
and their offerings are widely known. 
In some cases they are also most profit- 
able if their investment in physical 
plant, equipment, and personnel is ap- 
preciable. Therefore, those who sell 
illegal services are often strongly moti- 
vated to render their investment secure 
by corrupting the police, even paying 
in advance to assure that they are not 
closed down excessively. Where such 
circumstances prevail, police have an 
interest in hiding whatever knowledge 
of these illegal service operations they 
do obtain. 

In view of these two measurement 
problems, precise estimation of the ex- 
tent of illegal service crimes probably is 
impossible. Trends in their frequency, 
however, can be inferred from a variety 
of crude indicators. One clue to the 
prevalence of illegal gambling on horse 
races is the sale of racing-tip newspapers 
in areas where legal horse betting does 
not exist, or is out of season. A quick 
index of the bookmaking business can 
be obtained by counting the number of 
restaurant customers reading the racing 
news with their 10 a.m. coffee during 
weekdays in the winter in northern 
cities. A measure of the prevalence of 
prostitution is provided by having in- 
vestigators check the readiness with 
which cab-drivers or bellhops will lead 
them to prostitutes. The price of nar- 
cotics is an inverse index of their aveil- 
ability. However, the arrest rate for 
any of these offenses is not an Index 
of its prevalence, but an index of police 
activity; indeed, the arrest rate may be 
independent of the actual crime rate or 
may even be inversely correlated with 
the crime rate. 
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Perhaps the main problem in meas- 
uring national control of illegal service 
crimes is the ambivalence of our goals. 
We condone public gambling at some 
locations, such as public horse-race 
tracks or the state of Nevada, but not 
elsewhere, although we permit private 
gambling almost everywhere. We once 
outlawed sale of alcoholic beverages, 
then we legalized them, but we still 
attempt to curb the consumption of 
some substances, such as marijuana, 
which are not clearly more harmful than 
alcohol. We tolerate much promiscuity, 
but prohibit prostitution, and, indeed, 
we effectively regulate only the style 
and location of public solicitation, not 
the actual exchange of sexual favors for 
other values, goods, or services. What 
seems to be involved in all of this is 
our oscillation between absolutism in 
endeavoring to suppress private vices, 
and pragmatism in tolerating vices 
which are so prevalent that we cannot 
readily suppress them.*® We are con- 
fronted with some social costs and some 
social gains in any public policy on 
these matters, and every policy is a 
compromise which everyone eventually 
finds somewhat unsatisfactory. 

The dilemmas indicated here reflect 
a few general principles. One is that 
any effort to prohibit by law the sale of 
goods or services that are in wide de- 
mand creates a highly attractive oppor- 
tunity for persons who have no scruples 
about violating the law. A second prin- 
ciple is that the police and other public 
officials, as representatives of the general 
public, will frequently be reluctant to 
carry out rigorously any laws directed 


18 This is, essentially, Max Weber’s distinc- 
tion between Wertrationality (absolutism) and 
Zweckrationality (substantive rationality or 
pragmatism). In general, societal complexity 
seems to promote the latter and render the 
former infrequent and impractical Max 
Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic 
Organisation (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1947), pp 115-116. 
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against practices that much of the public 
condones. A third principle is that 
competition among illegal businessmen 
is not likely to be regulated by legitimate 
agencies, but by acts of violence ar- 
ranged by these businessmen, so that 
illegal service businesses are likely to 
have links with predatory criminals. A 
fourth principle is that one cannot ap- 
prehend most offenders whose crime is 
the provision of services to private vices. 

The four principles listed above all 
are cited as arguments for the legaliza- 
tion of services to common vices, no 
matter how personally harmful these 
vices may be for those who pursue them 
to excess. However, two counterargu- 
ments contend that education against 
these vices is strengthened when the 
vices are declared illegal. The first 
argument is that such laws have an 
educational influence because they for- 
mally assert the state’s disapproval. 
The second argument is that if laws 
against services for vices can be en- 
forced sufficiently to make these illegal 
practices less readily visible than they 
otherwise would be, the vices become 
less enticing to the uninitiated popula- 
tion than they would be if freely avail- 
able. Thus, it is argued that even 
though drinking was widespread under 
prohibition, it became even more exten- 
sive after repeal because bars and liquor 
stores became conspicuous in almost 
every business area, whereas speakeasies 
had been more hidden and inaccessible. 

Systems for control over services to 
private vices seem to be evolving which 
strike a balance between complete per- 
missiveness and complete suppression, 
to minimize the social damage both 
from these vices, and from efforts to 
suppress them. In most European coun- 
tries, and increasingly in the United 
States, local gambling on distant sport- 
ing events, as well as lotteries and 
games of chance, are legalized, but 
limits are placed on the size of bets or 
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on advance knowledge of the odds, 
to discourage professional or excessive 
gambling. Also, much of the profit and 
control in these enterprises is restricted 
to government agencies, to private char- 
ities, or, minimally, to persons presumed 
free of association with predatory crim- 
inals. While liquor is freely sold, we 
also have increasingly severe and certain 
penalties for liquor sales to intoxicated 
persons and for drunken driving. 

In Western Europe, narcotics are 
available to addicts legally from phy- 
siclans, but in only the least harmful 
forms and dosages and in conjunction 
with some effort at therapy. In the 
United States the administration of 
methadone or other narcotic substitutes 
by physicians, in conjunction with ther- 
apeutic programs, is a new and perhaps 
ultimately more effective method of 
minimizing the social costs of this vice. 
By contrast, our suppression programs 
made narcotics addiction in the United 
States uniquely associated with preda- 
tory crime pursued to pay the high cost 
of illegal drugs.” 

Prostitution appears to have been 
rendered less attractive to women than 
formerly, especially in organized houses. 
Probably the main reason for this is 
that women increasingly have access to 
more rewarding legitimate occupations. 
Likewise important has been the de- 
velopment of somewhat more similar 
standards of sexual conduct for both 
sexes, instead of an extreme double 
standard. 

Concomitant with the foregoing are 
trends of increased professionalization 
in the police, and of increased middle- 
class participation in politics, both of 
which reduce the prospects for corrup- 

17 A highly comprehensive and concise sum- 
mary of the problems involved in measuring 
the dimensions of the narcotics problem in the 
United States is provided in Hans W. Mat- 
tick’s review article “Narcotics and the Law,” 


University of Chicago Law Review, Vol 33 
(1966), pp. 603-614, 
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tion in police activity against illegal 
services. All of these trends in both the 
market and the responses to such serv- 
ices merit assessment, in conjunction 
with any effort to estimate trends in 
the dimensions of illegal service crimes. 


PUBLIC DISORDER AND 
NEGLIGENCE OFFENSES 


Some behavior, and even some phy- 
sical conditions of the human body, such 
as drunkenness or nudity, are legitimate 
in private and violations of criminal 
law in public. Some other behavior, 
such as homosexuality and adultery, 
are defined by statutes as criminal in 
any situation, although they actually 
are rarely prosecuted as crimes. In- 
deed, there is a movement to define 
homosexuality as criminal only if force 
is used to compel others to engage in it, 
if adults are involved in it with minors, 
or if it is pursued in public. (These 
now are the only conditions under 
which homosexual acts are criminal in 
Illinois.) Noisiness and profanity also 
are offenses when judges rule that they 
are inappropriate in time or place, as in 
domestic arguments or festivities which 
disturb the sleep of the neighbors. 
Even wandering across the countryside 
as a vagrant or loitering in public 
places can be criminal. 

These offenses differ from those dis- 
cussed in the preceding sections, for 
they involve neither a deliberate preying 
on victims nor a seeking of customers; 
their common feature is only that they 
become annoying to a complainant, 
whose rights to immunity from such 
annoyance are upheld by law. Either 
they interfere with the complainant’s 
legitimate activities, or they offend his 
standards of taste on the appearance 
of public places. 

Coping with these offenses has be- 
come a major component of police ac- 
tivity. In 1965 there were over two 
million arrests for drunkenness or dis- 
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orderly conduct reported to the FBI, 
over twice the number of arrests on 
felony charges. These—as well as vag- 
rancy—are rather omnibus charges, 
which, in practice, are sometimes used 
for any or all of the specific behaviors 
or conditions described in the preceding 
paragraph. Public disorder offenses in- 
creasingly promote a convergence of 
function in police and social work ager- 
cies. Domestic discord or personal dis- 
tress are the most common basis for 
police calls in many communities. 

As families scatter and close-knit 
communities or neighborhoods diminish, 
the functioning of police officers as 
counselors and friends increases. They 
share these roles with the clergy, as well 
as with public welfare and mental health 
agencies.*® Indeed, there is an increas- 
ingly hazy border line between crim- 
inal and mental health problems. Re- 
ferral to mental health agencies rather 
than to criminal prosecution is becom- 
ing the preferred government measure 
for control of nonpredatory offenses, 
such as drunkenness and narcotics us- 
age, as well as for the control of some 
predatory crimes, especially sex offenses. 
This trend increases the extent to which 
police processing is a matter of informal 
referral to nonjudicial agencies, especi- 
ally with those crimes considered less 
serious, so that records of police knowl- 
edge and police action in such crimes is 
especially incomplete. 

Negligence offenses, which involve 
primarily the careless driving of auto- 
mobiles, at first appear to be a totally 
different type of problem than the other 
crimes discussed in this article. These 
offenses are, in part, a function of high- 
way and vehicle engineering and of 
safety education. Of course, with crimes 
of negligence—as with many other 


18 Elaine and Jan M. Cumming, and Laura 
Ecel, “Policeman as Philosopher, Guide and 
Friend,” Social Problems, Vol. 12 (1965), 
pp. 276-286 
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crimes—-reported rates are a direct func- 
tion, and actual rates probably are an 
inverse function, of the frequency of 
police patrol. Furthermore, speeders and 
other reckless drivers resemble disorderly 
conduct offenders in being thoughtless 
about the peace and comfort of others 
rather than deliberately predatory or 
exploitative. Also noteworthy here is 
the claim that intoxication is a factor 
in about half the auto fatalities in the 
United States. 

It is quite clear that we only con- 
found an assessment of the crime prob- 
lem in this country if public disorder 
and negligence offenses are considered 
jointly with predatory and illegal serv- 
ice crimes, as though they were all parts 
of a single problem. While the same 
police and court systems may, to some 
extent, handle all these diverse matters, 
the types of behavior the crimes in- 
volve differ greatly in motivation and in 
etiology, as well as in the quality and 
consistency of the public response they 
evoke. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF CRIMINAL 
CORRECTION AGENCTES 


Two aspects of crime control are 
prevention, or assuring that no crime 
develops in persons currently noncrim- 
inal, and correction, or changing crim- 
inals into law-abiding citizens. Both 
are reflected by the statistics on re- 
ported crimes, discussed thus far. How- 
ever, much additional information is ob- 
tainable when individuals are identified 
as delinquent or criminal, since we can 
then study their personal attributes, as 
well as the effectiveness of correctional 
policies. The latter is especially im- 
portant because, as pointed out by 
Wilkins, the goal of criminal correction 
is more manageable than that of crime 
prevention.2® This statement implies 


19 Leslie T Wilkins, “Crime, Corrections 
and Costs,” United Nations International Re- 
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that we are likely to gain more crime 
control per dollar by effectively keeping 
people from committing a second or 
subsequent known offense than by con- 
centrating on prevention of their first 
crime, for in correction we concentrate 
our efforts on a few people of high crime 
potential, while in prevention we spread 
our energies over the whole population. 
At any rate, recidivism prevention is 
the specific task of correction, while 
crime prevention is a goal served by 
almost all social institutions—the fam-_ 
ily, the school, and the church, for ex- 
ample—in conjunction with their pri- 
mary goals. 

Two major problems now impede as- 
sessment of the effectiveness of correc- 
tion endeavors. The first is the prac- 
tice of compiling correctional statistics 
on a cross-sectional basis (offenders 
dealt with on a given date or in a 
given period) instead of on a longitudi- 
nal basis (the rate at which offenders 
avoid or revert to crime in a given 
period following correctional efforts with 
them). The second problem is that 
when longitudinal statistics are com- 
piled, they are derived from the files of 
only one or two of the several indepen- 
dently administered correctional agen- 
cles in an area. Because each agency’s 
performance largely determines the 
cases received by the other agencies, it 
is difficult to assess the effectiveness of 
these agencies separately unless one has 
information on the criminality which 
follows releases from each of them. 

Correction actually begins not with 
the courts, but with the police, who 
exercise much more discretion in deter- 
mining what happens to an offender 
than most people realize. For example, 
on the average, only about half the 
juveniles arrested by the police are 
referred to the courts, but this propor- 
tion varies from almost zero to almost 
view of Criminal Policy, No. 25 (1967), in 
press. 
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100 per cent in different jurisdictions.*° 
Obviously, variation in police practice 
greatly determines the input of the 
courts. 

Judges vary greatly in the percent- 
age of criminal cases in which they 
suspend sentence, grant probation, or 
sentence to an institution, even in areas 
with similar crime rates—indeed, even 
when there are several judges within a 
single court. Therefore, the eifective- 
ness of either probation or prison in 
two different jurisdictions cannot be 
evaluated by comparison of subsequent 
crime rates unless one is certain that 
the offenders receiving these dispositions 
are similar in the two jurisdictions. 

Where probation is used extensively, 
both the probation officers and the 
prisons generally deal with more crime- 
prone offenders than they handle where 
probation is granted only to the small 
fraction who are the best risks and the 
remainder are sent to prison. There- 
fore, an area low in probation use 
should have lower failure rates in both 
probation and prison than the areas of 
high probation use. Yet if probation is 
more effective than’ prison, the high-pro- 
bation-use areas should have greater 
over-all correctional effectiveness than 


20 Examination of Uniform Crime Reports 
data for individual police agencies indicates 
that release rates vary from less than 5 to 
more than 95 per cent. Averages by type of 
city are presented in “Police Distribution 
of Juvenile Offenders Taken Into Custody,” 
Crime in the United States: Uniform Crime 
Reports 1965 (Washington, D.C.: Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, 1966, Table 13). Re- 
search into the community and organizational 
sources of this variation is currently being 
conducted under the direction of David J. 
Bordua See David J. Bordua, “Deviant Be- 
havior and Social Control: Recent Trends,” 
THE Annats of the American Academy of 
Political anc Social Science, Vol. 369 (Jan- 
uary 1967); Robert E Ford, “Variations in 
Juvenile Release Ratios among Police De- 
partments” (Mimeographed paper available 
through Sociology Department, University of 
Tlinois, Urbana). 
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the low ones. This can be ilustrated 
by hypothetical figures approximating 
data actually obtained separately for 
probation and for prison in scattered 
effectiveness studies. If Area A with 
1,000 felons in a given period granted 
probation to only 100 and sent 900 to 
prison, subsequent felony convictions 
might be incurred by only 10 per cent 
of its probationers and 30 per cent of 
its prisoners, for a total of 280 recidiv- 
ists. If Area B, also with 1,000 felons, 
granted probation to 700 and sent 300 
to prison it might find subsequent fel- 
ony convictions for 20 per cent of its 
probationers and 40 per cent of its 
prisoners, but these would comprise only 
260 recidivists, less than the total in 
Area A. Thus, Area B, with higher 
failure rates on both probation and 
parole, would actually have more effect- 
ive crime control from its correctional 
program than Area A (and, incident- 
ally, at much less cost, since probation 
costs only about one-tenth the cost of 
imprisonment). 

In addition, it should be noted that 
the effectiveness of parole boards de- 
pends on the population received by 
correctional institutions. In turn, par- 
ole-board release policies determine both 
the type of inmate left in institutions 
and the kind of offenders with whom 
parole-supervision officers must work, 
thus affecting evaluation of these cor- 
rectional agencies. This, of course, 
limits efforts to compare the effective- 
ness of prisons or of parole supervision 
in different areas. 

It is clear that assessment of correc- 
tional effectiveness requires longitudinal 
data on the cases dealt with by all of 
the correctional agencies in a given area. 
Ideally, the samples studied for assess- 
ment purposes should be a cross section 
of all persons arrested during a specified 
period some years in the past—perhaps 
ten or fifteen years. Rates of subse- 
quent felony convictions can then be 
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compared for similar types of offender 
subjected to different police, court, pro- 
bation, prison, or parole policies. For 
the goal of crime control, the objective 
should be analysis of long-run criminal 
records to indicate the statistically op- 
timum judicial and correctional policy 
for each reliably distinguishable type 
of offender. 

When I first proposed essentially the 
foregoing, over a decade ago,” I labeled 
such data “Criminal Career Statistics,” 
and discussed it in the next few years 
with various federal crime statistics per- 
sonnel in the FBI, the Administrative 
Office of United States Courts, and the 
United States Bureau of Prisons. What 
could become a major breakthrough in 
the provision of statistical summaries of 
past experience with alternative judicial 
and correctional decisions then began, 
for the FBI initiated routine accumula- 
tion of longitudinal data on the crim- 
inal careers of federal offenders. How- 
ever, this has been utilized only for the 
new ‘‘Careers in Crime,” “Profiles,” and 
“Follow-up” sections of the Uniform 
Crime Reports, which are completely 
irrelevant to estimation of the effects of 
judicial and correctional decisions. In- 
deed, we are advised: 


“Careers in Crime” was never intended to 
measure the success or failure of correc- 
tional programs since all persons entered 
into the system, until a legitimate follow- 


21 Daniel Glaser, “Testing Correctional De- 
cisions,” Journal of Criminology, Criminal 
Law and Police Science, Vol 45 (1955), pp. 
679-684; Glaser, “Institution Statistics,” Pro- 
ceedings, American Correctional Association 
(1956), pp. 279~283, republished as “Adminis- 
trative Use of Institutional Statistics, Journal 
of the National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion, Vol. 3 (1957), pp. 288-291; Glaser, 
“Released Offender Statistics: A Proposal for 
a National Progiam,” American Journal of 
Correction, Vol. 19 (1957), pp. 15-17, 25; 
Glaser, The Effectiveness of a Prison and 
Parole System (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1964), pp. 31-35, 
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up period could be established, were, of 
course, failures.?? 


Because probation and suspended 
sentences are alternatives to imprison- 
ment, it is important to note that when 
the FBI followed the criminal record of 
all federal probationers in two areas for 
fve years beyond their discharge from 
probation, they found that more than 
four-fifths received no further convic- 
tions for either felonies or misdemean- 
ors.23 Such a low recidivism rate has 
never been found for a cross-section of 
prisoners. To test judicial policies, the 
FBI would have to compare criminal 
records in a long follow-up period for 
representative samples of three cate- 
gories of offender adjudicated in a prior 
period: those released by suspended sen- 
tence, those placed on probation, and 
those sentenced to prison. Preferably, 
the cases thus compared should be 
matched on all other variables on which 
information is submitted to the FBI: 
age, offense, prior criminal record, and 
race. To test parole-board policies, the 
FBI would have to compare the re- 
cidivism rates of discbargees, condi- 
tional releasees, and parolees, preferably 
matched by duration of imprisonment 
prior to release, and well as by the 
variables indicated for testing judicial 
policies. 

The ideal testing procedure, with cor- 
rectional as with medical measures, is 


22 Letter of February 1, 1967, from Jerome 
J. Daunt, Inspector, Uniform Crime Reporting 
Section, Federal Bureau of Investigation, to 
Bertram M. Gross, commenting on a first 
draft of this article. 

23 Ralph W. England, “A Study of Post- 
Probation Recidivism among 500 Federal 
Offenders,” Federal Probation, Vol. 19 (1955), 
pp. 10-16; Morris G. Caldwell, “Preview of 
a New Type of Probation Study Made in 
Alabama,” Federal Probation, Vol. 15 (June 
1951), pp. 3-11; Ralph W. England, “What 
is Responsible for Satisfactory Probation and 
Post-Probation Outcome,” Journal of Crim- 
inal Law, Criminology and Police Science, , 
Vol 47 (1987), pp. 667-676. 
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controlled experimentation. Random as- 
signment of a given type of offender 
to alternative correctional programs 
greatly increases the prospect that dif- 
ferences in the subsequent criminality 
of offenders in the different programs is 
due to the effects of these prozrams 
rather than to differences in the types 
of offender selected for each program. 
However, the prevailing views of some 
measures as more lenient or more risky 
than others has prevented much de- 
liberate experimentation. Therefore, for 
knowledge on the relative effectiveness 
of correctional alternatives we have to 
rely mainly on statistically identifying 
the consequences of the considerable 
variation in use of these alternatives 
which occurs routinely in the inde- 
pendent decisions of the many legislat- 
ing, policing, adjudicating, paroling, and 
correction-administering agencies in our 
country. 

In conclusion, one should ask why 
longitudinal statistics are so seldom 
compiled, and why, when they are com- 
piled by police agencies, it is in a 
manner irrelevant to evaluating correc- 
tional effectiveness. The answer to both 
questions, I believe, lies in the division 
of responsibilities for dealing with of- 
fenders among so many completely au- 
tonomous agencies. All the agencies 
which successively handle an offender 
—police, courts, confinement institu- 
tions, parole boards, and parole super- 
visors—if concerned with research at 
all, tend to be concerned mainly with 
research to aid the budgeting of their 
own operations. They evaluate effec- 
tiveness in terms of the little evidence 
available while they process the of- 
fender, and have little interest in finding 
out what happens to cases after they are 
transferred to the next agency. Indeed, 
it is where probation, institutions, the 
parole board, and parole supervision are 
administered as one integrated unit, 
with a single head responsible for the 
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effectiveness of all (as in the Wisconsin 
Division of Correction or the California 
Youth Authority), that evaluative sta- 
tistics on correctional effectiveness have 
been most adequately compiled. If de- 
cisions of the police and the courts could 
also be studied by such integrated agen- 
cles, even more significant evaluative 
statistics would be possible. The isola- 
tion of the police, the judiciary, and 
corrections from each other has been 
the major source of inefficiency and 
frustration in the work of each of these 
agencies in the United States. This 
isolation can only be diminished when 
they truly collaborate in measuring the 
effectiveness of the total government 
attack on crime in any Jurisdiction, in- 
stead of each preoccupying itself only 
with counting and recording its own 
volume of activity. 


CoNCLUSION 


It should be evident from the fore- 
going that formulation of crime-reduc- 
tion goals and assessment of progress 
towards achieving them is overwhelm- 
ingly confounded if one encompasses 
all types of offense in single generali- 
zations on “crime.” Some analytic dis- 
tinctions have been suggested to permit 
the separate consideration of those 
groups of offenses which share highly 
unique measurement and goal-formula- 
tion problems. Finally, it was pointed 
out that assessment of the effectiveness 
of police, court, and correctional agency 
programs requires crime statistics dif- 
ferent from those gathered to estimate 
the prevalence of crime. Above all, it 
is clear that the crime-reducing effects 
of any one of these agencies cannot ade- 
quately be assessed separately, since the 
impact of each agency is greatly affected 
by that of the agencies from which it re- 
ceives its offenders, or to which it sends 
them. 

To envision the absolute elimination 
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of crime as a national goal seems un- 
realistic, in view of society’s continu- 
ously shifting definitions of crime. 
Nevertheless, to strive for an end to 
those predatory offenses that are rela- 
tively unambiguous and have always 
been designated criminal is not unreal- 
istic: progress can be made toward such 
goals—-for example, the elimination of 
murder-—even if their achievement is 
never complete. As Bertram Gross 
points out, standards of order, honesty, 
loyalty, and justice are wuniversal.** 
However, each of these values subsumes 
a wide range of behavior in which dis- 
tinctions of the substantial, the trivial, 
and the segment of uncertainty between 
these extremes vary and shift tremen- 
dously. For example, difficulties in 
measuring trends in “white-collar” 
crimes stem from the fact that the 
definition of honesty, particularly in 
contractual relationships, involves much 
that is a matter of prevailing custom 
and unwritten understandings in par- 
ticular industries or businesses, rather 
than a matter of discrete moral and 
legal distinctions of the acceptable from 
the unacceptable. Nevertheless, for 
those predatory offenses that the law 
defines somewhat unambiguously—mur- 
der, check-forgery, bank robbery, and 
many others—we can with some realism 
formulate goals of crime reduction and 
measure progress towards their achieve- 
ment. 

In all crimes, but especially in those 
consisting of illegal service to private 
vices, of public disorder, or of negli- 
gence, the most practical national goal 
is to minimize the net social damage 
from both the measures of crime control 
and the behavior toward which these 
measures are directed. When actions 
to control service to a vice lead to more 
social damage than the vice itself pro- 
duces—for example, when they lead to 


24 Bertram M Gross, “Social Systems Ac- 
counting,” in Bauer, op. cit, pp. 247-249. 
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extensive corruption of law enforcement 
or they promote a large amount of 
predatory crime in efforts to satisfy the 
vice—then methods of regulation or 
control should be sought that are less 
costly to society, even if this means 
tolerating more of the vice. ‘This, of 
course, was the choice we took in repeal- 
ing the Eighteenth Amendment to the 
United States Constitution, and analo- 
gous choices have been suggested in the 
regulation of gambling and of drug use. 
Similarly, we may frequently have to 
decide when our values make the con- 
trols needed to reduce public disorder 
or negligence more objectionable than 
the order or safety they might achieve. 

Diverse types of research were sug- 
gested to improve our estimates of prog- 
ress in the achievement of crime-control 
goals. These suggestions included: (1) 
periodic opinion polling of representa- 
tive samples of the population on the 
extent to which they have been victims 
of predatory crime; (2) systematic ob- 
servations or investigations, at regular 
intervals, on various indices, of the 
consequences of measures taken to con- 
trol them; (3) long-term follow-ups to 
determine the rates of return to crime 
by similar offenders subjected to differ- 
ent types of correctional action. As the 
Kinsey reports and many “admitted 
delinquency” studies have shown, valua- 
ble estimates of the prevalence of some 
types of criminal and delinquent be- 
havior and their correlates, can also be 
obtained with impressive validity by 
well-administered interviews or ques- 
tionnaires asking people for anonymous 
admissions of the extent to which they 
have engaged in such behavior.” All 
of these measures would help fill various 
gaps indicated in current sources of 
national data on crime, but these 


25 John P. Clark and Larry L Tifft, “Poly- 
graph and Interview Validation of Self- 
Reported Deviant Behavior,” American Socio- 
logical Review, Vol. 31 (1966), pp 516-523. 
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sources—police reports to the FBI, phy- 
sician’s reports on the causes of death 
forwarded to the Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics, and juvenile court reports to the 
United States Children’s Bureau—vwould 
still be the major data sources. 

All of these data are only likely to 
be collected, co-ordinated, and fully in- 
terpreted in terms of national and local 
crime problems, if a national research 
agency is created for this purpose. 
What appears to be needed is a federal 
office or bureau for criminological re- 
search, comparable in its research and 
dissemination activities to such diverse 
existing agencies as the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the Children’s Bureau, the 
Department of Agriculture, and the 
Council of Economic Advisors. The op- 
timum administrative status and place- 
ment of such an agency within the fed- 
eral government probably is as a sep- 
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arate office or bureau within the Depart- 
ment of Justice. It would have to use 
the FBI criminal-record data, and ul- 
timately other information on criminal 
careers from the files of judicial and 
correctional agencies, in addition to 
gathering survey information itself or 
contracting for such research. It 
should work with all agencies con- 
cerned with the policing, adjudication, 
correction, or prevention of crime and 
delinquency, yet not be dominated by 
any one of them. To assure this breadth 
of perspective it would be most desira- 
ble that such an agency operate under 
an advisory board representing all the 
major academic professional and public 
service groups highly concerned with 
the control of crime, in addition to the 
representatives of all concerned types 
of government agency on the national, 
state, and local level. 


The Natural Environment 


By JoszepH L. FISHER 


ABSTRACT: In the United States, the problem of sheer 
quantity of raw materials has given way in importance to the 
qualitative problem of environmental pollution. On the 
quantitative side, physical and economic indicators and goals 
are available, but on the qualitative side, such goals and indi- 
cators are more difficult to conceive and work with because 
the more subjective problems of individual and social welfare 
must be taken into account. As exemplified by the water- 
quality studies of the Delaware Estuary, probably the basic 
indicator for social welfare would be the net social benefits 
(minus costs or losses in some sense) that would result from 
various selected measures to deal with a specific problem. 
Where estimates of benefits seem impossible, a second-best 
objective would be minimizing the social costs of selected 
measures. In view of the interrelatedness of environmental 
pollution problems, the concept of the “environmental problem 
shed” has been suggested—taking into account the various 
interrelated physical and social problems and indicators 
within a given area. Research is also needed on the processes 
by which environmental quality standards and programs are 
reached, the direction and rates of change for which statistical 
indicators are necessary, and to create and improve the indi- 
cators of trends in environmental pollution and its effects on 
people. —Ed. 
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T is surely a truism that economic 

development and social welfare are 
closely linked with the management of 
the natural environment and the pro- 
duction of raw materials. The central 
economic problem over the ages has 
been that of wresting a living from the 
natural environment of land, water, and 
minerals. In most of the world, cer- 
tainly among the two billion or more 
people living at low material levels in 
the less developed countries, this central 
problem continues in its classic form, 
with the Malthusian ghost of too many 
people always lurking nearby. But in 
the United States the resources problem 
has taken a new turn. 

In the United States the problem of 
the sheer amount of raw materials, while 
still very important for economic growth 
and even for elementary well-being of 
the 15 per cent of the population in the 
poverty classification, has receded from 
its number-one position on the national 
agenda for natural resources. Now and 
for the future, the qualitative problem 
calls for concerted attention. More and 
more people are concerned with water 
pollution, air pollution, pesticides and 
radioactive fallout, solid wastes, the 
preservation of areas for outdoor recrea- 
tion and for open space, the design and 
arrangement of both the urban and 
rural landscape, noise, the use of the 
radio spectrum, and other qualitative 
elements or attributes of the natural 
environment. Feature writers for the 
magazines and legislators alike are di- 
recting our attention to the aesthetic, 
social, and even ethical aspects of man’s 
use of the natural environment. Na- 
tional leaders in and out of government 
are telling the American public that an 
ecological as well as an economic ap- 
proach to the problems of the natural 
environment will be necessary if that 
environment is to contribute the food 
and fiber, the minerals and water, and 
the other materials necessary for a high 
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level of living and also is to be preserved, 
maintained, and otherwise managed so 
as to support indefinitely into the future 
the basis for good living for a growing 
population. Living in harmony with 
nature has become a matter of conscious 
attention and national policy, just as 
much as getting a living from nature 

Much has been said and written re- 
cently about the deterioration of the 
natural environment: our streams and 
lakes, it is alleged, have become more 
polluted; the air over our cities has be- 
come more smoggy; our roadsides and 
rural landscape have become more lit- 
tered; farm land and ponds are being 
damaged by pesticides; our central city 
areas have degenerated into slums; our 
suburbs are vast extensions of monot- 
ony; and radioactive fallout threatens 
everyone. To what extent is all of this 
true? What indicators, however loose 
and indirect, can be utilized in tracing 
the trends of how the condition of our 
natural environment is changing? To 
what extent is it necessary to view these 
changes in terms of stipulated goals of 
environmental quality, and what are 
some of these goals? 


RESOURCE QUANTITY INDICATORS 


Economic indicators are available 
which tell something about the quantita- 
tive side of the resources picture. These 
include statistics of production and con- 
sumption of food products, forest pro- 
ducts, energy commodities, metals, 
water, and so on through a long list. 
Costs of production and prices of these 
items are also available. Whether or 
not a particular raw material, or cate- 
gory of raw materials, is becoming 
scarcer or more plentiful is indicated by 
such measures as production or con- 
sumption per capita over a period of 
years, by cost or price trends adjusted 
for changes in costs and prices generally, 
by rates of production or consumption 
expressed in terms of available supplies 
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FIGURE 1—US Resource Szcrors' PER Caprra CONSUMPTION, 1870-1960 
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or reserves, and by output per input of 
labor, land, or some other basic factor.? 
Tested by these indicators, which are 
quantitative in nature, one can say gen- 
erally that raw materials and resource 
products in the United States over the 
past century have not been becoming 
scarcer. Per capita production and con- 
sumption have been increasing; real 


1 See Harold J. Barnett and Chandler Morse, 
Scarcity and Growth: The Economics of 
Natural Resource Availability (Baltimore’ 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1963), and Joseph L 
Fisher and Neal Potter, World Prospects for 
Natural Resources: Some Projections of De- 
mand and Indicators of Supply to the Year 
2000 (Washington, DC: Resources for the 
Future, 1964). 


costs have not been rising in any gen- 
eral sense; production efficiency has 
been going up; and the resource base 
itself does not seem less adequate now 
than it did decades ago, having in mind 
new discoveries, technological advances, 
and substitutions. Broadly speaking, 
improved technology has more than off- 
set tendencies for resources to become 
scarcer in a physical sense. Figures 1, 
2, and 3 summarize these quantitative 
trends over a long historical period. 
Looking to the future, one may say with 
some confidence that social welfare in 
this country will be upheld for at least 
several decades ahead, so far as the 
quantities of resource products are con- 
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FIGURE 2 
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cerned. But this comforting outlook 
requires several assumptions: (1) a con- 
tinuation of research and development 
leading to technological innovation in 
the numerous resource sectors, (2) a 
continued capacity to import supplies 
of oil, iron ore, and many metals from 
abroad where they can be produced 
more cheaply, (3) an intensification of 
conservation programs and better man- 
agement and use of resources, and (4) 
improved policies, both governmental 
and private, across the board. Also, 
of course, it will be necessary to avoid 
major and devastating war and to avoid 
protracted or frequent depressions. But 
granting all this, which seems reasona- 
able in the light of recent trends, it 
should be possible to support a popula- 
tion 50 million larger by 1980 and 150 


million larger by 2000—if it should 
grow that rapidly—living at ever higher 
levels so far as the natural resource base 
of the country is concerned. Of course, 
there will be difficulties here and there 
with particular raw materials—enough 
fresh water in certain arid parts of the 
country or enough clean water in certain 
eastern river basins, or enough of this, 
that, or the other metal—but the gen- 
eral picture is favorable. For example, 
if we should begin to run low or, more 
accurately, to run into increasing rela- 
tive costs of conventional underground 
liquid oil in this country, then it should 
be possible to turn increasingly to im- 
ports from the Middle East and else- 
where, to the development of oil shale 
which exists in very large amounts in 
the Colorado Plateau, to higher degrees 
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FIGURE 3--U S Resource Sectors: DEFLATED Prices, 1870-1960 
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of recovery from existing oil fields, and 
even to coal as a source of additional 
liquid fuel. Furthermore, nuclear power 
will be coming on fast and can substi- 
tute for certain uses of petroleum, while 
coal reserves remain plentiful for a long 
time to come. 

Looking far beyond the end of the 
century, demographic and economic 
projections tend to become either exer- 
cises in prophecy or sterile and mechan- 
ical extrapolations of recent trends, 
based mainly on assumptions of birth 
rates and productivity increases. In 
any case, the future time span relevant 
for most current decisions about re- 
source development and use does not 


extend that far ahead, even though the 
effects of some of these decisions do 
have a bearing on what things will be 
like beyond the year 2000. But very 
long-range indicators for raw materials 
and environmental conditions become 
less and less reliable as the time ahead 
considered lengthens, primarily because 
one cannot see very clearly, and hence 
does not take into account, the numer- 
ous human, social, and institutional re- 
actions that will probably occur to alter 
the picture. Effective, widespread pop- 
ulation-limitation is one possibility; an- 
other is the full-scale application of 
known techniques of agricultural pro- 
duction in the less developed countries. 
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Also, it has to be pointed out that 
this optimistic view of the next few 
decades applies only to the United 
States and, probably, the other econom- 
ically more developed countries such as 
Canada, Europe, the Soviet Union, Ja- 
pan, and Australia and New Zealand. 
For most of the rest of the world, no 
such rosy picture can be drawn; for 
two-thirds of mankind the ghost of Mal- 
thus still rides, and they will be hard- 
pressed to make even modest gains in 
per capita food consumption. Rismg 
per capita use of energy from coal, oil, 
gas, and hydropower and good pros- 
pects in the future for nuclear power 
provide hope that more and cheaper 
iertilizers, irrigation water, farm mech- 
anization, and transport will set food 
production decisively on an upward 
path 

Although the rest of this paper will 
deal with environmental quality, it 
should never be forgotten that social 
welfare rests very largely on people 
having enough food and other resource 
materials to support an adequate rate 
of economic growth and provide for 
health and well-being. Social goals and 
indicators include the more conventioral 
economic and material goals and indi- 
cators, but they must go beyond these 
into other dimensions. For the natural 
environment, this further dimension has 


to do with the maintenance and further - 


improvement of the quality of that 
environment. 


INDICATORS OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
QuALITY: GENERAL REMARKS 


Goals and indicators with respect to 
the quality of the natural environment 
are difficult to conceive and more diff- 
cult to work with. Surprisingly little 
of a rigorous and analytical character 
has been done. In the first place, 

2 For example, the monthly Healih, Educa- 


tion, and Welfare Indicctors put out by the 
United States Department of Health, Educa- 
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qualitative matters are highly subjec- 
tive; opinions frequently differ sharply 
as to what makes up higher quality 
Second, the major elements of the nat- 
ural environment such as land, water, 
and air are expected to yield a variety 
of uses and satisfactions, leading fre- 
quently to conflicts among different us- 
ers. Compromises and trade-offs have 
to be found among them: for example, 
the sport fisherman wants very pure and 
uncontaminated water while the indus- 
trialist wants to use water as a means 
of diluting and carrying away waste 
materials. Third, it is not easy to de- 
termine from the human or social point 
of view exactly where to measure envi- 
ronmental quality—for example, should 
it be the quality of the water in the 
glass as it is raised to a person’s lips? 
Fourth, quality questions involve inter- 
personal, intertemporal, and interre- 
gional comparisons which bedevil efforts 
to find general indicators and goals that 
will hold steady over time. Fifth, the 
services desired from resource materials 
and the natural environment frequently 
are jointly produced: for example, a 
dam and reservoir augment water sup- 
plies which can be used for hydroelec- 
tricity, municipal and industrial uses, 
irrigation agriculture, navigation, flood 
control and watershed production, rec- 
reation, and the flushing away of efflu- 
ents. The problem of allocating the 
various elements of the cost of building 
the dam among the several services or 
uses is difficult to solve in a rational 
and equitable manner. 

Despite all difficulties, Americans 
want to know how things are going with 
their natural environment: Is water or 
air pollution getting worse or not? Is 
the countryside becoming more messy 


tion, and Welfare carries only two relevant 
charts and tables: one showing bond sales for 
municipal water, sewer, and sewage-treat- 
ment facilities construction and the other 
showing the net interest cost of the bonds. 
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or not? Is the air over our cities be- 
coming more foul or not? ‘These are 
legitimate and important questions; in- 
dicators of the trends must be found 
which will relate specified environmental 
conditions to social welfare. 

No single over-all indicator of nat- 
ural environmental quality is in sight. 
The incidence of various diseases, length 
of life, days lost from work on accourt 
of illness, and the like, although of ob- 
vious importance, are not satisfactory 
indicators of environmental conditions 
because they are affected by many other 
things. On the qualitative side, there 
appears to be no equivalent, in. generel, 
to per capita production or consump- 
tion of raw materials on the quantita- 
tive side. And use of gross quantitative 
indicators for qualitative purposes is 
highly debatable. Gross national pro- 
duct, for example, includes not only 
what might be called positive elements 
such as expenditures for food, housing, 
and machinery, but also negative or 
defensive elements such as rather large 
expenditures for those activities which 
serve only to eliminate the mess and 
discomfort created in the course of pro- 
duction and consumption. A not in- 
significant amount of gross national 
product is of the wheel-spinning vari- 
ety: it merely helps to keep us from 
falling back in our level of living. 

One test can be applied to any pro- 
posal to protect or improve environ- 
mental quality, and that is to compare 
estimates of the resulting social benefits 
with social costs. The greater the net 
social benefits, however measured, the 
more desirable the particular project. 
Many difficulties arise in making such 
benefit and cost estimates. Among them 
are what items of benefit and cost to 
include in the estimates; what rate or 
rates of discount to apply to benefits 
and costs which will accrue at different 
times in the future; what cost and price 
levels to assume for the future; what to 
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do about those particular benefits and 
costs which it is decided cannot properly 
be estimated in monetary terms; and 
how to allocate the joint costs of a 
project among separate identifiable uses 
or users. In addition, all of the usual 
difficulties associated with making use 
of index numbers to trace trends over 
time will be present in dealing with 
environmental quality variables. But 
enough for now on the difficulties of the 
job; indicators of environmental condi- 
tions must be found. The more rational 
they are the better, but, in any case, 
some kind of indicators will be used. 


WATER-QUALITY INDICATORS AND 
TEHER DIFFICULTIES 


Our longest experience among the vari- 
ous major categories of pollution and 
environmental damage has probably 
been with water pollution. Water is a 
deceptive commodity; it appears to be 
more or less the same everywhere, but 
actually it varies over wide ranges with 
respect to many characteristics. What 
is suitable water for certain industrial 
purposes such as cooling would be quite 
unacceptable as drinking water. And 
acceptable drinking water may contain 
far too many impurities to be used as 
process water in certain industrial oper- 
ations in which exceedingly high-quality 
water is absolutely necessary. In this 
kind of situation, one can hardly expect 
to find uniform and simple standards or 
uniform and simple indicators of con- 
ditions, 

The recently passed Water Pollution 
Control Act requires each state to es- 
tablish, by July 1, 1967, water-quality 
standards for its streams and lakes 
acceptable to the federal authorities; 
otherwise the federal government will 
promulgate standards. Apparently, the 
state standards in most cases are be- 
ing worked out in terms of objective 
measurements of certain physical char- 
acteristics of water in the streams: 
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TABLE 1—lInpicators oF WAITER QUALITY APPROPRIATE 
FOR PARTICULAR USES 
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biochemical oxygen demand (BOD), 
which measures the pollution in the 
water by the amount of dissolved 
oxygen required to decompose it; 
the coliform count, which Is a gener- 
alized measure of bacterial content of 
the water; turbidity, which expresses 
the amount of suspended soil and other 
sediments in the water; inorganic min- 
eral content; temperature; and perhaps 
others. Each of these is an indicator of 
the condition of water in a particular 
part of a stream, and records can be 
kept to trace changes over time. Such 
physical indicators are chiefly helpful 
for in-the-stream uses such as recreation 
(swimming, boating, and fishing) and 
for scenic amenity. They are less help- 
ful as indicators of consumption uses 
for domestic or industrial purposes and 
hardly at all helpful for electric power, 
- flood control, and navigation. Table 1 
sets out the situation schematically. 
Under each quality characteristic 
should be inserted the best indicators 
available. Some of the indicators would 
be unambiguous and quite reliable; 
others would be more general and less 


reliable. Variations over appropriate 
intervals of time would have to be noted; 
in some cases, daily or even hourly, 
in other cases, monthly or seasonal. 
Certain of the quality characteristics 
would be unimportant for certain uses, 
at least within wide limits; thus, for 
navigation, the amount of flow is the 
essential thing, while the others are of 
little or no importance. For fish, on 
the other hand, virtually all of the 
quality indicators are of considerable 
significance. 

Interrelations among the quality 
characteristics and uses are numerous, 
complex, subtle, and frequently not well 
understood—thereby necessitating care- 
ful and knowledgeable use of most of 
the indicators. For example, coal mine 
drainage pollutes streams with acid, an 
inorganic material. ‘This causes a re- 
duction in oxygen-using bacteria. This, 
in turn, slows down the decomposition 
of organic substances, reduces the de- 
mand for dissolved oxygen in the 
stream, and checks growth of algae. 
As a result, the stream is less turbid 
and looks beautifully clear, but actually 
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is contaminated with more organic ma- 
terial as well as with the acid. Further- 
more, fish life may be impossible. Some 
kinds of pollution are associated in a 
positive way—that is, the more of one, 
the more of the other—while others are 
associated negatively. The range over 
which a particular characteristic varies 
is frequently significant. At higher tem- 
peratures, organics in the water are de- 
graded more rapidly and use up dis- 
solved oxygen more rapidly, whereas at 
lower temperatures these processes are 
slowed. But at still lower temperatures 
all significance may be lost because the 
water is too cold for recreational use 
anyway. 

The schematic table shows that the 
amount of flow is important for all uses, 
and that all quality characteristics are 
important for municipal (including 
household) uses and recreation uses. 
For other uses some quality character- 
istics are significant, and for still others 
not. The straightforward physical indi- 
cators on which water-quality regula- 
tions are customarily based are more 
helpful in connection with in-stream uses 
like recreation than for away-from-the- 
stream uses like municipal and indus- 
trial. This is because the latter require 
much smaller amounts of water, espe- 
cially if the water is recycled, as such 
water can often be purified sufficiently 
by treatment, thereby making treatment 
of the whole stream quite unnecessary. 
Technical apparatus as well as natural 
processes can intervene between the 
stream and the user, or between different 
users, so that one has to know the point 
to which the quality indicator applies. 

Physical indicators of water quality 
may not tell much about individual or 
social welfare, largely because they do 
not embrace considerations of cost and 
benefit in either the economic or the 
social senses. Jn the case of the Dela- 
ware estuary, an account of which fol- 
lows, an effort is being made to estimate 
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the costs and benefits associated with 
the attainment of alternative levels of 
water quality and to establish a process 
of analysis, discussion, and decision 
which involves all interested parties. 


THe DELAWARE ESTUARY CASE 


The approach being taken now to 
water-quality standards in the Dela- 
ware River estuary from Trenton, New 
Jersey, to the Bay is instructive.’ Some 
five different “objective sets” have been 
postulated as alternative goals. The 
highest set would permit large increases 
in water-contact recreation in the es- 
tuary and also make special provision 
for high-level dissolved oxygen content 
during the spring and fall migration 
periods of shad and other anadromous 
fish. The other sets grade off to set 
number 5 which would do no more than 
maintain 1964 conditions in the estuary 
and prevent any further deterioriation 
of water quality. The following table 
for objective set number 3, which is 
intermediate among the sets, sketches 
water-quality goals for different reaches 
of the river below Trenton in terms of 
variety of objective qualitative meas- 
ures. 

The next step was to estimate the 
costs of alternative programs for achiev- 
ing each of the identified objective sets. 
The costs, of course, diminished through 
the successive five sets as the standards 
were lowered. For each set, the least 
cost combination of measures was 
sought. Of great importance was the 
cost-sensitivity of various measures for 
achieving the stipulated dissolved oxy- 
gen content of the water at particular 
times of the year and in particular 
reaches of the river. The difference in 


8 The following paragraphs on the Delaware 
estuary experience are based on a draft of a 
chapter being prepared for publication in a 
book on water-quality management by my 
colleagues in Resources for the Future, Allen 
V. Kneese and Blair T. Bower. 
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cost between maintaining three parts 
per million of dissolved oxygen in the 
summer time in critical reaches, called 
for in objective set 3, and four parts 
per million, as in objective set 2, proved 
to be considerable. 

Against an organized display of costs 
there were arrayed the estimated bene- 
fits that would be associated with each 
of the objective sets. Admittedly, dol- 
lar estimates of benefits are hazardous, 
but without such estimates comparisons 
with costs become clumsy and highly 
impressionistic. It is interesting to note 
that the Delaware Estuary Comprehen- 
sive Study found very little basis fer 
assigning benefits to municipal and ir- 
dustrial water users. Well-known and 


effective treatment measures apparently 
are a cheaper way of attaining accept- 
able standards for such purposes with- 
out any necessity for much more mas- 
sive and expensive efforts, such as low- 
flow augmentation, to clean up the 
water in the river. In fact, some in- 
dustries reported that higher levels of 
dissolved oxygen content at their intake 
points would lead to increased costs 
because of greater corrosion. 

The major part of the benefits would 
be for recreational improvement, in- 
cluding swimming, boating, and sport 
fishing. Scenic amenity, which is of 
major current interest, would be pre- 
served so long as there was enough dis- 
solved oxygen in the water to prevent 
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septic conditions and foul odors. In 
addition, of course, floating material 
and trash would have to be screened 
out, and it would be desirable to hold 
down the amount of sediment that 
might be suspended in the water. A 
reasonably sophisticated effort to esti- 
mate the recreational benefits, based on 
user-days and recreation expenditures, 
when combined with minor amounts of 
other kinds of benefits, resulted in total 
estimated benefits for objective set 3 
somewhat exceeding total estimated 
costs. For objective sets 1 and 2, call- 
ing for higher levels of water quality, 
the estimated costs were generally 
greater than the estimated benefits. 
The purpose of monetary comparisons 
of benefits and costs was not to single 
out one of the objective sets with its 
appropriate collection of treatment and 
other measures to recommend; rather, 
it was to illuminate the whole subject 
and to put before the public and the 
legislative decision-makers a systema- 
tically organized display of informa- 
tion about costs and benefits of various 
alternatives on the basis of which a 
rational and generally acceptable choice 
could be made. In the case of the Dela- 
ware estuary, this was done, and there 
was a public hearing on the whole sub- 
ject in which various groups and in- 
dividuals expressed their preferences 
among the alternatives presented. Ac- 
cording to participants in the hearing, 
the level of discussion and analysis was 
extremely high and led to the encourag- 
ing conclusion that this kind of process 
for analyzing water-quality problems in 
a specific estuary was an effective 
means for helping the public to under- 
stand the situation and arrive at the 
“best” course of action. If this par- 
ticular decision-making process on the 
Delaware had a shortcoming, it was 
that the full range of measures for 
dealing with pollution was not taken 
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into account. Low-flow augmentation 
and conventional treatment were con- 
sidered thoroughly; dredging, diversion 
of waste from critical reaches, and me- 
chanical reoxygenation of the estuary 
were given less attention, although the 
last one, on a preliminary look, appears 
to be the cheapest of all measures for 
increasing the dissolved oxygen con- 
tent of the water. 


BRIEF CONSIDERATION OF AIR 
POLLUTION INDICATORS 


In many respects air pollution poses 
the same kind of problems as water 
pollution. There are a number of dif- 
ferent pollutants, including particulate 
matter (soot, ash, grime, and the like), 
carbon monoxide, sulphur compounds, 
and radioactive isotopes, among others. 
Air has various uses: for breathing, in 
industry, for the operation of internal 
combustion engines, as a transport 
medium for planes, as visual amenity, 
for recreation (flying kites and gliders), 
and generally as a means for diluting 
and transporting waste materials dis- 
charged into the atmosphere. Like 
water, air is a fluid, but it moves more 
freely and unpredictably than water, 
which always flows downhill. At least 
until recently, air has been regarded as 
a free good in the economist’s sense: 
no one has had to pay for it; everyone 
has been able to consume all he wished; 
and very few regulations have been 
placed upon its use or the kinds of 
materials discharged into it. Pittsburgh ` 
and a few other cities, however, have 
long been concerned with dirty air: as 
early as 1913, an extensive study of 
smoke damage was done in Pittsburgh, 
which still provides the basis for na- 
tional estimates of such damage. 

In the last few years, air as a re- 
source or feature of the natural environ- © 
ment seems to have crossed a kind of 
threshold. Rather suddenly, it has be- 
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come widely apparent that the resource 
air has to be studied, conserved, and 
managed like other resources. In most 
of the metropolitan areas of the country, 
Jarge numbers of people now realize 
that free and uncontrolled use of air 
can result in the imposition of costs, 
hardships, and unpleasantness on the 
population generally. In a few dra- 
matic cases, air pollution has led to 
widespread and severe respiratory dis- 
order and even to some deaths. More 
typically, air pollution causes damages, 
such as eye discomfort, soiling of fab- 
rics, injury to crops, impairment of 
scenery, and breakdowns in machinery. 
Total annual damages and costs have 
been estimated, crudely, to run to some 
ten billion dollars. 

A consideration of indicators for air 
quality runs along lines similar to the 
consideration of water-quality indica- 
tors. One might draw up a schematic 
table showing the various uses of air in 
the rows and the various quality indi- 
cators in the columns. ‘There would be 
similarly complex and subtle interrela- 
tions among various indicators-and uses, 
as in the water-quality case. Some 
headway is being made with developing 
and recording indicators of the physical 
condition of the air at critical points: 
sulphur compounds near smokestacks of 
coal-burning electricity-generating sta- 
tions, carbon monoxide in cities with 
heavy automobile traffic, radioactive 
monitoring stations at strategic loca- 
tions, plus more generalized indicators 
of amount of particulate matter in the 
atmosphere. The latter actually has 
been measured in a few places for a 
long time. 

As in the water case, physical indi- 
cators of air pollution tend to fall quite 
far short of indicating effects on indi- 
viduals and communities, although they 
do offer a first approximation. To 
move from the physical indicators to 
something more closely approaching so- 
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cial indicators requires the introduction 
of cost and benefit estimates of meas- 
ures to achieve stipulated goals or stan- 
dards of air quality. Ideally, the aim 
should be to arrive at estimates of net 
benefits associated with the achievement 
of selected levels of quality, with social- 
cost and social-benefit considerations in- 
cluded along with the monetary or eco- 
nomic ones. Thus far, with one or two 
exceptions, this kind of analysis has not 
been applied in any systematic way to 
air quality in any of our metropolitan 
areas where the problems are most 
acute. The difficulties in making esti- 
mates of net benefit would be formid- 
able and would run along lines similar 
to those mentioned for water pollution. 
It would make sense for several air- 
sheds over metropolitan areas to be se- 
lected for which net benefit estimates for 
air-quality programs could be worked 
out. One might conceive of minimum 
standards of air quality set by law or 
local ordinance in terms of specified 
physical characteristics, with cost and 
benefit governing the selection of stan- 
dards and treatment or with regulation 
measures which would exceed the mini- 
mum standards, to reflect more closely 
what the people affected might want. 
The people in the air shed involved 
would have to find appropriate and 
democratic ways for reaching decisions 
about levels of air quality that would 
be both desirable and practical from 
the economic and political viewpoints. 
Trade-offs between different kinds of air 
pollution would have to be considered, 
since air absolutely pure in every re- 
spect lies beyond practical reach. As in 
the case of the Delaware estuary al- 
ready described, the information-gath- 
ering, discussion, and decision process 
becomes of central importance not only 
to the installation of air-quality control 
systems, but also to the establishment 
of goals and standards. It is through 
processes of this sort that communities 
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can move from the basic physical indi- 
cators to a consideration of social con- 
sequences and possibilities. In his re- 
cent message on resources, President 
Johnson proposed that agencies be set 
up to set standards of air quality, and 
enforce them, in interstate airsheds. 
Other forms of environmental pol- 
lution also exist and cause damages. 
Solid-waste disposal, for example, is a 
major challenge in virtually all cities. 
Old newspapers, packages, bottles, cans, 
and the like pile up very rapidly in every 
household, office building, and indus- 
trial plant. These have to be disposed 
of by burning, reclaiming the valuable 
materials, using for land fill, and so on. 
Another form of environmental disturb- 
ance is noise from airplanes, trucks, 
and automobiles; certain industrial and 
machine processes; and even people, 
when they are brought together in large 
numbers. The advent of subsonic and, 
soon, supersonic jet planes add a dra- 
matic, if not traumatic, case in point. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Not only are there numerous inter- 
relations among water-quality charac- 
teristics and indicators, and also for 
those of air quality, but there are ex- 
ceedingly intricate and interesting inter- 
relations of environmental quality ac- 
ross the board. For example, coal- 
burning electricity-generating plants 
may discharge fly ash, sulphur com- 
pounds, and the like from the smoke- 
stacks directly into the air above cities, 
thereby polluting the air; or much of 
the particulate matter can be filtered or 
washed out before discharge into the 
air, along with some of the sulphur 
compounds, and carried by water into 
nearby streams and lakes, thereby pol- 
luting the water; or the sooty material 
can be extracted before it is discharged 
into the air and then dried and hauled 
away for burning or dumping, thereby 
again contributing to air pollution or, 
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conceivably, to pollution of the land- 
scape. Considerations like these lead 
one to wish to examine the possibilities 
for approaching environmental quality 
on the basis of metropolitan areas or 
larger regions which embrace the vari- 
ous forms of environmental pollution in 
some comprehensive way. ‘The term 
“environmental problem shed” has been 
used. For a given problem shed, the 
various physical indicators could be 
worked out, as they apply to water, air, 
solid wastes, and the like, and an effort 
could be made to go beyond this to a 
consideration of costs and benefits of 
various groups of measures aimed to 
achieve specified standards of environ- 
mental quality across the board. New 
laws, institutions, and modes of ad- 
ministration and regulation would prob- 
ably be necessary in any such approach, 
and these would have to be thought 
through and experimented with on a 
limited basis before any general appli- 
cation would be warranted. 

In conclusion, several summary 
points can be made. First, environ- 
mental-quality indicators now being 
used are almost entirely indicators of 
physical condition, and are not as di- 
rectly relevant or meaningful for social 
welfare as one would like, or as most 
people seem to think. (Even these are 
not available on any comprehensive 
basis.) Second, probably the basic in- 
dicator for social welfare would be one 
dealing with net social benefits (benefits 
minus costs or losses in some sense) 
that would result from selected inter- 
related measures to achieve acceptable 
levels of water or air quality. Perhaps 
a second-best objective would be the 
minimizing of social costs of the selected 
measures in cases where estimates of 
benefit seem to be impossible. Third, 
the processes by which decisions relat- 
ing to environmental quality standards 
and programs are reached need to be 
given careful attention because certain 
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important social benefits and costs can- 
not be measured satisfactorily in en- 
gineering or economic terms, and, 
furthermore, typically there will be al- 
ternatives from which choices have to 
be made. Fourth, absolute goals for 
environmental quality are less impor- 
tant than directions and rates of change 
for which statistical indicators are nec- 
essary. Fifth, although the qualitative 
aspects of the natural environment seem 
more closely related to social we:fare, 
one should not lose sight of the basic 
importance of quantities of resource 
products and services for the good life 
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in a great society. Even within- the 
problem of water quality, for example, 
the sheer amount of water or flow is a 
principal means for diluting effluents 
and carrying them away Finally, much 
research and development will be 
needed, not only on environmental 
pollution, but on creating and improving 
the indicators of the trends in such pol- 
lution and its effect on people. This is 
a task for social statisticians working 
with medical scientists, industrial, agri- 
cultural, and sanitary engineers, econ- 
omists, sociologists, administrators, and 
others. 


Urban Conditions: New York City 


By Barry GOTTEHRER 


ABSTRACT: Many people believe that the future direction of 
modern cities will be considerably determined by the success 
or failure of New York City’s present experimentations. 
When Mayor Lindsay’s administration took office (1966), the 
city’s fiscal affairs were in serious disorder, and the govern- 
mental structure was chaotic and wasteful. For years, founda- 
tions and special committees had been issuing reports calling 
for reform of the proliferation and duplication of agencies. 
Mayor Lindsay’s administration has initiated fiscal reform and 
a sweeping governmental reorganization. Integrated with 
these programs is the Mayor’s new program-planning-budget 
system which defines governmental programs actively in terms 
of evaluating alternative ways to reach program objectives. 
Fiscal experts agree that New York must receive substantially 
increased federal and state aid, and Mayor Lindsay is join- 
ing with other city mayors to press for additional federal funds. 
The Mayor is also advocating greater regional ties for solving 
regional problems; increased home-rule powers; and Neigh- 
borhood Mayors’ Offices throughout the city. Improving the 
quality of and co-operation between the cities’ agencies and 
setting up task forces independent of the bureaucracy will 
also be major goals. In the long run, however, the success 
of these reforms will depend on the judgment of the man at 
the top.—Ed. 


Barry Gottehrer, M S., New York City, ts an assistant to Mayor John V. Lindsay 


of New York, specializing in the areas of neighborhood problems, the poverty program, 
economic development, and recreation. Before joining the Lindsay administration, he 
worked as press editor of Newsweek, as columnist for the New York Herald Tribune, 
and as editor and chief writer of the Herald Tribune’s “New York in Crisis”? series. 
He is the author of five books and more than a hundred free-lance magazine articles 


and has won several awards for the “New York City in Crisis” series. 
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If children were run down in our streets, 
something would be done All over the 
world things are becoming more intoler- 
able but we are tolerating them. Unless 
someone comes tp with some jolly good 
solutions, the problems facing cities may 
become more lethal than the bomb. 


m BARBARA WARD 


N New York, a city of eight million 
people and region of twice that num- 
ber, 1966 will be remembered as the 
year that people finally stopped tolerat- 
ing the intolerable and a city govern- 
ment attempted to come up with some 
jolly good solutions. 

The success or failure of these eforts 
to modernize municipal government and 
to make life truly livable in one city has 
meaning that extends far beyond New 
York City’s five boroughs and far be- 
yond the geographical borders of the 
1,100 different governments that con- 
stitute metropolitan New York. 

The experiment in New York City 
is of immense interest and far-reaching 
significance to urbanists the world over 
—for there is at stake nothing less than 
the governability of the urban center of 
our future. 

If New York City, with its vast prob- 
lems and vast resources, can be gov- 
erned effectively and meaningfully for 
all its citizens, then what city cannot 
be tamed? # 

Yet if New York City cannot be gov- 
erned effectively and meaningfully for 
all its citizens, then what chance do the 
world’s other urban centers have in 


their struggle to survive into the twenty- . 


first century? 
This article will deal with the at- 
tempts of New York City and its gov- 


1 Delivered in a speech at a New York City 
Planning Commission Symposium, October 
1964. 

2 New York City today is a city of sharp 
contrasts—it is the richest clty in the world; 
yet nearly one-fifth of its people live in 
poverty. Its welfare roll of 600,000 people 
is larger than the total population of five 
different states. 
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ernment to cope with its massive prob- 
lems in the past, to experiment in new 
directions in the present, and to develop 
meaningful social indicators and goals 
for the future. 


Tue Past: GOVERNMENT BY CRISIS 


In late summer of 1964, more than a 
dozen of New York City’s prominent 
business and civic leaders gathered for 
a private luncheon to discuss a matter 
of grave importance to all New Yorkers 
—the future of the city and what they, 
as members of the power elite of varying 
political persuasions, could do to save it. 

At the end of two hours, they had 
reached some rather disquieting con- 
clusions. Though they agreed, to a 
man, that New York was truly a city 
in a crisis of worsening social and phys- 
ical dimensions, there was little they 
would do jointly or publicly to halt 
its decline. 

Though unstated, their reasons were 
obvious. As part of the business and 
civic establishment of a one-party city, 
whose voters showed little inclination 
for change! New York City’s elite 
found it more expedient to remain 
silent.* 

What these business and civic leaders 
chose to accept with no more than silent 
disapproval was a city administration 
that preferred prolonged negotiation to 
decisive action, one that responded 
more to political expediencies than to 
social indicators of the real needs of its 
eight million citizens, and, finally, one 

8 The Democratic party had controlled City 
Hall for the previous twenty years, and the 
incumbent three-term Mayor, Robert F. Wag- 
ner, Jr. was, in mid-1964, believed to be 
unusually popular with the voters, 

*Not too long after this unpublicized 
gathering, Edward J. Logue, the outspoken 
administrator of the Boston Redevelopment 
Agency, summed up his impressions of New 
York’s power elite. “In no city, with the 
possible exception of Calcutta, have the busi- 


ness leaders and establishment talked more 
and done less than they have in New York” 
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that did little visibly to refute the pop- 
ular theory that New York City was 
truly ungovernable and that it was 
doing the best job possible under the 
circumstances. 

Even his most outspoken critics did 
not question Mayor Robert F. Wagner’s 
integrity and sincerity, his love for the 
city and its people, or his accomplish- 
ments—notably in the construction of 
housing and schools." What they did 
question, however—increasingly as cri- 
sis began to pile upon crisis during the 
final years of his third term—was the 
soundness of Mayor Wagner’s theory 
of government. 

“When in doubt, don’t” was the advice 
which Mayor Wagner had received from 
his father, the late Senator from New 
York, and, as one of his critics pointed 
out, he “didn’t” during his twelve years 
as Mayor. In essence, rather than cre- 
ate controversy and risk being wrong 
publicly by acting boldly, the Mayor 
would consider each issue at great 
length, invariably assigning a special 
citizens’ committee to study the problem 
until it had been dropped from the head- 
lines, concluding that, given time, an- 
other crisis would always come along to 
supplant the current one in the public’s 
mind. Among pressing crises assigned 
to special committees were the 1964 
racial disturbances, the growing nar- 
cotics problem, the city’s dire fiscal 
crisis, and the loss of industry.® 


5 Despite impressive construction figures, the 
gap between housing supply and need con- 
tinued to widen during Wagner’s tenure. 

8 According to the Citizens’ Budget Com- 
mission’s annual report of 1966 (page 14): 
“In April 1964, the New York City Planning 
Commission engaged Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
to do a study of the feasibility of making a 
fresh start on industrial development in New 
York City. ... Had it not been for a public 
statement by CBC Executive Director John 
M. Leavens, on Feb 23, 1965, who raised the 
question why the report had not been made 
public by the city at all Once made public, 
the report did provoke a great deal of dis- 
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There are some people who still believe 
that Wagner’s way was the only prac- 
tical way to govern a city with so vast 
a complexity of pressure groups and 
single-issue citizens. ‘To others, how- 
ever, it became increasingly clear as the 
crises in all our cities deepened that 
the Wagner method was not working. 
By avoiding hasty or bold action, Wag- 
ner clearly avoided making a number of 
errors of commission. But, at the same 
time, as problems worsened in one area 
after another, his administration became 
increasingly guilty of errors of omission. 

The city’s Title 1 urban renewal pro- 
gram exploded in scandal when the ad- 
ministration chose not to act until too 
late. The television film industry left 
the city when the administration chose 
not to act. Parks and hospitals de- 
clined when the administration chose 
not to act at all. And the government 
itself became increasingly ungovernable 
when the administration chose not to 
act. There is no way of determining 
what would have happened in each of 
these cases if the administration had 
acted decisively, but it is clear what 
happened when the administration chose 
not to. 

By the early 1960’s, it had become 
fashionable to conclude that New York 
City truly was an ungovernable mess. 
One of the better-written examples was 
Barbara Carter’s article in The Reporter 
Magazine which, in 1964, two years 
after the city’s last charter revision, 
concluded pessimistically: 


The wheels of power may spin somewhat 
more freely at the top but the antique 
structure of most of the bureaucratic agen- 
cies below seems as obdurate and unsus- 


cussion but no part of city government showed 
any inclination toward doing anything about 
it. As a consequence, problems of economic 
redevelopment that cried out for some sort of 
solution remained unsolved and the hoped for 
impact of the Little report was deadened by 
bureaucratic inertia ” 
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ceptible to change as ever under the new 
charter. Obviously the New York Times 
was far too hopeful when it announced 
that “All New Yorkers from Hunter Island 
to Tottenville will soon be living under 
a government adequate to their modern 
needs.” That was back on November 4, 
1936, when the now discarded charter was 
approved. The prediction still seems off 
by light years.‘ 


This conclusion was not surprising. 
It is hard to imagine a government 
anywhere where social indicators and 
social goals played so insignificant a 
role in the decision-making process. 

Perhaps the most glaring example of 
haphazard decision-making and bureau- 
cratic inefficiency was the history of 
the city administration in developing a 
master plan which would set forth long- 
range plans and goals for the city. The 
lack of communication between the City 
Planning Commission and City Hall 
dated back to the days of Mayor Fio- 
rello LaGuardia, who set up the com- 
mission in 1938, charged it with pro- 
ducing a master plan, and then promptly 
ignored its suggestions. ‘Twenty-eight 
vears later, though a vast majority of 
other major cities had long-range de- 
velopment plans or were in the firal 
stages of preparing them, New York 
City still had a Planning Commission, 
but it did not have its first master plan. 

In view of this history, it is not 
difficult to understand why much of the 
city’s physical development has been 
disorderly and unsound, based less on 
social goals and indicators of any rele- 
vance than on the politics and pressuras 
of the moment. 

For example, long-range planning and 
social goals might indicate that a public 
housing project might best be placed 
near a middle-income area in Queens, 
but pressure from the middle-income 


7 Barbara Carter, “New York City—Can It 
Be Governed?,” The Reporter Magazine, Jan- 
uary 30, 1964, p 45. 
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residents and the area’s councilmen 
and borough president would invariably 
force it to be built elsewhere. 

The vast majority of urban renewal 
and poverty funds were distributed 
throughout the city politically, rather 
than being concentrated in the areas of 
greatest need. Yet even when the ad- 
ministration decided to rely on varying 
forms of social data, it seems to have 
miscalculated badly. For example, in 
poverty areas based on 1960 Census 
figures, the city failed to include East 
New York as one of the areas of greatest 
need. 

By early 1966, shortly before racial 
and poverty disturbances in this small 
section of Brooklyn nearly triggered 
city-wide riots, it became clear that the - 
1960 figures and data were totally use- 
less in documenting the extreme poverty 
and deprivation of East New York, 
which did not receive a single dollar in 
poverty funds until the summer of 1966. 
Yet East New York’s failure to receive 
desperately needed poverty funds could 
not be blamed in full on improperly 
used data. The fact remained that this 
small community, with an unorganized 
citizenry and fragmented political lead- 
ership, had not supplied sufficient pres- 
sure on City Hall. Central Harlem, 
on the other hand, with Representative 
Adam Powell heading the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, with an 
extremely vocal and politically astute 
citizenry, and with Dr. Kenneth Clark’s 
brilliant portrait of poverty, “Youth in 
the Ghetto,” had not remained silent. 
By the end of 1965, Central Harlem 
had already received more than ten 
million dollars in city and federal 
poverty funds. 

Governmental failure to develop 
meaningful indicators—and the proper 
application of those already available— 
was apparent in many areas. Crime 
statistics were reported only partially 
(unlike Chicago), thereby presenting a 
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more comforting portrait of New York’s 
crime problem but an inaccurate one. 

Despite the increasing flow of manu- 
facturing jobs from the city since 1955, 
city officials did little to determine tke 
precise reasons for which corporations 
were leaving until nearly ten years later. 

In several instances (funds for build- 
ing demolition, sewage improvements, 
and neighborhood facilities), New York 
City did not receive available federal 
aid simply because its officials did not 
take advantage of their availability. 

And, during the days of the mounting 
water crisis, the city’s Water Commis- 
sioner, whose chief experience had come 
as an official of an electricians’ union, 
declared publicly that, based on previ- 
ous rainfall patterns and indicators, 
New York City could not possibly run 
out of water under any circumstances. 
He could not seem to comprehend that 
the water crisis, already the worst in 
the city’s history, had made all previous 
indicators meaningless. 

Yet the most critical problems facing 
New York City were centered primarily 
in two areas—the city’s dire fiscal af- 
fairs and’the structure of the govern- 
ment itself. 

During the twelve years of Mayor 
Wagner’s administration, the annual ex- 
pense budget—that is, the one dealing 
with day-to-day operating expenses, 48 
opposed to the capital budget which 
concerns outlays for public works— 
soared from $1.5 billion for the 1953— 
1954 fiscal year to $3.9 billion for the 
1965-1966 fiscal year, an increase of 
160 per cent. Traditionally, the daily 
expenditures contained in the expense 
budget have been covered by income 
from taxes and other sources (notably 
federal and state aid). Only the capital 
budget is traditionally financed by ber- 
rowing. Thus, when the Mayor an- 
nounced, in the spring of 1965, that the 
city would have to borrow $255 million 
to meet a $500 million increase in out- 
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lays in his 1965-1966 expense budget, 
even those people resigned to skyrocket- 
ing city expenditures were shocked. 

City Comptroller Abraham Beame, a 
Democrat who had been hand-picked to 
run with the Mayor in 1961, called the 
proposal “fiscally unsound,” and de- 
clared that the plan to borrow now, and 
hopefully repay later, was an attack on 
the credit and fiscal standing of the city, 
and a deviation from the traditional 
financial practices of New York and 
most other cities. And Mark E. 
Richardson, Executive Vice-President of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
said: “This reflects absolutely miserable 
planning. New York is in a fiscal 
crisis.” 

According to most of the fiscal ex- 
perts, New York City’s fiscal crisis had 
not been inevitable. A great many 
people, both Democrats and Republi- 
cans, firmly believed that the crisis was 
precipitated by the financial policies of 
the incumbent administration. As early 
as 1958, business leaders began to ex- 
press concern over what they termed 
the city administration’s lack of fiscal 
planning. The size of the expense 
budget and the number of municipal 
employees had continued to soar even 
though the city’s population had de- 
creased slightly. One after another, 
fiscal experts began to call for immedi- 
ate changes in the city’s financial poli- 
cies and the establishment of long-range 
fiscal planning. Despite the growing 
concern, the administration continued 
to practice “crisis financing,” relying on 
the crazy-quilt addition of one tax after 
another to meet each financial emerg- 
ency, 

By spring of 1962, the city’s fiscal 
future had become so troubled that the 
Citizens’ Budget Commission called for 
an immediate broad-scale review of mu- 
nicipal expenditures and revenues. In 
October 1963, the Mayor finally gave his 
approval to the setting up of the Tem- 
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porary Commission on City Finances, 
a group of fiscal experts who were to 
study the problem and attempt to set 
the city on firm financial footing once 
again. 

But the administration did little to 
adopt the desperately needed fiscal 
economies. In fact, by overestimating 
anticipated tax revenues, City Hall in- 
tensified the problem. In fiscal 1963- 
1964 alone, the administration over- 
estimated its yield from four different 
sources—the sales tax, the general busi- 
ness tax, the financial business tax, and 
the tax on sales of city property—by 
nearly $70 million. By 1964, it had 
become apparent to almost everyone 
that there were not many more areas 
that could be profitably taxed. At 
that point, the city was collecting $2.321 
billion in local revenues, $1.219 billion 
in real estate taxes, $460 million in sales 
and various user taxes, $208 million in 
a regressive gross-receipts tax, and $433 
million from other sources. The city 
sales tax, which had been increased 
from 3 to 4 per cent in 1963-1964, 
was a dismal failure, and did not pro- 
duce anywhere near the anticipated rev- 
enue. And the adoption of a state-wide 
sales tax in 1965 further complicated 
the city’s financial problems. 

Yet not even the Mayor’s most out- 
spoken fiscal critics were prepared for 
his budget message of 1965-1966. To 
obtain the $255 million that was needed 
to close the gap between the record 
spending program he projected and rev- 
enues then available, the mayor planned 
to increase the real estate tax. How- 
ever, even though businessmen opposed 
the increase and predicted that it would 
further stimulate the already critical 
exodus of manufacturing concerns from 
the city, it was not the tax itself that 
outraged Comptroller Beame and nearly 
every other fiscal expert in the city. 
In order to increase real estate taxes, 
New York City first had to obtain an 
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amendment to the state constitution— 
a complicated process involving the pas- 
sage of the amendment by two succes- 
sive legislatures and approval by the 
voters of a referendum. The Mayor, 
therefore, could not hope to get the full 
authorization before January 1, 1967. 
In the meantime, he proposed to borrow 
$255 million he needed to balance his 
budget. The loan would then be paid 
off from the real estate taxes collected 
after the amendment has been passed. 

Never had the critics of the adminis- 
tration’s fiscal program been provided 
with such ammunition. If the Mayor 
had planned ahead and practiced long- 
range fiscal procedures, they said, he 
would have been able to anticipate the 
1965-1966 deficit, which many of them 
had predicted, and could have sought 
the real estate taxing power two years 
before. By not doing this, he had not 
only placed the 1965-1966 budget on 
very unstable ground but had left him- 
self—or his successor—with an even 
bigger fiscal problem for 1966-1967. 

A New York Times editorial excoriated 
the Mayor for his actions: 


The city would borrow at the rate of 
$250 million a year until the voters of New 
York State approved in referendum a con- 
stitutional amendment relaxing the city’s 
property tax restrictions. If they turned 
down the proposal, the city would be in 
deep, deep trouble. So while Mr. Wagner 
pictures this as a budget reflecting “re- 
sponsive” government, what it really is is 
irresponsible government. After all the 
lip-service paid to long-range fiscal plan- 
ning to avoid perennial crisis, it is simply 
incredible that City Hall could so badly 
foresee the future that it did not, a year 
or two ago, Jay the groundwork for the 
orderly financing of budgetary increases 
that are as certain as night following day. 
Because of past overreliance on borrowing, 
debt service is $595 million—up $81 million 
over this year. It constitutes 14 per cent 
of the entire budget. Yet to avoid an 
unpleasant tax, the Mayor would now add 
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millions of dollars to interest charges by 
borrowing even more heavily and for cur- 
rent expenses. This is not a sound budget. 
“Balanced” only by wishful thinking, on 
the iffy hope that the voters will pull the 
city out of a hole a year and a half hence, 
it is a glaring example of political make- 
shift.8 


Yet, if the city’s fiscal affairs were in 
serious disorder, the governmental struc- 
ture, consisting of more than fifty differ- 
ent departments and agencies and more 
than a hundred special committees, was 
totally chaotic—virtually impossible for 
one man to administer and virtually 
impossible for the average citizen to 
comprehend, with increasing waste and 
duplication and little attempt at co- 
ordinated planning. 

Ever since 1938, when the last charter 
attempt was made to consolidate city 
agencies, the proliferation of municipal 
agencies had been astounding. Exclud- 
ing the mass of committees, some perm- 
anent, many long forgotten, a stagger- 
ing list of new departments had been 
created.’ 


8 Mayor Wagner, in his last year in office, 
was able to get the state legislature to approve 
the amendment once. However, in 1966, when 
Mayor Lindsay tried to get the Democratic- 
controlled legislature to approve it the neces- 
-sary second time and put it on the ballot, 
the legislature rejected it. In effect, then, 
Mayor Wagner borrowed funds in anticipa- 
tion of a tax that New York never received. 

® Division of Veterans Affairs (1944); Youth 
Board (1947); Division of Radio Broadcasting 
(1948); Office of Civil Defense (1950); De- 
partment of Traffic (1950); Board of Hos- 
pitals (1950); Air Pollution Control Dept. 
(1952); Air Pollution Control Board (1952); 
Interdepartmental Health Council (1952); De- 
partment of Personnel (1954); Department of 
Labor (1954); Community Mental Health 
Board (1954); Department of Commerce & 
Public Events (1954); Committee on Inter- 
group Relations (1955); Board of Ethics 
(1959); Department of Real Estate (1959); 
Emergency Control Board (1961); Housing 
& Redevelopment Board (1961); Office of Co- 
ordinator of Narcotics Control (1961); Youth 
Counsel Bureau (1961); Landmarks Preserva- 
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In study after study, the need for mu- 
nicipal reform and reorganization was 
made abundantly clear. As early as 
1953, the Temporary State Commission 
to Study the Organizational Structure 
of the Government of the City of New 
York reported: 


As social and economic units, the great 
metropolitan centers of the country have 
outgrown the organization of their govern- 
ments. Governmental structures designed 
for a different day and a different set of 
problems have proved inadequate to meet 
the demands of a population that has 
multiplied rapidly and spread far beyond 
the borders of the original cities. Consti- 
tional and other legal structures imposed 
in a predominantly rural era restrict the 
ability of cities to respond effectively to 
new conditions. Administrative machinery 
designed to serve a relatively smail com- 
munity has been patched and repaired and 
expanded piecemeal to perform many new 
services for a population that expects a 
great deal in the way of welfare and service 
activities. Consequently, throughout the 
country, the large cities have been in 
varying states of crisis and in varying 
stages of response to the crisis.?° 


Yet, like most past reports calling 
for drastic changes in the city’s munici- 
pal structure, this one was given a 
prominent place on the bookshelves of 
most city officials, but brought little 
positive or concrete reform. As gov- 
ernmental experts Professors Wallace 
Sayre and Herbert Kaufman concluded: 


The gaps between the proposals and the 
changes actually made provide much of 


tion Commission (1962); Department of Re- 
location (1962); Rent & Rehabilitation Com- 
mission (1962); Commission on Human Rights 
(1962); Department of Public Events (1962) ; 
Department of Commerce & Industrial De- 
velopment (1962); Council Against Pov- 
erty (1964), Anti-Poverty Operations Board 
(1964); Economic Opportunity Committee 
(1964). 

10 Report of the Temporary State Commis- 
sion to Study the Organizational] Structure of 
the Government of the City of New York, 
1953, p. 28. 
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the grist for the next administrative survey 
and its new packages of recommendations. 
Administrative reorganization and manage- 
ment improvement efforts thus tend tc be- 
come a continuous activity within the city’s 
governmental and political system. 


Thus, while foundation after founda- 
tion and special committee after special 
committee pondered the city’s burgeon- 
ing bureaucracy and made recommen- 
dations that gathered dust for the most 
part, New York’s administrative struc- 
ture became more cumbersome and more 
impractical. It is impossible to com- 
prehend the city’s Rube Goldberg struc- 
ture without specific examples.” 

(1) Three separate city agencies had 
jurisdiction over the paving of city 
streets. The Department of Highways 
paved the thoroughfares of the city ex- 
cept those on bridges across navigable 
streams and those which are either in 
the parks or denominated “parkways.” 
The Department of Public Works had 
the responsibility for paving streets over 
bridges. And the Department of Parks 
was charged with paving and maintain- 
ing parkways and streets through parks. 
All three departments maintained en- 
gineering and labor forces of their own 
to perform these functions. 

(2) The Department of Water Sup- 
ply, Gas, and Electricity was charged 
with making studies of use, present and 
future needs, and reserve requirements 
of the water supply system, and pre- 
pared studies of population and popula- 
- tion growth projections to determine 

11 Wallace S. Sayre and Herbert Kaufman, 
Governing New York City: Politics in the 
Metropolis (New York. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1960), p. 734. 

12 Herbert Hoover pointed out a similar sit- 
uation in 1925 when he reported on the federal 
government’s custodianship of the nation’s 
bears. Mr. Hoover learned and reported that 
brown bears were under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Agriculture, grizzly bears 
under the Treasury Department, and polar 
bears under Hoover’s own Department of 
Commerce 
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future needs. So, however, did the 
Board of Water Supply, which used 
different statistical bases and, conse- 
quently, produced widely different an- 
swers to the same questions about future 
water needs. 

(3) Approximately thirty job train- 
ing, career development, and placement 
programs were administered by a galaxy 
of city agencies—ranging from the De- 
partment of Welfare to the Port Au- 
thority. 

(4) The Department of Health oper- 
ated well-baby clinics; the Department 
of Hospitals operated sick~baby clinics; 
the Bureau of School Health of the De- 
partment of Health maintained school 
clinics. Thus, one child might be 
treated at any one of these agencies; 
yet at no place was there a single, uni- 
fied record of his medical history. 

(5) Four different agencies operated 
slum rehabilitation programs with city 
and federal money; yet there was no 
over-all policy or co-ordination among 
them. 

(6) Routine chest X-rays were taken 
by the Department of Health in the 
neighborhoods and by the Department 
of Hospitals within clinics. Immuniza- 
tions, routine examinations for working 
papers, and summer jobs were handled 
in the Health Department but not in 
Department of Hospitals facilities. ‘This 
meant that a patient identified with a 
Department of Hospitals facility for on- 
going care had to go to a Department 
of Health facility in another building 
for the other services. 

(7) Eight separate city agencies 
shared partial responsibility for the 
winter emergency housing repair pro- 
gram. Responsibility for rehabilitation 
and repair of buildings was dispersed 
among six different agencies. 

(8) Public assistance recipients were 
entitled to complete dentistry, which 
was provided at only one place in each 
borough. Their children, however, could 
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go to the Department of Health facili- 
ties, which provided care up to the age 
of fourteen. The Department of Hos- 
pitals facilities only pulled teeth. For 
example, at the Morrisania Dental 
Clinic in the Bronx, the facility was 
split each day between the Department 
of Hospitals and Health personnel, but 
there was no co-ordination because the 
two departments could not agree on 
technique. The same two departments 
maintained their own computer systems, 
which did not relate to each other. 
They also had nursing and social service 
divisions that rarely communicated with 
each other. Additionally, each had a 
bureau for tuberculosis control, con- 
ducted its own chest X-ray prograins, 
and maintained individual inspection 
teams for proprietary nursing homes 
and hospitals. 

(9) Information about real property 
and buildings in the city was collected 
by every one of six different agencies, 
yet was not systematically exchanged. 

As impossible as it was for the Mayor 
to administer this management night- 
mare rationally, it had become equally 
impossible for the citizen who needed 
help the most to be able to work his 
way through the maze to find it. 

As was pointed out by a 1966 study 
group, headed by Mitchell Sviridoff: 


The social service structure in the city 
is a labyrinth. Even if a client succeeds 
in finding his way through the maze, he 
does not always find a sympathetic re- 
sponse. One civic organization character- 
ized the problem this way: People can 
get help if they know exactly what they 
need; where to get it; can spare the time, 
money and energy to travel a long way to 
the source; can afford to wait their turn 
once they get there; to not mind the occa- 
sional indifference or hostility of a recep- 


18 Examples of waste contained in the 
Mayor’s Task Force on Reorganization of New 
York City Government, December 1966, pp. 
12-16. 
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tionist; and shed anxiety and distrust when 
they finally get to see the man or woman 
in charge. The problem is that those who 
are most in need of service are likely to be 
the least resourceful, with the result that 
the better equipped get most and the needi- 
est least.” 


This was New York City of 1965— 
a government increasingly estranged 
from its citizenry, a government stran- 
gling in its own bureaucracy, a govern- 
ment on the verge of fiscal bankruptcy, 
a government left to drift by the busi- 
ness establishment, and, perhaps most 
significant, a government moving aim- 
lessly without meaningful goals and 
ignoring even those social indicators 
available to it. 

Though it was still possible that New 
York might not be ungovernable, it was 
apparent to nearly everyone that New 
York City of 1965 was being governed 
neither effectively nor meaningfully. A 
special City Club of New York report 
concluded: 


City government need not act only in 
response to pressure, ... The city is facing 
the worst crisis of its life. It is facing a 
crisis of worsening problems that do not 
respond to the politics of drift and get 
by... . We need tangible evidence of the 
ability of the city’s leadership, public and 
private, to achieve the essential goals. 
Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. But 
action can mobilize the city’s greatest re- 
source—the aspirations of its people.*5 


THe PRESENT: GOVERNMENT BY 
EXPERIMENT 


Not long after John Lindsay took 
office as Mayor of New York in Jan- 
uary of 1966, two of his aides, both 
newcomers to municipal government, 
were trying to track down everyone on 


14 Developing New York City’s Human 
Resources, Vol 1, June 1966, p. 29. 

16 Goals for New York: A Challenge to 
Greainess in the Life of Our City, City Club 
of New York, 1965. 
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the City Hall payroll of the previous 
administration. It was, to say the least, 
a unique experience, 

Some people occupying space in City 
Hall did not appear on the Mayor’s 
payroll. Others appeared on his payroll 
but were working out of various depart- 
ments, And there were even a few on 
his payroll whom no one had seen for 
months. 

Each door that they opened seemed 
to produce another example of unusual 
management practices. Finally, one of 
the assistants, an expert in corporate 
management, shook his head in dis- 
belief. 

“You know,” he said, “if I owned 
this business, I’d sell it immediately.” 

It was a funny line, but it did not 
take them long to discover how funny 
it really was—in early 1966 it would 
have been extremely difficult to find 
anyone willing to take the City of New 
York for nothing. 

Without doubt, the biggest difference 
between the city government of 1965 
and the city government of 1966 was 
reflected in the totally different attitudes 
and personalities of the two men who 
ran them. 

Mayor Wagner was like a baseball 
batter who likes to wait out every pitch, 
looking for a walk, swinging only when 
necessary, dependable but not colorful, 
and consistent but too cautious to break 
up a ball game, Lindsay, on the other 
hand, was a free swinger, going for any- 
thing close to the plate, looking for the 
big hit, colorful and able to break up a 
ball game, and inconsistent but dra- 
matic even when he struck out. 

“Tt is better to make 100 bold and 
imaginative decisions and chance being 
wrong five times, than to play it safe 
and make no decisions at all,” Lindsay 
said. “If New York City is to be gov- 
erned properly, its government should 
be intolerant of waste, impatient with 
delay and capable of fast, decisive ac- 
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tion in carrying out its policies and 
programs.” 

With these words, despite the advice 
of many people to take his time before 
trying to change the city, Lindsay 
plunged into what has to be the most 
action-filled government year in New 
York since LaGuardia took over a bank- 
rupt administration and drove it back 
to health.” 

Unlike his predecessor, Lindsay 
quickly demonstrated his belief that 
government should be visible, and vis- 
ibly, day after day, he began to battle 
to change the city. Though his batting 
average was not as high as he or many 
of the people who voted for him would 
have liked, it was still remarkably im- 
pressive. In the short space of one 
year, he took on most of the New York 
establishment—ranging from Mike Quill 
and the Transit Authority (he won 
a moral victory, but it cost the city 
money) to the Police Department (he 
won and is bringing streamlined me- 
thods to the department, but he lost his 
Civilian Review Board) and from the 
establishment (he has drawn business 
and corporate leaders into civic partici- 
pation to a greater degree than ever 
before) to the ghetto (he has been un- 
able to change the basic conditions of 
the ghetto, but is one of the most 
popular mayors in ghetto history). 

Unlike Wagner, he has made errors 
of commission (critics point to his 
handling of the transit strike and his 
haste in establishing tow-away regula- 
tions on which he had to back down 
a few days later), but, more significant, 
he has already brought sorely needed 
reform and the first sign of order to a 
city of chaos—in finances, in program 
budgeting, in the establishment of long- 
range planning, in governmental reor- 
ganization, in attracting top urbanists 

16 “LaGuardia used to read the comics to 


the kiddies,’ Lindsay often has said, “and I 
read tragedies to the adults ” 
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from all over the country, many of them 
Democrats, and in the recognition, ac- 
cumulation, and use of social indicators 
in laying out meaningful social goals for 
the future in a host of other areas.’ 
It was in his struggle to bring fiscal 
reform to New York City that Lindsay 
set the tone for the first year of his 
administration. Immediately rejecting 
the previous administration’s “borrow 
now, pay later” plan, Lindsay quickly 
instituted a job freeze and other econ- 
omies (none of which equaled his cam- 
paign promises, however), put through 
a sweeping tax program featuring a 
stock transfer tax and a personal in- 
come tax that included commuters for 
the first time, raised subway and bus 
fares 5 cents to 20 cents (breaking an- 
other campaign promise), and managed 
to bridge a huge $500 million deficit. 
In one year of a new administration, 
New York’s expense budget was on a 
pay-as-you-go basis once again. 
Lindsay’s fiscal achievements and re- 
form did not come easily—he had to 
fight publicly with Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller who was facing an election 
campaign, and he did not make many 
friends by increasing transit fares—but 
it was a fight that fiscal and manage- 


17 Among the nationally recognized experts 
whom Lindsay has attracted to New York are 
Police Commissioner Howard Leary, Philadel- 
phia; Corporation Counsel J. Lee Rankin, for- 
mer Solicitor General of the United States; 
Human Resources Administrator Mitchell Svi- 
ridoff, New Haven; Budget Director Frederick 
Hayes, Washington, D.C.; Welfare Commis- 
sioner Mitchell Ginsberg, Columbia University ; 
Corrections Commissioner George McGrath, 
former Correction Commissioner of Massachu- 
setts; Air Pollution Commissioner Austin 
Heller, United States Public Health Service; 
Housing Administrator Jason Nathan, Federal 


Urban Renewal Administration; Housing Au- 


thority Chairman Walter Washington, head of 
Public Housing in District of Columbia; and 
Recreation and Cultural Affairs Administrator 
August Heckscher, former head of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. 
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ment experts believe had to be made 
regardless of the costs. 

“A year old administration has grap- 
pled bravely, sometimes frustratedly 
with finances and services,” wrote Har- 
old Riegelman of the Citizens Budget 
Commission. “Its efforts have been 
sincere, in the right direction and fruit- 
ful to a remarkable degree consider- ` 
ing the dimensions of the accumulated 
trouble.” 18 

Despite a lowering of the city’s credit 
rating from good to better medium 
grade’® and an estimated budget gap in 
excess of $300 million in 1967—1968, the 
Wagner-appointed Temporary Commis- 
sion on City Finances and the First 


‘National City Bank are convinced that 


New York City has finally turned the 
fiscal and economic corner. 

The Temporary Commission on City 
Finances concluded in its final report: 


Does this dilemma, still severe despite 
progress against it, mean that New York is 
ungovernable and in permanent decline? 
The answer is no. We feel instead that 
New York is now beginning to achieve 
some fiscal improvement. The magnitude 
and urgency of the situation are widely 
recognized. The Mayor advocates econ- 
omy, greater revenue and the elimination 
of current expense borrowing. Some new 
revenues have been authorized. The 
groundwork has been laid, too, for better 
personal practices, improved transportation 
coordination, larger intergovernmental aid, 


18 New York: A New Course, Citizens 
Budget Commission Annual Report 1966, p. 3. 

19 Even in lowering the city’s credit rating, 
thereby raising the interest that New York 
must pay on its bonds, Standard & Poors 
commented: “Mayor Lindsay has made con- 
siderable progress in the fiscal area. and the 
city’s continuing ability to meet debt require- 
ment is, of course, not questioned. Despite 
these unmistakeable points of strength, New 
York is the leading example of the blight that 
has centered on major cities. This has pro- 
duced staggering fiscal problems. The prob- 
lems will not soon be resolved.” 
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TABLE i—Sources or Crry REVENUES: EXPENSE BUDGET, 
Crry oF New York, 1965-1966 ro 1967-1968 
(on Mitzions oF DOLLARS) 


1965-1966 1966-1967 1967—1968 
Item — i eNi Esti- Esti- 
Sized Adustede | y Crey + By Lewis: "Commis. | Comms” 
Council sion gion 
Real Estate Tax $1,408 | $1,408 | $1,573 | $1,573 | $1,573 | $1,670 
General Fund: 
Sales Tax 396 389 370 380 377 390 \ 
Business and Financial Taxes> 211 214 292 280 268 290 
Income and Earnings Taxes — — 385 160 144 150° 
Stock Transfer Tax 80 90° 150 170° 160° 140 
Water Charges 54 50 83 |. 83 83 100 
Commercial Occupancy Tax 71 72 73 73 73 75 
Cigarette Tax 40 33 33 38 35 35 
Other General Fund Revenues 223 222 225 242 242 251 


Doen a a rs G a a 


Less: Revenue Anticipation Notes 56 45 56 45 45 45: 
$1,019 | $1,025 | $1,555 | $1,381 | $1,337 | $1,386 
Grants and Aid: $ 
State Per Capita Aidi $ 92815 915 91S MOIS WIS %9 
State Functional Grants4 700 710 782 805 805 &80 
Federal Aid (Some via State) 264 347 508 508 508 565 
$1,062 | $1,156 | $1,389 | $1,412 | $1,412 | $1,544 
Miscellaneous Revenues $ 741$ 75) $ 98]$ 143 | $ 143 | $ 100 
Total Revenues $3,563 | $3,664 | $4,615 | $4,509 | $4,465 | $4,700 
Deficit ; 312 301 0 45 35 400 
E TE creer PEISE PEE EEEN SEE AEEA E EE 
Total Expenditures P $3,875 | $3,965 | $4,615 | $4,554 | $4,500 | $5,100 


* Estimated by the Commusaton from /entative end-of-year figures. Final data not yet avaiable. 

b Gross Receipts and Financial Taxes, 1965-1966., Business Income and Related Taxes, 1966—1967 and 1967- 
1968. Some collections for both 1966-1967 and 1967-1968, included here in those years, will actually occur in the 
Arst fifteen days of the subsequent fiscal year since the collection date for each year has been shifted to July 15. 

«Stock transfer tax revenues of $20 million, actually received by the City from the State In 1965-1966, were 
not taken up in the general fund until 1966-19C7. Hence, this $20 million tẹ here excluded from 1965-1966 but 
included un 1966-196 

d Per capita aid is included in the General F and in City accounting but is shown here under Grants and Aid. 
In addition to State assistance shown under Grants and Aid, the State makes other payments to the City from shared 
taxes and for special purposes, moatly taken up in the Genera] Fund. The figures for Total State Assistance, 1n- 
cluding these payments for the years shown tn the table, are- $943 authorized and $967 adjusted for 1965—1966; 
$1,098 proposed, $1,186 authorized, and $1, 176 estimated for 1966-1967; $1,186 estimated for 1967-1968. 


The problem of assuring a healthy future 
for New York City is not a simple one. 


and more effective municipal management. 
The administration can move forward from 


these hopeful beginnings during the next 
three years.?° 

And in its report, the First National 
City Bank also liked what it saw: 


20 Temporary Commission on City Finances, 
Final Report, August 1966, p. 3. è 


.of its own redemption. 


However, the city already has the re- 
sources to solve its problems and at the 
same time to set a proud example to cities 
throughout the nation in tackling the multi- 
tude of difficulties besetting them. New 
York City contains within itself the seeds 
What is needed 
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TABLE 2—Sources oF Crry REVENUES: EXPENSE BUDGET AS ADOPTED, 
Ciry or New York, 1954-1955 ro 1966-1967 
(GN MILLIONS oF DoLLARS) 

e | e a E oaa a | SPRINT 
1954-1955 $1,596 $ 746 $ 527 $196 $ 69 $ 58 
1955-1956 1,736 808 558 220 76 74 
1956-1957 1,854 858 601 259 74, 61 
1957-1958 1,934 875 648 268 $1 62 
1958-1959 1,992 932 621 303 88 46 
1959-1960 2,175 978 730 318 99 49 
1960-1961 2,345 1,027 796 373 99 51 
1961-1962 2,542 1,069 879 399 142 54 
1962-1963 2,785 1,133 955 486 152 59 
1963-1964 3,083 1,219 1,124 . 502 178 60 
1964-1965 3,355 1,312 1,232 548 199 64 
1965-1966 3,875 1,408 1,173 708 264 323b 
1966-1967 4,554 1,573 1,525 876 508 12 





* Totals of revenues may not add exactly to Expense Budget, due to rounding. 
b Includes proceeds of then pending legislation to permit issuance of $256 million in 5-year 


serial bonds. 


Source Annual Reports of the Committee on I'inance of the New York City Council . 


with 


respect to the Budget Tax Levy and Tax Rates for the Fiscal Year. 


now is an effective marshalling of these 


resources in a unified report to overcome ~ 


the problems affecting the city.3+ 


Listed as “very encouraging signs” in 
this economic survey were Mayor Lind- 
say’s “positive attitude toward busi- 


ness”; a strengthened program to facil- 


itate the growth of businesses in the 
city; the “concern of the City Planning 
Commission with the future needs and 
requirements of the business commun- 
ity”; and'the involvement of prominent 
business leaders in an Economic Devel- 
opment Council and a New York Public 
Development Corporation. 

Yet it was in the sweéping govern- 
mental reorganization—and the initia- 
tion of program budgeting that is in- 
tegrated with it—that Lindsay has 
changed the face of New York’s gov- 
ernment the most. He has done away 
with more than a hundred special com- 
mittees and proposed the reorganization 
of more than fifty departments and 

21 Metropolis New York: An Economic 


Survey, First National City Bank, November 
1966, pp. 20, 21, 


agencies into ten administrations, each 
ander an administrator who reports di- 
rectly to the Mayor. The Police and 
Fire Departments report directly to the 
Mayor and are not in an administration. 
The ten administrations are: Correc- 
tions, Economic Development, Environ- 
mental Protection, Financial Manage- 
ment, General Services, Health Services, 
Housing and Development, Human Re- 
sources, Recreation and Cultural Af- 
fairs, and Transportation. 

Though he was able to put some of 
these changes into effect by executive 
order, Mayor Lindsay was forced to go 
before the Democratic-controlled City - 
Council seeking approval for the vast 
majority of the reorganization. By 
spring 1967, the City Council still had 
not acted on the reorganization package. 
The Mayor told the Council: 


We cannot obtain the maximum produc- 
tion from every dollar we spend with an 
old line, traditionally bureaucratic govern- 
ment administration any more than the 
Ford Motor Company can remain one of 
the top three by operating out of its origi- 
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nal backyard garage. Reorganization will 
reduce or end duplication of services. Re- 
organization will enable us to share more 
facilities. Reorganization will centralize 
rational policy-making. Reorganization will 


give the Mayor a more clear-cut, respon-- 


sive executive arm through which to com- 
municate instructions and control perform- 
ance. Most important, reorganizacion will 
give city government a greater sensitivity 
and fluidity in fulfilling the need of its 
citizens. It will break down, in human 
and professional terms, the present munici- 
pal monolith.#* 


Though critics of the reorganization 
(virtually every major civic group sup- 
ported all or part of it) claimed that it 
would merely add another, high-salaried 
layer of bureaucracy to city govern- 
ment, support for the programs came 
from some surprising places. 

“New York City’s reorganization plan 
seems like a step in the right direction,” 
commented Vice-President Hubert 
Humphrey. “The trouble with most 
cities has been that their administration 
is so hopelessly outdated that they have 
been unable to key in with many fed- 
eral programs just because of poor co- 
ordination.” 

In his 1967 State of the Union Mes- 
sage, President Johnson said: 


Each state and county and city needs to 
examine its capacity for government in 
today’s world .. . Some will need to re- 
organize and reshape their methods of re- 
organization and reshape their methods of 
administration. . . . Change is the law of 
life. Those who look only to the past or 
the present are certain to miss the future. 


And, in 1966, when he signed Ex- 
ecutive Order 11297 instructing the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment to create special groups to meet 
with local officials on urban problems, 
the President said: 


22 Mayor Lindsay’s speech before New 
York City Council, January 26, 1957. 
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With this order, we have taken a step 
forward in the federal government. But 
the Mayors and city officials . . . are on 
the front line in the city itself where the 
battle against blight, ignorance, disease and 
poverty must be waged and. won. - 

Thus I urge city and state governments 
to follow our example and improve the 
lines of communication and coordination. 
In this way, we can work together with 
unity of purpose to bring the good life to 
people in every American City.?8 


The most immediate—and probably 
the most lasting—changes of the re- 
organization come in the areas of hu- 
man resources and housing. In a city 
in which every fourth family earns less 
than $4,000 a year and in which previ- 
ous poverty and job training programs 
have lacked the necessary co-ordination 
to make a meaningful dent in the prob- 
lem, the Human Resources Administra- 
tion, which proposes to bring all the 
programs under one roof and interrelate 
them, offers new hope that New York’s 
deprived might finally be able to break 
out of the ghetto. 

In the report Developing New York 
City Human Resources, Mitchell Sviri- 
doff speaks more specifically: 


If a head of a family has completed 
training courses, there must be follow-up 
to help him find a job. If family problems 
jeopardize his performance, social services 
must be brought into play to relieve the 
pressure. If one of his children needs day 
care, it must be provided. A school-age 
child must get the kind of education that 
fits his talents and prepares him for a career 
of opportunity. These services are funded 
and operated by many different agencies. 
The father’s training course may be feder- 
ally financed; the job may be located 
through the State Employment Service and 


28 Two federal acts that recently included 
strong wording requiring streamlined munic- 
ipal governments as a prérequisite for re- 
ceiving funds are the Demonstration Cities and 
the Economic Opportunities Acts, which 
should bring New York under its reorganiza- 
tion more than $120 million next year. 
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in co-operation with employer and labor 
groups; the social services may be city- 
sponsored; day care may be provided 
through voluntary agencies or through com- 
munity action under the antipoverty pro- 
gram; guidance counselling and education 
are, of course, the job of the public school 
system. The problem is to pull all these 
services together in terms of a set of clear 
over-all objectives.?* 


Additionally, in a city in which some 
500,000 New York families cannot find 
suitable housing and in which 800,000 
dwelling units (nearly one-third of the 
city inventory) are located in deterio- 
rating areas, the reorganization is ex- 
expected to provide several new direc- 
tions in the housing area, to speed up 
construction, and to put the city in a 
position where it can qualify for in- 
creased federal funds. The most notice- 
able change: rather than spread the 
projects throughout the city, it plans an 
all-out effort to rehabilitate the city’s 
three major slum ghettos—Harlem, 
South Bronx, and Central Brooklyn. 

Running throughout the entire reor- 
ganization is Mayor Lindsay’s decision 
to integrate the capital and expense 
budgeting processes and to bring pro- 
gram planning and budgeting, intro- 
duced in the Department of Defense by 
Secretary Robert $. McNamara, to New 
York as a means of establishing indi- 
cators and determining goals for the 
future. New York City’s traditional 
system of expense budgeting—like that 
of most other cities—can tell you certain 
things—for example, how much the city 
is spending for how many employees, 
supplies, and equipment in each depart- 
ment. Yet what it fails to show are the 
facts that are most valuable to those 
charged with making policy, developing 
programs, and trying to measure per- 
formance—-namely, what programs the 


24 Mitchel] Sviridoff, Developing New York 
City Human Resources, Vol 1 (New York: 
Institute of Public Administration, 1966), p. 8. 
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money will buy, could buy, or should 
buy. 

The primary aim of a program-plan- 
ning-budget system is to guarantee a 
more efficient and more effective use of 
the city’s financial resources. This is 
achieved by defining various govern- 
mental activities in terms of program 
objectives and then evaluating the alter- 
native ways to reach these objectives 
with the emphasis on providing the 
most service per dollar expended. 

Under the traditional system of mu- 
nicipal budgeting, the Sanitation Com- 
missioner would present the Mayor with 
a budget request calling for, let us say, 
200 new trucks, 3 new incinerators, and 
1,000 additional men to operate them. 
He would be able to present certain 
supporting data, but, in the end, there 
is really no broad standard or indicator 
to measure his request. Too often, the 
final evaluation might be the result of 
a table-pounding session between the 
Commissioner and Budget Director 
about whether he really needed 200 new 
trucks, 

Under program-planning-budgeting, 
the Commissioner will present his re- 
quest in a totally different manner. He 
can start by saying that one of his 
department’s long-range objectives is 
the removal of waste. With 200 new 
trucks, 3 new incinerators, and 1,000 
more men, he can point out, he will be 
able to keep x amount of city streets 
x per cent cleaner than they are at 
present. No longer will the city admin- 
istration be asked to buy 200 yellow 
sanitation trucks; instead the question 
now will be the amount of waste dis- 
posal that the money would buy. With 
a tight budget and effective program 
budgeting, the city administration no 
longer will have to make a choice be- 
tween 200 new sanitation trucks or 300 
new police cars. The police cars could 
be evaluated in terms of increased num- 
ber of miles that would be patroled and 
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a projected decrease in the crime rate 
in the area to be patroled. Therefote, 
this fundamental resource allocation, 
under program budgeting, will be 
viewed as a choice between a measurable 
degree of increased waste disposal and 
a degree of decreased incidents in crime. 

For the first time, New York City 
and its officials should be able to make 
valued judgments—based on indicators 
and long-range goals—on budget alloca- 
tions rather than bending to neighbor- 
hood pressures. Mayor Lindsay ex- 
plained: 


When I say we must establish a capability 
‘in city government for orderly program 
planning, I do not mean we can anticipate 
every crisis—or that having anticipated a 
crisis, we can invariably prevent it. But 
I do mean that we can, if we have the 
appropriate administrative machinery, ac- 
quire the necessary information to make 
decisions on such matters as: 


“Is it more important to treat narcotic 
addicts in Harlem or to build day-care 
centers in East Jamaica? ” 


“Should we use prime portions of the 
Staten Island shoreline for recreation or for 
commercial purposes? ” 


“Should we commit capital funds to 
building another East Side subway or 
pledge them to reconstruction of me West 
Side Highway? ” 


Similar issues are presented to the Mayor 
daily. With clear lines of authority and 
communication, and more direct adminis- 
trative control, it will be possible to demand 
of our city agencies realistic long-range 
estimates which will enable us to find 
answers to these and other critical ques- 
tions. A current question is: 


“Tf we embark on, or continue a par- 
ticular program, how much will it cost us 
to maintain the same level of service two 
or three or four years from now? Where 
will we find the money to do it?” 


The ability to determine that answer, 
regularly and accurately, is invaluable to 
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the future of New York’s government and 
the well-being of the city it governs.?5 


In this age in which all of our coun- 
try’s cities look once again to New York 
for solutions, these experiments to gov- 
ern not by computer, but by human 
decision and human reason, based on 
sound indicators and data, are a key to 


‘the future development of the city of 


man. 


Tue FUTURE: GOVERNMENT ` 
BY REASON 

American government should be “wise and 
frugal, which shall restrain men from in- 
juring one another, which shall leave them 
otherwise free to regulate their own pur- 
suits of industry and improvement, and 
shall not take from the mouth of labor the 
bread it has earned. This is the sum of 
good government, and this is necessary to 
close the circle of our felicities. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON 


To a great many people, the future 
of the modern city, the direction it will 
take into the twenty-first century, will 
be considerably determined by the suc- 
cess or failure of the present years of 
experimentation in New York. 

What does the immediate future hold 
for New York City? 

Fiscal experts agree that the city must 
receive substantially increased federal 
and state aid. 

It is for this reason that the City of 
New York has opened its own office in 
Washington. 

It is for this reason that Mayor Lind- 
say and the mayors of several of our 
country’s other major cities have been 
meeting to discuss and set urban priori- 
ties so that they can lobby as an un- 
precedented urban bloc for additional 
federal funds. 

And it is for this reason that Mayor 
Lindsay and several other mayors, most 
of them Democrats, have joined to- 


25 Speech by Mayor Lindsay before City 
Council, January 26, 1967. 
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gether to press for a federal tax-sharing 
program. 

Additionally, particularly in trans- 
portation and air and water pollution 
- and conservation, the city administra- 
tion already is moving toward develop- 
ing greater regional ties to seek regional 
solutions. 

Of high priority in New York this 
year is the State Constitutional Con- 
vention. For the city administration, 
the key issues will revolve around at- 
tempts to seek increased home rule 
powers, particularly in the area of taxa- 
tion and possibly in the area of educa- 
tion. Though the Mayor of New 
York must answer for the actions of the 
city’s school system, he has little con- 
trol over the budget and, what is more 
important, he does not get his fourth 
appointment to the seven-member 
Board of Education until the spring of 
his fourth and last year in office. In 
other words, a first-term Mayor must 
answer for the inadequacies of the edu- 
cational system (as Mayor Lindsay has 
during the recent integration troubles 
in East Harlem and Brooklyn), yet in 
no way can he change these policies, 
as offensive as they may be to him. 

Also in the future will be a renewed 
attempt to establish a chain of Neigh- 
borhood Mayors’ Offices throughout the 
City, thereby bringing services directly 
to the people and trying to involve 
people in their government once again. 
The proposal, twice rejected by the 
Democratic City Council because it 
does not want a Republican Mayor 
supplying services in the neighborhoods, 
as needed and as welcome as they may 
be, will not be dropped. One Neighbor- 
hood City Hall, established in East New 
York with private contributions after 
the racial disturbances last summer, 
has already demonstrated its value to 
the community and will serve as a pilot 
model for others if the City Council 
continues to withhold city money for 
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the program. As the Mayor pointed 
out: 

If the people were getting what they need 
in services through political clubs and the 
Councilmanic system, there would be no 
need for this program. But there is a 
great need here and I am committéd to see 
it operate on a citywide basis. 


Commitment alone, however, will not 
be enough to save our cities. Even if 
Mayor Lindsay is able to change the 
fiscal and structural face of New York 
significantly, thereby making it possible 
to govern meaningfully, there is no 
guarantee that he can attract the sorely 
needed middle management experts and 
bright young people to make sure that 
his programs are carried through at all 
levels of government. Additionally, 
even with the government regrouped 
into ten administrations, there will al- 
ways remain the problem of making 
each of the administrators work to- 
gether with the others for the common 
good rather than work to protect and 
to enhance his own special interest. 

One possible solution is the use of 
task forces set up independently of the 
city government and free of the bu- 
reaucracy, but with good access to City 
Hall itself. These task forces—made 
up of specialists and special interest 
people who would work for a task force 
but not for the city full-time—would 
not only bridge the gap between the 
administrations, but would also provide 
a continuing stream of alternatives for 
the man at the top. 

Yet even here it would be up to the 
Mayor himself to decide whether he 
would actually utilize the task forces in 
decision-making or merely use them to 
buy time and public opinion. During 
the first fifteen months of his adminis- 
tration, Mayor Lindsay relied heavily 
on the findings of several task forces— 
notably those recommending reorgani- 
zation of government and the poverty 
and housing programs. 
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In addition, Lindsay has centered in 
the office of the Deputy Mayor-City 
Administrator the collection and co- 
ordination of meaningful social indi- 
cators and their use in evaluating and 
determining governmental action. In 
the past year, the City Administrator’s 
office has been working closely with 
research groups at several of the city’s 
universities, developing meaningful data 
in several areas—notably in health, edu- 
cation, library, and sanitation services. 

Here, too, however, the problem lies 
not so much in the collection and evalu- 
ation of the data as in its being put to 
a meaningful use, and not merely oc- 
cupying space on someone’s bookshelf. 

Actually, it all depends on the man at 
the top—-the man who ultimately must 
make the decisions. If he finds it easier 
or more expedient to govern bv crisis 
rather than by reason, the collection of 
all the social indicators in the world, 
no matter how meaningful they may be, 
will be little more than busy-work. If, 
however, he chooses to govern by rea- 
son, there is no limit to the role that 
meaningful indicators can play in the 
decision-making process. 

Can government by reason succeed 
in a city so vast, so complex, and so 
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troubled as New York? No one can 
know for sure after only one year of 
a new administration. Mistakes have 
been made, and others will be made. 
But, to a great many people, these mis- 
takes are clearly the price of urban 
progress, a progress that will one day 
enable a Mayor of New York to deliver 
a candid annual message on the “State 
of the City,” or the “State of the 
Metropolis,” substituting honest ap- 
praisals of its present and future needs 
for the traditional recital of accom- 
plishments. 

How far is New York away from 
preparing a true State of the City 
Message, one in which physical and 
social plans and goals are outlined and ° 
the minuses are presented as candidly 
as the pluses? 

The answer, hopefully, is that such 
a possibility is not far away. Though 
there is presently a scarcity of reliable 
indicators, it is anticipated that pro- 
gram budgeting and independent re- 
search will produce the sorely needed 
data. 

It will then be up to the man at the 
top to make his choice. And, in a 
visible government, ruled by reason, 
the choice would seem obvious. 
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By Danwær P. MOYNIHAN 


ÅBSTRACT: Solving United States urban problems is an 
increasingly important concern of the public and of govern- 
ment officials. Social science can make an important contribu- 
tion to solutions by providing urban social indicators. Three 
general propositions concerning this process are: (1) Social 
scientists must be prepared for accusations of betrayal from 
proponents of causes which they have previously supported, 
if data conflict with objectives of such causes. (2) How indi- 
cators are developed will influence at what level problems are 
resolved. (3) Social indicators will be developed by profes- 
sors and government executives whose judgments will be based 
on a value-background different from that of the urban masses 
being measured. In the light of these propositions, four 
guidelines for social indicators are suggested: (1) They should 
be in the realm of disaggregation and correlation. (2) As they 
cannot be apolitical, they must be pan-political. (3) They 
should be concerned with the future as well as the present. 
(4) They should provide comparisons of local, national, and 
“best practice” data. The indicators should report urban 
conditions in three categories: (1) people as individuals— 
numbers, distribution, density, mobility, employment, income, 
behavior, health, and participation rates; (2) families—un- 
employment and welfare statistics’ correlations and “poverty 
neighborhood” studies; and (3) institutions—public service 
and voluntary organizations, business, mass media, education, 
and urban ecology.—Ed. 
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CHARACTERISTIC theme of 

American politics at this time, and 
an emerging element of American sensi- 
bility, is that of “urban crisis.” Shorn 
of a tendency to overdo, much of 
this comes down to a common-sense 
concern with the immediate social and 
physical environment on the part of a 
society that has been perhaps overmuch 
involved with questions of cosmic im- 
port—and cosmic inscrutability. This 
tendency is likely to become more, not 
less pronounced: the current military in- 
volvement in Asia is demonstrating to 
the nation clearly enough that there are 
limits to its desire to manage the world, 
just as there are limits to the world’s 
desire to be managed. Peace is likely 
to bring a very considerable inward 
turning, and this is more than likely to 
be defined in terms of an “attack” 
(there is no avoiding an excess of ag- 
pressiveness in American life) on the 
problems of cities. Current expositions 
of the subject, for example, the hear- 
ings conducted by Senator Abraham 
Ribicoff’s Subcommittee on Executive 
Reorganization of the United States 
Senate Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, as well as President Johnson’s 
plans for a model cities program, pro- 
vide the rudiments of a postwar plan- 
ning program. ‘The proposals will be 
there when, as may be the case, the 
national government is, of a sudden, 
looking about for something else to do. 
Moreover, in a nation that increasingly 
senses the immense burdens imposed 
by the racial barriers and hostilities of 
the present, concern for “urban affairs” 
is certain to emerge as the most accept- 
able code word for “Negro” problems— 
and the white attitudes that give rise 
to so many of them. 

In the familiar pattern, this poses 
both an opportunity and a problem 
for the social sciences. Irving Louis 
Horowitz has put it thus: “The problem 
of social policy becomes acute precisely 
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to the degree to which social science 
becomes exact.” The demonstrated fea- 
sibility of putting social science infor- 
mation and theory to work on social 
problems imposes a new and special set 
of strains both on policy-makers and on 
those who would advise them. To a 
degree that has not, perhaps, existed 
since the age of theological certitude, it 
becomes possible to be “right” or 
“wrong,” and difficult—even impossible 
-——to avoid scrutiny in just these terms. 
There is no turning back: we have bit 
this bullet, and had best get on with the 
slaughter of a good many of those cher- 
ished notions which are certain to perish 
in the first data runs. It will be easy 
enough to demonstrate what does not 
work: the job of social science must be 
to provide some plausible suggestions as 
to what will work. 


THREE GENERAL PROPOSITIONS 


Three general propositions may be 
made. First of all, it is essential that 
all concerned with the development of a 
system of urban social indicators be 
prepared in advance to find themselves 
accused of having betrayed some of those 
very causes with which they have been 
most allied. Concern about urban af- 
fairs derives directly from concern about 
urban problems: it involves the state- 
ment by certain persons that certain 
things are not as they ought to be, and 
must be changed for the better. Such 
attitudes are almost always minority 
views, at least in the beginning. As a 
group, however, American social scien- 
tists are peculiarly prone to sharing and 
even to creating such concerns. They 
are problem-prone and reform-minded, 
and inevitably come to be seen as allies 
by those about whose problems they are 
most concerned. These latter, becoming 
accustomed to having social scientists on 
their side, easily come to assume that 
social science will be. This does not 
always happen, a fact not easily for- 
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given. Knowledge is power, and in con- 
temporary society social scientists are 
often in the position of handing power 
about in an almost absent-minded way. 
Professional ethics, at least as ideally 
defined, can lead them to hand out the 
very best arguments to those whom they 
would consider the very worst con- 
tenders, This is a dilemma not yet well 
understood, and certainly not resolved. 
For the moment, the most that can be 
done is to be forewarned.* 

The second proposition is that the 
way in which urban indicators are de- 
veloped is likely to have considerable 
influence on the level of government— 
and of abstraction—at which the prob- 
lems are dealt with. Specifically, if 
urban indicators remain for the most 
part “national” statistics, a powerful 
built-in tendency to seek “national” 
solutions will emerge. 

This is no small matter. The eco- 
nomic policies of the federal government 
over the past two generations—begin- 
ning with the New Deal—-have been 
brilliantly successful. But they have 
concentrated attention on data at the 
continental, even the global level— 
“aggregatics” in Bertram Gross’s allusive 
term—to the exclusion, or at very least 
the neglect, of specific circumstances. 
Thus, the United States has, quite pos- 
sibly, the best employment data in the 
world, but there is no city in the nation 
that knows what its unemployment rate 
is. And while the economy of the na- 
tion booms, sizzles, and soars, it has 
somehow become a practice for city 
workers to riot every summer; after 
which disturbances, enquiries determine 
that quite astonishing numbers of them 
were without work. An impressive 
number of contradictions have somehow 
slipped through the interstices of the 


1See Daniel P Moynihan, “Education of 
the Urban Poor,” Address to the Harvard 
Club and the MIT. Alumni Center of New 
York City, March 1, 1967, mimeographed 
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macropolicy net. We are the richest 
nation on earth, with some of the worst 
slums; the most educated, with some 
of the most marginal school children; 
and the most mobile, with some of the 
most rigid caste confinements. One likely 
source of these contradictions is the 
reluctance, even the refusal, of many 
public organizations to report, much less 
to insist on, the relationship between 
their activities and concerns with other 
problems. This must be presumed to 
be part of the explanation behind Scott 
Greer’s statement that “at a cost of 
more than three billion dollars, the 
Urban Renewal Agency has succeeded 
in materially reducing the supply of low 
cost housing in American cities.” In- 
sisting that one thing has nothing to do 
with another is likely to have the effect 
of intensifying rather than moderating 
the unavoidable interactions. 

A third general consideration may be 
termed a matter of temperament. It 
has to do with the fact that urban social 
indicators are almost certainly going to 
be developed by professors and govern- 
ment executives who will be far more 
concerned with what is bad about cities 
than with what is good about them. 
These men will judge good and bad in 
terms of their own rather special values 
acquired in the course of family, reli- 
gious, educational, and occupational ex- 
periences that, by and large, are quite 
different from those of the urban masses 
whose condition they will seek to mea- 
sure. The idea of social indicators, and 
of an urban subset, is pre-eminently a 
product of the American intellectual 
world, although, of course, with a whole 
European tradition behind it. But the 
particular quality of the American intel- 
lectual—quite distinct from his Euro- 
pean counterpart—has been the tend- 
ency to view cities with alarm, fear, and 
distaste, a history which Morton and 
Lucia White have summed up as “one 
of adverse metaphysical speculation 
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and bad dreams about urban life, of 
aesthetic and moral recoil from the 
American city’s ugliness, commercialism, 
and crime.”? Surely some measure of 
the present concern with ugliness, com- 
mercialism, and crime is simply an in- 
version of the earlier views: precisely 
the same judgment about cities is handed 
down, with only a gloss of compassion 
and concern that things might somehow 
be made otherwise. The view that 
when one is tired of London one is tired 
of life is not one that has met much 
favor on American campuses—nor yet 
the proposition put to Hennessy by 
Dooley that while the country might be 
where the good things in life come from, 
it is the city that they go fo. Neither 
the great Tory nor the Chicago saloon- 
keeper spoke with the accents of liberal 
academia: the one too confident, the 
other too clever for that special world. 

The task, then, is to make the most 
of the special kinds of sensibility that 
will be brought to bear on cities by 
this group, including one of its most at- 
tractive qualities, the awareness that 
tastes differ and a willingness to allow, 
even to encourage, them to do so. A 
further, almost a defining characteristic 
of American academics of the present 
age is the realization that everything 
has to do with everything else. Amer- 
ican professors may be obscure, but 
they are hardly simple-minded. Their 
judgment as to what facts are rele- 
vant to the urban condition is likely 
to approach that condition itself in 
complexity and detail. 


Four GUIDELINES 


With these considerations in mind, 
it becomes possible to lay down four 
general guidelines for a system of urban 
social indicators, not so much as rules 


2 Morton and Lucia White, The Intellectual 
versus the City (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press and MIT. Press, 1962), p. 
75. 


than as principles. It is contended 
merely that, to the extent information 
is organized along these principles, it 
is more likely than not to be useful 
and to be used. 

First, urban social indicators should 
be the realm of disaggregation and cor- 
relation. To the greatest possible ex- 
tent the data should be organized in 
terms of the Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas (SMSA’s) as defined 
by the Bureau of Census (there are now 
227 SMSA’s) and by census tract levels 
where this is highly significant, as in the 
case of poverty neighborhoods. Data 
should be organized in terms of political 
jurisdictions as well, so that they may be 
used by government organizations and 
by political candidates and parties. 
Moreover, if the relations between dif- 
ferent phenomena are to be perceived 
and responded to in the workaday world 
of municipal affairs, it is necessary for 
the indicators to report such relations 
in the form of correlations and similar 
mathematical analyses, rather than to 
await the random initiatives of indi- 
vidual scholars. The relationships of 
functions such as unemployment to 
welfare dependency, to use but one ex- 
ample, are matters of fundamental inter- 
est to city government, but are rarely 
known, and even less often commented 
upon. Social indicators can bring these 
relations into the open, as it were, 
making them at once more visible and 
less threatening. 

It will be obvious that some forms of 
urban indicators, such as air pollution 
or noise levels, are necessarily defined 
in terms of specific localities, and will 
automatically be reported in such terms 
Similarly, there are apt to be many 
topics about which local data would be 
desirable, but for which survey costs 
would be greater than the likely return. 
The point in every instance is simply 
to collect as much specifically local data 
as resources permit. 
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Second, snasmuch as urban social 
indicators cannot be apolitical, they 
must be pan-political, The very exis- 
tence of such indicators is a political 
fact, responding to the desire of a small 
body of opinion that there should be 
greater awareness of urban problems— 
in order that there should be more ef- 
fective political action in dealing with 
them. Such information cannot be neu- 
tral. The choice of what is to be 
included, the manner of presenting it, 
and the interrelations that are sought 
out will reflect profound political atti- 
tudes and interests. They must, there- 
fore, cater to as wide as possible a 
spectrum of political interests. Ideally, 
the volume of urban social indicators, 
should they become a reality, will be 
found on the desks of the head speech 
writers for al the mayoralty candidates 
in all the cities that are covered. What 
applies to the central cities should be 
equally the case for the surrounding 
suburbs: the distinction between city 
and suburb is merely a way of de- 
scribing one aspect of the urban situa- 
tion. The greatest danger of the enter- 
prise is that the indicators will be 
shaped primarily in terms of the po- 
litical attitudes and social programs of 
liberal Democrats, for the simple reason 
that most of the men conceiving the 
effort and carrying it forward will be 
of that persuasion. A deliberate effort 
should be made to include subjects of 
interest to other parties and more 
conservative points of view. 

Crime is an important instance. It 
is, and for several generations has been, 
one of the most important political 
issues in the nation. There is probably 
no other issue that is so specifically 
identified by the public as an “urban” 
issue and an “urban” problem. It is also 
a racial problem. For that reason and 
for a combination of others, liberal aca- 
demics have tended to ignore or skirt the 
issue, hoping, perhaps, that it would go 
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away or in some way escape the alten- 
tion of the public. Nothing of the 
sort has happened: crime in the streets 
has become, if anything, a more explo- 
Sive issue as time has passed. Thus, 
in his special message proposing the 
Safe Streets and Crime Control Act of 
1967, President Johnson reported that 
in a recent survey of two of our largest 
cities: “43 per cent of those interviewed 
stayed off the streets at night.” <A 
survey conducted for the Commission 
on Law Enforcement and the Adminis- 
tration of Justice showed that crime, 
after race relations, is clearly thought 
to be the most important domestic 
problem.” This is the kind of infor- 
mation that can be collected in the 
present and which can be built into a 
time series from which important 
political arguments and deductions can 
be derived. 

Similarly, the racial component of 
crime must be lived with. The Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Crime in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has reported that 
Negro males committed 76 per cent of 
all serious offenses in the District in the 
years 1961-1965, and that Negro males 
and females together accounted for 86 
per cent. This represents a rising pro- 
portion. In the decade 1950-1960, 
Negro males committed only 69 per 
cent of such offenses, while the male- 
female combination was only 77 per 
cent. These figures clearly correspond 
to the impressions of the white com- 
munity, including the congressional 
community in the District, and these 
impressions will not recede simply be- 
cause such information is not included 
in a series of urban indicators. If any- 
thing, the opposite might be the case: 
fears are often exaggerated, and will 
tend to persist for some time after the 


3 The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society, 
Report by the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice, 
February 1967, p. 51. 
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reality changes. Properly compiled 
urban crime statistics would probably 
show stable crime rates in terms of 
age groups, and will surely pick up 
declining crime rates well in advance 
of the popular perception. (Note the 
wide attention given to the recent an- 
nouncement by the Bureau of Narcotics 
that the incidence of Negro drug ad- 
diction appears to be declining while 
that of whites is rising.) At a less 
heated level of concern is the Repub- 
lican party’s interest in increasing the 
opportunities of low-income Americans 
to own their own homes, as recently 
announced by Congressman Gerald R. 
Ford and Senator Charles H. Percy. 
This is a matter easily enough mea- 
sured, and ought to be included in the 
housing data on American cities. As 
time passes, it may abet the Republican 
cause, or injure it, but in any event 
the indicators will be relevant to the 
political world which inspired them. 
Third, urban soctal indicators should 
be concerned with the future as well as 
with the present. For some reason, 
government (and, to a lesser degree, 
business), although they collec: and 
calculate a considerable range of “facts” 
about the future, are nonetheless curi- 
ously hesitant about making them 
public in any very assertive way. This 
is surely a mistake. Most public policy 
proceeds from assumptions as to what 
the future will be like, and these as- 
sumptions can often be significantly in- 
fluenced by perfectly “knowable” infor- 
mation. In areas such as labor-force 
composition and school enrollment, this 
can be done with considerable accuracy, 
and can be used to much greater pur- 
pose than has been the case. As an 
example, current projections of the 
white and nonwhite population of the 
United States, when calculated in per- 
centage terms, suggest that the school 
integration problem will be considerably 
greater than one might assume from the 
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proposition that “Negroes make up 
about one-tenth of the population.” 
The nonwhite proportion of the popula- 
tion between ages five and nine over 
the next twenty years is projected as 
follows: 


TABLE 1-—-Proyections OF NONWHITE PrRo- 
PORTION OF UNITED STATES POPULATION, 
1970-1985 





Low FERTILITY 


Hicu FRRTILITY 


YEAR PROJECTION (%) | PROJECTION (%) 
1970 15.8 15.8 
1975 16.3 15.9 
1980 167 159 
1985 17.2 16.1 


Source. Derived from Current Population Re- 
poris: Population Estimates, Series P-25, No. 345, 
July 29, 1966, “Projections of the White and 
Non-White Population of the United States, by 
Age and Sex, to 1985.” 


This would suggest, for example, that, 
in the very near future, upwards of one 
child in five entering public schools, na- 
tionally, will be nonwhite. Obviously, 
these proportions are much greater in 
certain central city areas, but, here 
again, it is possible to forecast with 
acceptable degrees of probable accuracy. 

Fourth, urban indicators should seek 
to provide comparisons between local 
data, average national data, and data 
corresponding to “best practice” in vari- 
ous fields. The Council of Economic 
Advisors’ well-established practice of in- 
cluding in their Annual Report an 
analysis of the “gap” between the 
actual and the potential gross national 
product provides an excellent instance 
of the power of this type of analysis 
to create pressures for more effective 
social and economic policies. A quite 
startling instance of wide disparities in 
performance will be found in the Selec- 
tive Service rejection rates. Thus, in 

4See Economic Report of the President, 
January 1967, “The Annual Report of the 
Council of Economic Advisors,” Chait 1, 
p 43. 
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1965, 48 per cent of the young men 
called up in South Carolina failed the 
mental examination, as contrasted with 
a failure rate of 5 per cent in Iowa. 
A wide difference in rejection rates ex- 
ists between whites and nonwhites, and 
very probably between social class and 
neighborhood, if the data were available 
at this level of disaggregation. In 
1965, for example, the disqualification 
rate for white draftees of 14.7 per cent 
contrasts sharply with a mental dis- 
qualification rate for Negroes of 59.6 
per cent. With effort, it is likely that a 
considerable range of national test per- 
formance of this kind could be dis- 
aggregated to local areas, perhaps health 
and school districts, with possibly im- 
portant consequences in terms of local 
judgments as to the adequacy of com- 
munity services. In North Carolina, for 
example, the high rate of Selective 
Service mental-test rejections has be- 
come an issue of considerable concern. 

Those things being said, it remains 
only to assert Bertram Gross’s formula- 
tion: The object of social indicators 
should be to report “the condition of 
man in the metropolitan area” and to 
do so in three categories: (1) people 
as individuals, (2) families, and (3) 
institutions.® 


INDIVIDUALS 
Numbers, distribution, and density 


The threshold data of any system of 
urban social indicators should be the 
direct census counts of individuals by 
age, sex, race, and any other general 
categories that may emerge as relevant. 
This type of information will become 
increasingly more current and more ac- 
curate, but some effort should be made 
to indicate where the data is presently 
limited or not accurate. Thus the male- 

5 Bertram M. Gross, “The City of Man: 
A Social Systems Reckoning,” Man’s Environ- 


ment: The Next 50 Years (Bloomington: 
University of Indiana Press, 1967). 
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female ratio among nonwhites suggests 
not only that the information-gathering 
process is imperfect, but, much more 
important, that this is so because 
of a social problem of considerable 
dimensions. 


TABLE 2—Ratio oy MALES PER 100 FEMALES 
IN THE POPULATION By CoLor, Jury 1, 1963 


MALES PER 100 FEMALES 


AGE 
White Nonwhite 
Under 5 104.4 100.4 
5-9 years 103.9 100.0 
10-14 years 104.0 100.0 
15-19 years 103.2 99.5 
20-24 years 101.2 95.1 
25-29 years 100.1 89.1 
30-34 years 99.2 86.6 
35-39 years 97.5 86.8 
40-44 years 96.2 89.9 
45-49 years 96.5 90.6 


Source: Current Poptlation Reports, Series 
P-25, No. 276, Table 1 (total population, in- 
cluding armed forces abroad). 


The distribution of urban population. 
in terms of race and income level is 
an indispensable set of urban data. 
Segregation indices, as outlined by Otis 
Dudley Duncan and Beverly Duncan,’ 
should be compiled for every SMSA in 
the nation, and changes over time 
should be carefully recorded. Studies 
such as James Coleman’s Equality of 
Educational Opportunity strongly sug- 
gest that the stratification of white 
neighborhoods into homogeneous social 
and economic groups will have the same 
impact on those in the lower white 
strata as does race segregation on lower- 
status Negroes. This would argue in 
favor of much more extensive efforts to 


6See: Otis Dudley Duncan and Beverly 
Duncan, “A Methodological Analysis of Segre- 
gation Indexes,” American Sociological Review 
20 (April: 1955), pp. 210-217; and Karl 
Taeuber and A. F. Taeuber, Negroes in 
Cities (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1965). 
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learn how this kind of ‘“‘one-class” white 
neighborhood is developing, part cularly 
in low-density suburbanized areas. 

Techniques of computer mapping are 
advancing rapidly, and are readily 
adaptable to this type of use. They 
are similarly available to chart sopula- 
tion densities, with perhaps special ref- 
erence to changes over time and changes 
during the 24-hour work-day cycle. 
Since automobiles are an indisp2nsable 
and an increasingly inseparable adjunct 
to individuals, some measure of Jlensity 
in this respect ought certainly to be 
included. 


Movement 


Americans continue to be én im- 
mensely mobile, almost a nomadic 
people, and as Doxiades observes in the 
manner of nomads everywhere, lavish 
considerably more affection or their 
means of transportation than on their 
temporary abodes. It is clear tkat this 
movement responds to the d_-ffering 
levels of economic opportunity in dif- 
ferent cities. Movement from the 
countryside is not likely to be o- great 
significance in the future. Half of the 
counties in the United States lost popu- 
lation in the 1950’s, while the current 
drop in farm employment sugges-s that 
a bottom of sorts is soon to be reached. 
Hence, most future migration will be 
from city to city. Because this par- 
ticularly affects Southern Negroes and, 
more generally, all low-income groups, 
it would seem past time that cities 
began to have some measure of in- and 
out-migration between SMSA’s. Such 
information would be of particukr im- 
portance should there develop some ef- 
fort to provide settling-in services for 
low-income migrants. 

Similarly, a good deal more could be 
usefully known about movement within 
metropolitan areas, both the outflow to 
the suburbs and the reverse flow. or so 
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one hears, of middle-aged couples whose 
children have established households of 
their own. ` 


Employment and income 


There is no single area where dis- 
aggregation is more urgently needed 
than that of employment. Given de- 
pendable data on employment and in- 
come, it is more than likely that cities 
and metropolitan areas will be able to 
respond to opportunities and negotiate 
hazards with a measure of effectiveness 
far beyond the contemporary level of 
campaign promises by mayoralty candi- 
dates and ad koc gatherings of con- 
cerned corporation executives. Dis- 
aggregation must go beyond the labor 
market area, to the point where some- 
thing is learned about employment 
conditions in the deepest slums. -A 
pioneering effort in this direction has 
been made by the United States De- 
partment of Labor in a study of un- 
employment in the worst slums of 
twenty major cities, made public in 
March 1967. ‘The surveys found that 
“the nonwhite (principally Negro) un- 
employment rate is about (or more 
than) three times the white unemploy- 
ment rate in 8 of these areas, two times 
as high in 6 or more, half again as high 
in 2 others.”7 A “subemployment” rate 
was calculated that ranged as high as 
47.4 per cent in San Antonio. But, just 
as important, it was found that these 
rates, while high, concerned small 
numbers of persons, and the study con- 
cluded that “the problem is clearly of 
manageable proportions.” Thus does 
information reveal both the existence of 
a social problem and the fact that it is 
of a size that it can be faced. 


7U.S., Department of Labor, “A Sharper 
Look at Unemployment in US. Cities and 
Slums,” a Summary Report submitted, to the 
President by the Secretary of Labor, March 
1967, p 1. 
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Categories of labor-force data of 
greatest concern to economic and social 
planning are well known; again it is 


the disaggregation that is of the es- - 


sence. Special note might, however, be 
taken of the increasing significance in 
female labor-force participation rates. 
(In the District of Columbia, nonwhite 
female Jabor-force participation reaches 
as high as 66 per cent.) Similarly, 
great attention is paid to the prospects 
for increases or decreases in the over- 
all number of jobs in different occupa- 
tional categories—that is, manufac- 
turing employment will rise or decline 
by this per cent or that number. Too 
little attention is paid to the distribu- 
tion of job openings that will occur 
through replacement needs. This source 
of new job opportunities for individuals 
is very large indeed, and is often quite 
at variance with the unemployment ele- 
ments in the labor force. Similarly, 
much more close attention needs to be 


paid to the differentials in income be-. 


tween men and women, between the 
races, and among men and women of 
different races. The closing of the 
white-nonwhite income gap for females 
is, for example, in dramatic contrast to 
the persisting gaps for males. 

The distribution of job opportunities 
between low-skill and high-skill occupa- 
tions has been a traditional concern of 
economists. Increasingly, city officials 
are likely also to be concerned with the 
location of such openings. Thus, there 
appears to be a powerful long-term 
trend for new business or new indus- 
tries to locate outside central cities. In 
the period 1954—1965, for example, over 
80 per cent of the value of new indus- 
trial construction in the Boston, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Washing- 
ton, D.C., Standard Metropolitan Sta- 
tistical Areas was located outside the 
central city. Wendell D. MacDonald, 
Regional Director of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in the Boston Area, 
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states flatly that this trend is “intensi- 
fying the employment problems of the 
poor, especially Negroes.” 


Antisocsal behavior 


Crime data have probably been the 
weakest area of social indicators in re- 
cent decades—here as in so many other 
areas it has not been ignorance that has 
hurt so much as “knowing all those 
things that aren’t so.” The work of 
the President’s Commission provides an 
important baseline from which it should 
be possible to move on to a reasonably 
dependable system of measuring the 
extent and nature of antisocial behavior. 

A much neglected area of police en- 
counters with citizens is that of traffic- 
law enforcement. The persistent view 
that somehow a person arrested for a 
traffic offense has not “really” been ar- 
rested suggests that American citizens 
are getting used to being arrested: a 
proposition that Orwell has had some- 
thing to say about. The incidence of 
arrest by armed police on the highways 
is a cause for national concern. Surely 
there are better ways to regulate a 
transportation system. In any event, 
nothing is likely to be done in this area 
until the true incidence of such events 
is clearly recorded. 


Health 


Although the disaggregation of health 
indices would seem to be a rather 
straightforward affair, there are yet a 
number of puzzles to be solved. It is 
possible that careful area studies will 
show differences of considerable impor- 
tance that will relate to social and eco- 
nomic issues such as air pollution, slum 
housing, industrial diseases, and the 
like. One potentially important source 
of localized information would be the 
medical rejection rate for Selective 
Service examinations, which could be 
charted by census tract if the effort were 
only made. Contrary to general impres- 
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sions, these rejection rates show an in- 
verse relationship between performance 
on the mental and the medical examina- 
tion. Areas with high mental failure 
rates have low- medical failure rates, 
and vice versa. This is also true, al- 
though less strikingly so, of whites and 
Negroes. This difference has not been 
explained and, of course, conflicts with 
what is generally thought to be the case. 
Mental-test rejection rates are a mea- 
sure of community success or failure in 
education, because the test is perfectly 
uniform and the rates of failure widely 
divergent. For this reason, mental-test 
rejection rates have a potential as an 
indicator of the greatest importance. 


Participation rates 


Participation rates are likely to be- 
come the most popular form of urban 
social indicators. It is here that citizens 
are most likely to find some measure 
of their own performance in terms which 
relate to the populace at large. Be- 
cause the range of such indices is very 
considerable, it is, perhaps, not likely 
that more than a few basic matters can 
be dealt with at the outset. These 
should pertain to involvement in basic 
social institutions: how many persons 
are in school, at what age group, in 
which neighborhoods, related in what 
ways to family income and other cor- 
relates; how many persons vote, again 
in terms of age, sex, race, and neighbor- 
hood; how many persons pay taxes of 
different kinds; how many trade union 
members are there; and what other 
organizations have large memberships in 
the area, 

Clearly, it would be of considerable 
value if objections to public agencies’ 
gathering information on religious af- 
filiation and the actual attendance of 
religious services could be overcome. 
At the very least, a system of urban 
social indicators should include, in addi- 
tion to public institutions, those private, 
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religious-affiliated institutions that pro- 
vide the equivalent of public services, 
and should indicate the relative impor- 
tance of such private services, Paro- 
chial schools, in particular, ought to be 
thought of as integral elements in the 
education system and listed as such. 
Measures such as de facto race segre- 
gation in schools ought to be applied to 
private as well as public schools. 

Before long it ought to be possible to 
construct indices on the more organized 
forms of participation in community 
affairs, such as the sources of financial 
contributions to community activities. 
Harvey M. Sapolsky, for example, has 
shown that, contrary to what might be 
the general impression, the per capita 
level of United Fund contributions 
in the Chicago area tends to be con- 
siderably higher in the working-class 
communities than in middle-class com- 
munities nearby. As James Q. Wilson 
noted when looking at a similar listing 
on another occasion, Gary and East 
Chicago have steel mills and, for citi- 
zens, Negroes and Poles, while Skokie 
and Hammond have shopkeepers and 
professionals for citizens. 

Similarly, a special effort should be 
made to learn more about the use of 
cultural facilities such as museums and 


TABLE 4—Per CAPITA UNITED FUND CON- 
TRIBUTIONS IN THE CHICAGO AREA’ 





a ARE CONZA EU HON PER 
Skokie $0.80 
Hammond 1.21 
Des Plaines 1.66 
Oak Ridge/River Forest 3 83 
East Chicago 4,27 
Chicago 4,50 
Gary 4.70 





«Mr. Harvey M. Sapolsky kindly made this 
information available to me, based on data re- 
ported in a publication of United Community 
Funds and Councils of America, Inc. (some 
figures rounded). 
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attendance at theatrical and musical 
performances in the manner that 
Baumol and Bowen have recently ex- 
plored in their book, The Performing 
Arts? Baumol and Bowen have shown 
that the arts audience is drawn from 
an extremely marrow segment of the 
American population. This group is 
one which is well educated, whcse in- 
comes are high, who are predominantly 
in the professions, and who are in their 
late youth or early middle age. Obvi- 
ously, these findings have important 
implications for those who make policy 
relating to the arts. 


Tre FAMILY 


Expectations perhaps to the contrary, 
the family remains the basic social unit 
of American society: For reasons that 
run deep in the national character, it 
is a subject that is not easily submitted 
to public discussion or made an avowed 
objective of public policy. On the other 
hand, a considerable range of data re- 
lating to family concerns is now more 
or less routinely collacted by the Census 
Bureau, and, disaggregated to SMSA or 
neighborhood units, would provide im- 
portant kinds of information. Family 
size and structure, income, housing, age 
distribution, and similar information 
constitute the base of any information 
system in this field. Particular atten- 
tion should be paid to measures of fer- 
tility levels, such as adjusted birth rates 
and total fertility rates, which provide 
essential information about future social 
needs and developments, and which will 
often reveal social problems that are 
concealed in more familiar social and 
economic data. Information on ilegiti- 
macy trends and infant mortality rates 
are apt to be similarly revealing, and 


8 See William J. Baumol and Wiliam G 
Bowen, The Performing Arts: The Economic 
Dilemma (New York: Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1966). 
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of direct utility in the allocation, for 
example, of family-planning services. 

A need that is not at present met, 
however, is that of relating the larger 
movements of the economy to family 
welfare. The relationship is direct and 
obvious, but somehow ignored. More- 
over, in certain circumstances it may 


TABLE 5—QUARTERLY UNEMPLOYMENT 
RATES FOR NONWHITE MALES AGED 
20 AND OVER 


(Not SEASONALLY ADJUSTED) 


ereen eme 





VEAR FOURTH 
1950 8.1 56 
1951 ; 3.0 : 3.5 
1952 35 33 
1953 43 40 
1954 8.9 8 6 
1955 Tl 5.9 
1956 Í 6.5 ; 5.8 
1957 f 7.0 83 
1958 13.5 11.0 
1959 9.1 : 9.3 
1960 Í 8.8 9.5 
1961 11.6 10 1 
1962 10.4 8.2 
1963 8.9 80 
1964 f 7.3 6.4 
1965 





CENTERED AVERAGE FOR THREE 
CONSECUTIVE QUARTERS 
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TABLE 6—AcCTUAL VALUES, TREND VALUES, AND DEVIATIONS FROM TREND 


PERCENT OF NONWHITE Marritp WOMEN 
SEPARATED FROM THEIR HUSBANDS 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATE FoR NONWEHITE MALES 
AGED 20 AND OVER ONE dag 


YrAR RCH DATA) CENTERED IN PREVIOUB NOVEMB 
Actual Trend Deviation Actual Trend Deviation 

1950 139 12.3 +1.6 

1951 12 1 12.6 —0,5 6.5 5.3 +1.2 
1952 12.4 12.8 —0.4 41 5.7 -+14.6 
1953 10.6 13.0 —24 4d 6,2 — 2.1 
1954 12.7 13.3 —0.6 5.6 6.7 — 1.1 
1955 15.1 13.5 +1.6 9.3 7.1 +2.2 
1956 14.2 13.7 +0.5 6.8 7.6 —0.8 
1957 13.1 14.0 —0.9 6.8 8.1 — 1.3 
1958 16.0 14.2 +1.8 9,8 8.5 +1.3 
1959 17.6 14.4 +32 12.3 9.0 -3.3 
1960 13.8 14.7 — 0:9 10.2 95 -+-0.7 
1961 14.3 14.9 —06 10.7 9,9 +0.8 
1962 14.9 15.1 —0.2 11.2 10.4 +0.8 
1963 14.6 153 —07 9.8 10.9 —t.1 
1964 14.8 15.6 — 0.8 8.6 11.3 —2.7 
1965 15.3 15.8 —0.5 7.3 11.8 — 4,5 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


turn out to be not nearly so obvious as 
might have been supposed. In any 
event, there is probably no better way 
to insist upon the interrelationship of 
things, as well as to demonstrate the 
degree to which so many social prob- 
lems have economic origins, as to insist 
upon and demonstrate these relation- 
‘ships In a system of urban social 
indicators. 

For example, a striking correlation 
can be shown to exist between the un- 


employment rate for nonwhite males. 


aged twenty and over and the per cent 
of nonwhite married women separated 
from their husbands. Working back 
from the separation rate recorded each 
March, there is, for example, a 
correlation of .81 at four months. 
These very high correlations are for 
the period 1953—1964, a time of relative 
peace in the world, but also of intermit- 
tent high unemployment, especially for 
nonwhite males. It is interesting to 
note from Charts 2 and 3 that, with 


the onset of the 1960’s, the strong pre- 
sumed influence of employment on fam- 
ily structures appears to give out, so 
that the separation rate begins to rise 
even when the unemployment rate is 
falling. The exact implications from 
such data would be difficult to assess, 
certainly in the short run, but it is a 
trend that persons concerned with em- 


TABLE 7—CoRRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
FoR Various Tram Lacs 





Tims INTERVAL FROM 


NEMPLOYME CORRELATION 
= SEPARATION Rie COEFFICIENTS 
Number of Months % 
1 13 - 
4 81 
7 16 
10 66 
13 AQ (not significant 
at 5 per cent 
level) 


* Correlation Coefficient calculated for the 
years 1953 through 1964. 
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ployment and family welfare would pears in the relationship between the 
want to keep careful track of. An al- nonwhite unemployment rate and the 
most exactly similar phenomenon ap- number of new Aid to Families of De- 


CHART 1—PERcent or Nonwuite Marko Women SEPARATED FROM THEIR HUSBANDS AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT Rate FOR NONWHITE Mares 20 AND Over 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATE (PERCENT) SEPARATION RATE (PERCENT) 
12 






4$ 
4 
$ 
4 13 
8 N SEPARATION RATE 
hia + 

b 11 

4 UNEMPLOYMENT ? 
RATE, AVERAGE ‘ 
OF 3 IMMEDIATE 


PRECEDING QUARTERS 


950 5I 53 53 4 55 5G 5 5 5 & ól 62 63 64 45 


CHART 2—Percont or NonwHite Marriep Women SEPARATED FROM THEIR HUSBANDS AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE FoR NOoNWHITE MALES 20 AND OVER’ 
DEVIATIONS FROM LINEAR TREND 


DEVIATION FROM LINEAR TREND 


4 


SEPARATION RATE 
=2 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
RATE, AVERAGE OF 
3 IMMEDIATELY PRE- 
CEDING QUARTERS 





1350 5) 52 ē 53 5S ë 55 ā 5 ē 537 BB 5 Q ól 6&2 63 64 4&3 
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CHART 3-—CORRELATION BETWEEN PERCENT 
or NowwHite Maretep WOMEN SEPARATED 
FROM Tarm Hussanps (DEVIATIONS FROM 
1953-1964 TREND) AND UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
or NowwuiTe Mates Acep 204- (DEVIATIONS 
FROM TREND), FoR Various Tre Lacs 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENT " 
L 


h presea sta ABOVE THE 
STATISTICALLY 


SIGNIFICANT AT THE 5 PER- 
CENT LEVEL 





tj 4 7 3 3 
LAG OF UNEMPLOYMENT RATE BEHINO SEPARATION STATUS (monttu) 


* Correlation Coefficient calculated for the 
years 1953 through 1964. 


pendent Children (AFDC) cases during 
this period. 

An index of family welfare that is 
not widely available for the nation, and 
not at all for different communities, is 
the incidence rate for children supported 
by the AFDC program. In June 1965, 
some 46 children in 1,000 were receiving 
AFDC support. In 1963, a life-time 
incidence rate was estimated at 159 per 
1,000, with nonwhite children having a 
recipient-rate incidence approximately 
six times greater than whites. Given 
more recent trends, this would suggest 
that approximately one white child in 
ten and six nonwhite children in ten live 
in a family supported by AFDC pay- 
ments at one time or another during their 
youth. If these rates could be reduced 
to area rates, it is likely that important 
social information would result.’ 


®See Robert H. Mugge, “Demographic 
Analysis and Public Assistance,” Paper pre- 
pared for presentation at the Annual Meeting 
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A recent study by the research di- 
vision of the Teamsters Joint Council 
No. 16 of New York City has suggested 
an interesting approach to relating social 
and economic data. The study showed 
that, in 1956, the number of persons in 
New York City receiving welfare as- 


sistance amounted to 8.9 per cent of 


the nongovernment work force. Ten 
years later in 1966 this proportion had 
risen to 17.9 per cent.?° It is probable 
also that much information can be 
gained from special studies such as the 
“diagnostic surveys” of welfare and 
medical needs of persons in depressed 
neighborhoods that are now being spon- 
sored by the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration, although it is not clear how well 
“one-time” studies of this kind would fit 
in with an ongoing statistical series. 


Poverty neighborhoods 
From the point of view of urban 


social indicators, one of the most im- 7 


mediate benefits of the federal govern- 
ment’s “war on poverty” are the studies 
of the “poverty areas” in American 
cities being carried out by the Bureau 
of the Census. For the first time, it is 
possible not only to assess the condi- 
tion of families in given neighborhoods 
but to gain some sense of the changing 
levels of well-being in the neighborhood 
itself. The ever-present problem of in- 
and out-migration makes it hazardous 
to assert that changes in a neighborhood 
are necessarily changes that occur to 
the same collection of individuals, but, 
from the point of view of city govern- 
ment, it is often just as important, and 
sometimes even more so, to know in 
which direction a neighborhood is 
moving. 

A recent Census study of Negro 


of the Population Association of America, New 
York City, April 30, 1966, mimeographed. 

10 See press release by the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters Joint Council No. 
16, New York City, February i1, 1967. 
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families in Cleveland illustrates quite 
strikingly the interest that such infor- 
mation can have, in this case lending 
support to the hypothesis that, in recent 
years, urban Negro communities have 
shown a tendency to divide between 
an increasingly prosperous and mobile 
“middle-class” group and—in relative 
and even absolute terms—-a lower-class 
group living under steadily deteriorating 
conditions. The Census study describes 
nine poverty neighborhoods in Cleve- 
land (of which three have only negli- 
gible numbers of Negroes). In 1960, 
91 per cent of Cleveland’s Negro popu- 
lation, some 228,322 persons, lived in 
these poverty neighborhoods, while an- 
other 22,496, or 9 per cent of the Negro 
population, lived elsewhere in the city. 
In the course of the next five years, the 
Negro proportion of the population of 
Cleveland increased from 29 per cent to 
34 per cent, and the actual number 
grew by 25,458. The proportion of the 
Negro population outside the poverty 
areas, however, grew to 15 per cent of 
the total Negro population, amounting 
now to 41,451 persons. 

During this period, the proportion of 
Negro families living in poverty re- 
mained about the same: it was 26.1 per 
cent in 1959 and 25.4 per cent in 1964. 
However, the experience of Negro fami- 
lies living outside the poverty area was 
one of steady improvement, while the 
conditions of life in the poverty areas 
grew worse. 

Among Negro families living outside 
the poverty area, the incidence of pov- 
erty dropped from 17.9 per cen: to 9.8 
per cent. Median family income rose 
$1,107 to a total of $7,285 in 1964. 
The number of female-headed families 
dropped from 13.9 per cent in 1959, to 
9.1 per cent in 1964. The male un- 
employment rate dropped from 10 per 
cent in 1960 to 8 per cent in 1965, 
while the labor-force participation rate 
rose from 77.6 per cent to 82.2 per cent. 
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This latter contrasts with a 1965 na- 
tional labor force participation rate of 
75.2 per cent (Negro) or 77.6 per cent 
(over-all). 

By contrast, life in the Negro slums 
was getting worse. The incidence of 
poverty rose from 26.9 per cent to 28.5 
per cent. Median family income 
(1959-1964) increased only $132 to a 
level of $5,085. The proportion of 
female-headed families (1959-1964) 
rose from 20 per cent to 25 per cent. 
The male unemployment rate (1960- 
1965) dropped from 13 per cent to 11 
per cent, but so also did male labor- 
force participation, which declined from 
78.6 per cent to 73.1 per cent. 

These over-all rates for the poverty 
areas conceal even sharper deteriora- 
tions in some neighborhoods. ‘Thus, in 
the Hough section, median family in- 
come (1959-1964) declined $766 to 
$3,966, while in nearby West Central it 
declined to $2,984. This decline was 
associated with a significant rise in 
female-headed families between 1959 
and 1964, from 22.5 per cent to 32.1 
per cent in Hough, and from 32.6 per 
cent to 35.1 per cent in West Central. 
In Hough, three-quarters of female- 
headed families were living below the 
poverty line in 1964, and the proportion 
was not far different elsewhere in the 
poverty areas. Perhaps significantly, 
the proportion of families with female 
heads living below the poverty line out- 
side the poverty areas declined (1959— 
1964) from 53.5 per cent to 25 per 
cent, which may suggest that a different 
type of female-headed household is in- 
volved. In an area such as West Cen- 
tral, the male unemployment rate rose 
to 20.4 per cent in 1965, and the labor- 
force participation rate dropped to 58.7 
per cent. In Hough, the number of 
children living in poverty increased by 
one-third. 

Whether or not the rioting that oc- 
curred in these neighborhoods in 1965 
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could have been predicted, it will surely 
be seen that these were areas in which 
the fabric of social life was deteriorating 
rapidly and in which increasing numbers 
of persons were living in conditions of 
extreme deprivation. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Corresponding to the data about indi- 
viduals and families that is now more 
or less routinely collected, there needs 
also to be developed a range of informa- 
tion that might be termed “institutional 
demography.” Cities are organized 
around institutions, some public, some 
private, some not quite one or the other. 
The number, variety, and perhaps also 
the vigor of these institutions do much 
to establish the “character” and quality 
of an urban environment. Washington 
is one kind of city, Pittsburgh another, 
and the differences are readily to be 
grasped from the great differences in the 
types of institutions that characterize 
the two cities. 

Public service organizations constitute 
a familiar category of urban institution, 
and will be the most readily described. 
At the same time, considerable art will 
be required to give some sense of order 
and hierarchy to the “1400 Govern- 
ments” that link and overlap to provide 
the public services of most metropolitan 
areas. An especially difficult but im- 
portant task is that of providing some 
measure of levels of taxation and public 
expenditure between the different juris- 
dictions, over time within jurisdictions, 
and also of intergovernment transfer 
payments. In a study of thirty-six 
SMSA’s, Alan K. Campbell and' Philip 
Meranto have, with great force, shown 
the differences in the revenue structures 
of central cities in contrast to the 
surrounding suburbs and the conse- 
quences for educational expenditure: 


The cost and number of noneducational 
governmental services tend to increase with 
the size and density of a district and to 
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consume & larger proportion of the budget 
in major cities where many services are 
provided for nonresidents as well as for 
residents, It is reasonable to suggest that 
this “municipal overburden” is supported 
at the expense of the education function. 

The figures .. . show- that the central 
cities were supporting these expenditure 
levels by taxes that were $23.29 per capita 
higher than in areas outside the cities. In 
contrast, the cities received about $5.00 
per capita less in total inter-governmental 
aid and, most importantly, $12 31 less per 
capita in education aid than did suburban 
areas, where income was higher. In other 
words, not only are central cities pressed 
to support a large array of services by a 
relatively shrinking tax base, but they tax 
themselves more heavily to do so and they 
receive less inter-governmental aid than the 
more wealthy communities in their metro- 
politan area +4 


Whether difficulties of this kind are to 
be overcome or not is a question to 
which few would venture an answer, 
but it is reasonable to suppose that this 
will not be done until the facts of the 
disparities involved are clearly and re- 
peatedly set forth in a readily available 
and authoritative manner. 

Business enterprises have been and 
for the time being continue to be the 
characteristic economic institution of 
cities. Their number, size, location, 
growth, or decline are fundamental 
urban facts, and not nearly so accessible 
as might be supposed. It is likely that 
this subject will be particularly plagued 
by the problem of presenting informa- 
tion in sufficient detail to be of interest 
to students, while retaining some com- 
prehensibility for general users, as, for 
example, in distinguishing between lo- 
cally owned and managed enterprises 
and those that are branches of larger 
concerns. As a general rule, it would 

11 Alan K. Campbell and Philip Meranto, 
“The Metropolitan Education Dilemma 
Matching Resources to Needs,” Urban Afairs 


Quarterly, Vol. II, No 1 (September 1966), 
p. 57 
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seem wise to respond to the more gen- 
eral interest, at least in the early stage 
of any program development. 

Information media are enterprises of 
distinct importance and are likely to be 
of considerable interest to urbanists. 
The number of newspapers and radio 
and television stations in an area, and 
of their audiences, are essential data. 

Educational institutions if not yet the 
dominant institutions of the contempo- 
rary American city are well on the way 
to becoming so. In many cities, it is 
likely that the “education force” has 
come to outnumber the “work force,” 
and in any event the direct and growing 
relevance of education to economic ac- 
tivity is now generally acknowledged. 
Here again, differences in school enroll- 
ment and educational institutions vary 
significantly among the major urban 
areas. Moreover, the significance of the 
‘learning industry” increasingly lies as 
much in the amount and kind of em- 
ployment it provides and generates, as 
in its more immediate “educational 
product.” Thus, Charles Abrams re- 
cently commenced that “the loss of a 
university is much more serious [to a 
city] than the loss of several industrial 
institutions,” adding that while indus- 
tries and business are a part of the 
necessary economic superstructure of a 
city, universities are part of the very 
foundation.** 

Associational groupings refers to the 
great variety of voluntary organizations 
that characterize any urban setting. 
The varying patterns of membership in 
political parties, churches and syna- 
gogues, trade unions, fraternal associa- 
tions, and the like as much as any single 
factor help to define the distinctive as 
well as the shared qualities of American 
cities. Much more could usefully be 
recorded about their membership. In 
particular, it is devoutly to be wished 
that the absurd but reigning fears that 


12See New York Times, February 21, 1967. 
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prevent the Census Bureau from gather- 
ing information on religious affiliation 
will give way before the great and legiti- 
mate interest in this subject on the part 
of the general public no less than spe- 
cialists—not to mention religious leaders 
and activists. 

Along with the more formal arrange- 
ments of institutions, there are patterns 
of urban life that shape the quality and 
define the nature of the experience in 
such ways that they, too, are institu- 
tions: organized patterns of behavior. 
These are the elements that go to make 
up what might be called the “urban 
ecology.” ‘They are many, diffuse, and 
often impossible to measure—what is to 
be said about the ambiance of San 
Francisco, or the dread sameness of 
Jersey City? On the other hand, many 
of these qualities are quantifiable—and 
are quantified. Air pollution levels, 
noise levels, and crime levels are all 
reportable and immensely significant, 
the more so if followed over time. 
Moreover, as noted by the recent report 
by the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice, there are wide and intriguing 
variations in rates for different offenses: 


Los Angeles is 1st for rape and 4th for 
aggravated assault but 20th for murder, 
with a murder rate less than half that of 
St. Louis. Chicago has the highest rate 
for robbery but a relatively low rate for 
burglary. New York is 5th in larcenies 
$50 and over, but 54th for larcenies under 
$50. The risk of auto theft is about 50 
per cent greater in Boston than anywhere 
else in the country, but in Boston the likeli- 
hood of other kinds of theft is about the 
average for cities over 250,000 13 


It may be hoped that the report of 
the Crime Commission will have some 
effect on the quality of crime statistics 


18 The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society, 
a Report by the President's Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of Jus- 
tice (Washington, DC: US Government 
Printing Office, 1967), p 29. 
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in the nation’s cities, most especially 
that the practice of recording crime 
“consumption,” that is the incidence of 
crime victims in the population, will be 
continued. 

Almost a subject to itself in the area 
of urban ecologies is the matter of 
densities. The urban condition is at 
once defined by densities and at certain 
points spoiled by them: densities of 
population (66,000 persons per square 
mile in Central Harlem) and automo- 
biles, land uses in terms of streets, 
housing, parks, industry, and concentra- 
tions of race and social class. Very 
possibly, in the end we shall come to 
see that it is not the recorded levels of 
such measures that determine the qual- 
ity of urban life so much as our choices 
as to what it is we shall measure and 
how widely the meaning of those mea- 
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sures is diffused to the people, who are l 


` the city. 


Referring once again to Dr. Johnson: 
to ask what one would care to know 
about the city is to ask what one needs 
to know about life. One may begin 
anywhere, and there is no ending. But 
given the present range of perceived 
problems faced by American cities, it is 
reasonable to concentrate attention on 
the twin problems of density and pov- 
erty, in all their ramifications of conges- 
tion, revenue crises, pollution, racial 
tension, personal disorganization, lagging 
education, failing public services, and so 
through the spectrum of issues that at 
present conceal from us the great human ` 
triumphs that are embedded in much of 
American urban life, and the even 
greater achievements that could yet 
come to pass. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Chinese and Japanese Historiography: 
Some Trends, 1961-1966 


By ARTHUR F. Wricut and Joan WHITNEY HALL 


OR the last five years and longer, 

Chinese historians have been absent 
from international meetings of histori- 
ans. Mao Tse-tung has set the task for 
China’s historians: “to examine our his- 
torical legacy and sum it up critically 
from the Marxist viewpoint.”+ But the 
question of what Marxist viewpoint and 
whose interpretation, plus the demand 
for studies relevant to the ongoing 
revolution (which revolution?), have 
kept the Chinese historical community 
in turmoil. The volume of historical 
publication (excluding archaeology) has 
declined steadily throughout this pe- 
riod; so has the publication of docu- 
mentary collections which was one of 
the bright spots in the preceding decade. 
Most recently, the Cultural Revolution 


1 Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung (London, 
1954-1956), 2, p 259, as quoted in Harold 
Kahn and Albert Feuerwerker, “The Ideology 
of Scholarship: China’s New Historiography,” 
The China Quarterly, No 22 (April-June, 
1965), p 4 


has swept the land. Universities, muse- 
ums, and institutes have been closed; 
historical and archaeological journals 
ceased publication in the summer of 
1966; and we cannot anticipate what 
role will be given to history and histo- 
rians in the system which emerges from 
the struggle now going on. 

To summarize the trends up to the 
Cultural Revolution is not easy, for a 
“trend” assumes some sort of con- 
tinuum, and we cannot now assume that 
this exists or will exist after the end 
of the Cultural Revolution. A confer- 
ence to assess the historiography of the 
People’s Republic was held at Oxford 
in 1964, and the conference findings 
have been ably summarized by Dr. 
Harold Kahn of the University of Lon- 
don and Professor Albert Feuerwerker 
of the University of Michigan. In 

2 The article cited in Footnote 1. On the 
general problem of historiography in the Peo- 


ple’s Republic, see Albert Feuerwerker, “Chi- 
nese History in Marxtan Dress,” American 


Arthur Frederick Wright, Ph.D., New Haven, Connecticut, taught for twelve years 
at Stanford University and is now Charles Seymour Professor of History at Yale 
University. He is a past president of the Association for Asian Studies and is cur- 
rently chairman of the Committee on Studies of Chinese Civilization of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. He is the author of Buddhism in Chinese History (1959) 
and served as editor and contributor to five symposium volumes on Chinese thought 


published between 1953 and 1962. 


John Whitney Hall, PhD., New Haven, Connecticut, has been Whitney Griswold 


Professor of History, Yale University, since 1961, 


From 1948 to 1961, he taught at 


the Japanese Center, University of Michigan, where he was Director from 1957 to 1961. 
He is the author of many books and articles on Japanese history 
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what follows I draw on their article and 
on impressions derived from my own 
studies, Historical materialism and 
class viewpoint are universal truths laid 
down by the Communist leadership, and 
' they must be used and upheld in his- 
torical research. At the same time, 
beginning in the late 1950’s, there was 
some dissatisfaction with the mechanical 
application of such concepts to the 
study of the historical record, which 
resulted in 


anonymous history—dynasties without “feu- 
dal” emperors or bureaucrats, literature 
minus the landlord-scholar-official, nameless 
peasant rebellions as the center of Chinese 
history—which emasculated as a feudal 
excrescence the two thousand year core of 
traditiona] Chinese civilization.’ 


The reappraisals that followed from this 
nationalist dissatisfaction and an ap- 
propriate readjustment of the party line 
for historians began to introduce a 
measure of historical relativism in the 
treatment of such figures as the Han 
Emperor Wu and the Ch’ing emperors 
K’ang-Hsi and Ch’ien-lung. But this, 
in turn, drew criticism from the ideo- 
logues, who sensed in such efforts a 
subtle undermining of the dogmas of 
class analysis and class struggle that 
were essential to the state ideology. 
Archaeology has been most removed 
from the daily struggle over correct 
methodology, correct viewpoint, and the 
like. Its results, as published in such 
journals as K’ao-ku and K’ao-ku Hsueh- 
Pao and in separate volumes, have 
been of great importance .for the study 
of many periods of Chinese history. 
The opportunities for digs offered by 
massive public works, plus a small but 


Historical Review (1961). For a survey of 
modern history, see A. Feuerwerker and S. 
Cheng, Chinese Communist Studies of Modern 
Chinese History (Cambridge, Mass: East 
Asian Research Center, Harvard University, 
1961). 

8 Kahn and Feuerwerker, op. cit, p. 9. 
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vigorous corps of veteran archaeological 
scholars, plus the intense national pride 
encouraged by the People’s Republic, 
have made possible a surge of creative 
scholarship. And what has been pub- 
lished is new data, permitting the re- 


- construction of segments of the Chinese 


past—for example, tombs have been 
scientifically excavated in many prov- 
inces. The findings permit the filling 
out of genealogies of great families, the 
reconstruction of aspects of material 
culture hitherto unknown, and confirma- 
tion of modification of what has been 
recorded in the standard histories. The 
discovery of coins of Justinian in a 
Sui Dynasty (581-617) tomb refocused 
interest on the history of East-West 
relations at that time.* In one article, 
an archaeologist made use of thousands 
of newly excavated mortuary inscrip- 
tions to reconstruct the administrative 
geography and something of the daily 
life in the metropolitan area around the 
Sui-T’ang capital of Ch’ang-an.§ The 
excavation of the tomb of the Princess 
Yung-t’ai (who died in 706) yielded 
splendid discoveries, for her tomb con-’ 
tained wall paintings—a veritable gal- 
lery of T’ang Dynasty (A.D. 618—906) 
types which are, in addition to their 
historical interest, uniquely valuable 
data for the history of Chinese paint- 
ing. The wall foundations of one of 
the world’s greatest historic . cities, 
T’ang Ch’ang-an, have been excavated 


* Cf. Hsia Nai’s report on this discovery, 
collected, with other important articles in his 
K’ao-ku-hsueh lun-wen chi [Collected Articles 
on Archaeology] (Peking, 1961), pp. 135~142 

6Wu Po-lun, “T'ang Ch’ang-an chiao-chu 
yen-chiu” [The Suburbs of T’ang Ch’ang-an] 
Wen-shik, No. 3 (Peking, 1963), pp. 157~183. 
This is a sequel to his administrative geogra- 
phy of the area which appeared in K’ao-kt 
Hsueh-pao, No. 2 (1963), pp. 87-98. 

8 Tang Yung-t’at kung-chu mu pi-hua chi 
[Collection of Wall Paintings from the Tomb 
of the T'ang Princess Yung-tai] Carge folio; 
6 colored plates; 15 black and white; Peking, 
1963). Introduction by Chu Chang-ch’ao. 
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and surveyed, and the Ta-ming Palace 
—the center of T’ang power—has been 
thoroughly studied.” In historic time, 
the finds cover the whole range from 
Shang (circa 1766-1111 3B.c.) to Ming 
(A.D. 1368-1644).® In the great volume 
of publication, there has been minimal 
intrusion of ideclogical considerations. 
It comes rather close to being recon- 
struction of the past for its own sake. 

In history proper, ideology has domi- 
nated the scene. The greatest attention 
has been given to recent history, and it 
is to this field that most of the teachers 
of history have been assigned. 


Generally . . . specialists [at the Oxford 
conference] agreed that in their respective 
fields little new information has appeared, 
the main effort rather having been con- 
fined to reinterpretations of existing data. 
Monographic work has given way to the 
compendium, the polemic, the “proof.” 
The academic journals serve as forums for 
the latest debates but rarely for original 
ideas.® 


The picture, at least until the Great 
Cultural Revolution, was not quite so 
dark. Historians of an older genera- 
tion produced new editions of works 
written in the 1930’s and 1940’s; a 
substantial amount of modest but useful 
empirical studies appeared in a few 
journals; the focus of attention on 
peasant history began to fill in a long 
neglected dimension of the Chinese 
record; discussions of rebellions, though 
often warped by ideology, presented new 


7 The survey of the city’s walls appeared in 
K’ao-ku Hsueh-poo in 1958, while the mono- 
graph T'ang Ch’ang-an Ta-ming Kung was 
published by the Institute of Archaeology of 
the Academy of Sciences in 1959 

8 The best accounts available on the new 
archaeology are to be found in Cheng Te-k’un, 


Archaeology in China (3 vols. to date; 
Cambridge, Eng.: Hefer, 1959 seg.; To- 
ronto: University of Toronto Press, 1959 


seq). Cf. also Chang Kwang-chih, The 
Archaeology of Ancient Chine (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1963) 

? Kahn and Feuerwerker, of cit, p. 9. 
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material; the pursuit of data on the 
origins of an indigenous capitalism did, 
for a time, widen the range of historical 
inquiry. Yet the demands of the Peking 
regime upon historians are heavy and 
contradictory: give us a history that 
legitimizes the present regime, a history 
that validates class struggle, class view- 
points, and the like, at every turn, yet 
a history that at the same time empha- 
sizes the uniqueness of the Chinese 
experience and “the great achievements 
of the Chinese people despite their 
feudal oppressors.” 


Tatwan 


Historical studies in Taiwan are, of 
economic necessity, on a small scale. 
Dr. Li Chi continues to publish impor- 
tant work on archaeology and early his- 
tory, and a splendid symposium pre- 
sented to him on his seventieth birthday 
attests to his world-wide influence in 
these fields.t° The new Institute of 
Modern History of the Academia Sinica 
has developed a vigorous program of 
publication of archival materials, for ex- 
ample, “Archives on Maritime Defense” 
in eight volumes, “Historical Materials 
on Sino-Russian Relations’ in nine 
volumes, and “Archives on Mining” in 
eight volumes. The Institute has also 
supported and published new research 
monographs by junior scholars. Among 
the eighteen titles to date are: Wang 
Hsi, “Sino-British Negotiations over the 
Kaiping Mining Rights” (1962); Li 
Yii-shu, “The Political and Religious 
Administration of Outer Mongolia” 
(1962); and Chang Ming-yiian, “Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao and the late Ch’ing Revolu- 
tionary Movement” (1964). 

Perhaps the most original work in 
history is Cho-yun Hsii’s Ancient China 
in Transition: An Analysts of Social 


10 Symposium in Honor of Dr. Li Chi on 
His Seventieth Birthday (Taipei, 1966). 
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Mobility, 722—222 B.C} Originally a 
Chicago dissertation, this study pushes 
back the analysis of social mobility into 
a field where the data are sparse and 
much of the institutional record is un- 
clear. The interrelations of political, 
social, economic, and value change are 
traced from the old aristocratic order 
at the beginning of the period to the 
highly fluid socially mobile society at its 
end. The author rightly sees in the 
latter many of the political and social 
foundations of the unified empire. 


Japan 


During the last five years, the greatest 
volume of Chinese historical studies has 
been produced in Japan where the large 
number of university posts, numerous 
institutes and libraries, and a booming 
book market continue to stimulate 
scholarly work. These unequaled re- 
sources and an atmosphere of relative 
freedom permit the development of 
topical and chronological specialties un- 
equaled elsewhere. The polarization 
into theorists (largely Marxists) and 
empiricists (often antiquarians) that 
characterized the postwar years has 
been to some degree softened; theorists 
more often seek solid evidence in his- 
torical sources, and empiricists often de- 
velop their studies around one or another 
hypothesis. The common Problematik 
that interests most historians of China 
is centered in the history of society: 
changing composition of elites, the shift- 
ing powers relations among classes, the 
relation of the emperor to the plebs, 
and the social significance of the tax 
and administrative institutions of vari- 
ous dynasties. No serious Japanese 


11 Cho-yun Hsu, Ancient China in Transi- 
tion: An Analysis of Social Mobility, 722-222 
B.C. (Stanford, Calif: Stanford University 
Press, 1966). 

12? In what follows, I draw some of my 
material from Japan at the XIIth Interna- 
tional Congress of Historical Sciences in 
Vienna, 2 (Tokyo, 1965). 
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historian of China resorts to the sweep- 
ing characterizations of Chinese civiliza- 
tion and society indulged in by many 
prewar scholars. Rather, the focus is on 
specific periods and their characteristic 
institutions, though many researchers 
are committed to one or another general 
view of the development of Chinese 
society. Such general views require, 
at the least, the articulation of this 
long development into meaningful seg- 
ments. The liveliest controversy cen- 
ters around the transition from ‘T’ang 
through the Five Dynasties to Sung, 
how this transition is to be understood, 
and whether its historical tendencies 
mark the beginning of “modern” China. 
The Kyoto school, represented by the 
eminent historian Miyazaki Ichisada has 
defended and refined the hypothesis of 
Naito Konan (1866-1934) regarding 
this transition. One of the nodes of 
controversy is the character of the rela- 
tionship between landlord and culti- 
vator-tenant on the great estates which 
proliferated from the end of Tang 
onward. Miyazaki maintains that this 
relationship is essentially a modern, 
free, economic-contractual one, while 
Sud6 Yoshiyuki, in a series of notable 
studies, has shown that the social status 
of the tenant was one of strict sub- 
ordination to the landlord; he has 
found formidable support in the writings 
of the late Niida Noboru who, in his 
studies of Chinese legal history, finds 
evidence of a ‘“‘master-servant”’ charac- 
ter in this relationship and refers to the 
“agrarian servitude” of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. Sudo and many 
younger scholars have done intensive 
work on Sung economic and political 
institutions. In quantity and quality, 
their work on the Sung—and on institu- 
tional history generally—is by far the 
most impressive in the world today. 

18 Sudo Yoshiyuki, Sé-dai Keisatshi kenkyti 
[Studies on the Economic History of the Sung 
Dynasty] (Tokyo, 1962) 
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The favorable conditions noted earlier 
have made it possible for Japanese 
historians of China to develop many of 
what Maurice Mandelbaum calls the 
“special histories’: for example, the 
history of art, of music, of technology 
and material culture, and of agriculture. 
To mention only a few shining lights, 
the late Niida Noboru was beyond 
doubt the world’s greatest historian of 
Chinese legal institutions, and the 
volumes of his last major work are a 
major achievement.** Amano Motono- 
suke is summing up a lifetime of schol- 
arship in the field of agricultural or- 
ganization and technology in a series of 
collected essays.75 Recently Kishibe 
Shigeo was awarded the Japan Acad- 
emy’s prize for his study of T’ang 
music.!® The existence of these and a 
host of other special histories give to 
Japanese historical work on China an 
unequaled depth and richness. As yet, 
no general historian has fully exploited 
them for a work of synthesis on a single 
period. 

Recent history, meaning the period 
from the founding of the Ming (1368) 
to and including the People’s Republic, 
is a relatively new field of Japanese 
historical scholarship. Only after World 
War IT did wide interest develop which 
stimulated the creation of new academic 
posts and of scholarly research centers 
concerned with this period. The study 
of Ming history has, on the whole, 
focused on the set of social and institu- 
tional problems which concern histori- 
ans of the Sung and earlier periods: tax 
systems, the organization of government 


14, Niida Noboru, Chtigoku Hésetshi Kenkyü 
[Studies in Chinese Legal History] (4 vols; 
Tokyo, 1959-1964). 

18 Amano Mozonosuke, Chiigoku Nogyoshi 
Kenkya (Studies in Chinese Agriculiural His- 
tory] (Tokyo, 1962—?). 

16 Kishibe Shigeo, Tddai ongaku no rekishi- 
teki kenkyit onserhen [An Historicel Study of 
T’ang Dynasty Music, Part I: Musical Insti- 
iutzons] (2 vols ; Tokyo, 1960, 1961). 
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at the central and local level, and 
landlord-tenant relationships, but the 
field is not yet fully developed. The 
Ch’ing period (1644-1911) is gaining 
increasing attention. Excellent studies 
have been focused on the Yung-cheng 
reign (1723-1735), on state industries 
such as iron, silk, and copper, on the 
varieties of landlordism, on secret socie- 
ties in the late Ch’ing, and on other 
subjects. 

Studies of the Republic and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic have enjoyed a healthy 
growth. Large collections of materials 
have been assembled and are now being 
exploited. Interest centers upon the 
May Fourth Movement of 1919, on 
Nationalist-Communist rivalries, and on 
Sino-Japanese relations. The most im- 
portant studies are those which focus 
on a particular locality at a point in 
time and analyze local conditions and 
local reactions in relation to the broad 
political movements that swept the 
country in this period. 


Europe 


In Europe, recent years have seen a 
small but significant growth in Chinese 
historical studies. The “Sung Project” 
has been an international enterprise 
devoted to the co-operative study of 
this key period in Chinese history; its 
operations are now divided between 
Paris and Munich. In Germany, Pro- 
fessor Wolfgang Franke and his stu- 
dents have published extensively on the 
history of the Ming period. In Eng- 
land, Professor Denis Twitchett at the 
University of London has vigorously 
pursued studies relating to the main 
themes laid down in his inaugural lec- 
ture, “Land Tenure and the Social Order 
in T’ang and Sung China.” 17 A notable 

17 Published as a pamphlet by the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London, 1962. Professor Twitchett’s recent 
major book is Financial Administration under 
the T’ang Dynasty (Cambridge, England: 
Cambridge University Press, 1963). 
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book in a neglected field by one of his 
former students is Wang Gung-wu, 
The Structure of Power in North China 
during the Five Dynastses.* Professor 
Twitchett has recently projected a Cam- 
bridge History of China. It is con- 
ceived as an international effort to re- 
flect the “state of the art” for the vari- 
ous chronological and topical fields of 
Chinese history; it is expected to focus 
as much on social and institutional 
history as on political development. 
The recent death of Arthur Waley has 
removed from the English and the 
world scené a master translator and a 
remarkably perceptive historian. 

In 1963, France suffered the loss of 
Etienne Balazs, who was the pioneer and 
the moving spirit in the development 
of social and institutional history in 
Europe. His thesis, published in 1931- 
1933, is now seen as kind of a base 
point from which the newer Chinese 
history has developed® The Sung 
Project, which he directed, is continu- 
ing, with Professor Herbert Franke of 
Munich taking charge of the biographi- 
cal section and Professor Yves Hervouet 
continuing the bibliographical work in 
Paris. The field of modern and recent 
history is being vigorously developed 
for the first time in France by Jean 
Chesnaux, who has published important 
works on the social and economic his- 
tory of the first quarter of the twentieth 
century.*° France also produced dis- 


18 Wang Gung-wu, The Structure of Power 
in North China during the Five Dynasties 
(Kuala Lumpur and London: University of 
Malaya Press and Oxford University Press, 
1963). 

19 This was his Beiträge zur Wirschaft- 


geschie der T’ang-seit published serially in’ 


Berlin A collection of his articles appeared 
as Chinese Civilization and Bureaucracy: 
Variations on a Theme, edited by Arthur F. 
Wnght (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1964) 

20 Hig major work is Le Mouvement Ouvrier 
chinois de 1919 à 1927 (“Le Monde, d’Outre- 
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tinguished monographic studies in Chi- 
nese literature and civilization, many of 
them under the inspiration and guid- 
ance of the eminent Professor Paul 
Demiéville.** 


United States 


In the United States, a variety of 
influences have made this a period of 
rapid growth. A vast expansion of the 
number of academic positions in Chi- 
nese history, stepped-up library acqui- 
sitions, the proliferation of centers and 
training and research programs, under 
government and foundation stimulus, 
and enlivened public interest have all 
contributed to recent growth. Several 
intellectual trends are notable, and I 
call attention to some of them in what 
follows. 

The influence of the modern social 
sciences is pronounced and pervasive. 
A few examples may be mentioned. 
James T. C. Liu, in his Reform in 
Sung China*™ and in his other studies 
brings to bear concepts from the sys- 
temic study of bureaucracy and po- 
litical behavior. Ho Ping-ti, in his 
magnificent The Ladder of Success in 
Imperial China: Aspects of Social 
Mobility, 1368—1911? displays histori- 
cal acumen sharpened by a social scien- 
tist’s sense of the problem. In the 
recent studies of warlords by younger 
historians, perceptive analyses of “war- 


Mer: Passé et Présent,” Premiére Sérié, Etudes 
XVII; Paris et Le Haye. Mouton, 1962). 

2i For example, the splendid study of a 
statesman-poet of the second century B.c. by 
Yves Hervouet, Un poète de cour sous les 
Han: Sseu-ma Siang-hou (Paris, 1964), and 
Nicole Vandier-Nicolas, Art ef Sagesse en 
Chine: Mi Fou (1051-1107) (Paris, 1963) 

22 James T. C. Liu, Reform in Sung China 
(Cambridge, Mass : Harvard University Press, 
1959). 

28 Ho Ping-ti, The Ladder of Success in 
Imperial China: Aspects of Social Mobility, 
1368-1911 (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1962). 
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lordism”’ as a political phenomenon owe, 
in different degrees, something to mod- 
ern studies of political behavior.** Pro- 
fessor Creel’s splendid study of the 
origins of the Asien or county shows a 
discerning acquaintance with the politi- 
cal science literature on bureaucracy 
and “field administration.” ?5 More 
organized efforts are being made to keep 
historians and social scientists in work- 
ing rapport. For example, the London- 
Cornell Project is planned to give young 
historians an acquaintance with social 
science methods, particularly field work, 
and to broaden the social scientists’ 
acquaintance with history. Professor G. 
William Skinner’s Committee on Chi- 

nese Society (Social Science Research 
- Council) envisions the participation of 
historians at various stages of its re- 
search. A conference on Chinese urban- 
ism is planned for 1968, in which a 
number of historians will participate; 
a conference on the modern Chinese 
city is to follow. 

The influence of comparative studies 
is increasingly felt, though it is more 
likely to be seen in the choice of prob- 
lem, for example, social mobility and 
modernization, than in full-blown his- 
torical studies that compare a Chinese 
phenomenon with an analogue ir. another 
society. One reason for the lack of more 
explicitly and elaborately comparative 
studies is the still primitive state of 
knowledge of most periods and prob- 
lems. Nevertheless, it would be a hardy 
graduate student who attempted to 
write on medieval Chinese land tenure 
without reference to Mark Bloch. 


24 Cf, Donald Gillin, Warlord: Yen Hsi-shan 
in Shansi Province, 1911-1949 «Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1966) and 
James Sheridan, Chinese Warlord: The Career 
of Feng Yü-ksiang (Stanford, Calif : Stanford 
University Press. 1966). 

25 H, G. Creel, “The Beginnings of Bureauc- 
racy in China: The Origin of tae Hsien,” 
Journal of Asian Studies, 23 (1964), pp 155- 
184. 
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A most encouraging trend is towaid 
historical studies dealing with the re- 
gional or local aspects of a general 
historical movement. This is to be 
seen in a variety of dissertation sub- 
jects and in many new publications. 
For example, much of the work being 
done on the Revolution of 1911 is con- 
cerned with provincial forces and po- 
litical groupings.2® Again, Frederick 
Wakeman’s Strangers at the Gate: So- 
cial Disorder in South China, 1839- 
1861*" deals from local sources with a 
subject that has been often covered 
from diplomatic records and sheds a 
wholly new light on it. Stanley Spec- 
tors Lt Hung-chang and the Huai 
Army: A Study in Nineteenth-Century 
Regionalism * reinterprets the career of 
a noted statesman in relation to his 
local power base. This interest is paral- 
leled by the work of the younger social 
scientists, for example, John W. Lewis 
of Cornell, Michael Oksenberg of Stan- 
ford, and Ezra Vogel of Harvard—all 
of whom are studying political and 
social change in recent China by inten- 
sive examination of local or regional 
phenomena. 

The last few years have seen serious 
efforts to deal with long neglected pe- 
riods and problems in Chinese history. 
Two splendid studies of the apparatus 
of local government and local control 
under the last dynasty have appeared, 
Ch’ti T’ung-tsu’s Local Government in 
China under the Ching and Hsiao 


26 A conference on the Revolution of 1911 
was held in the summer of 1965, under the 
auspices of the Joint Committee on Contem- 
porary China (ACLS-SSRC). A symposium 
volume is being edited for publication by 
Mary C Wright. 

27 Frederick Wakeman, Strangers at the 
Gate: Social Disorder in South China (Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1966). 

28 Stanley Spector, Li Hung-chang and the 
Huai Army: A Study in Nineteenth-Century 
Regionalism (Seattle: University of Washing- 
ton Press, 1964). 
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Kung-ch’uan’s Rural China: Imperial 
Control in the Nineteenth Century.” 
Volume I of Franz Michael’s The 
Tasping Rebelion: History and Docu- 
ments ® represents a major step towards 
the understanding of the great rebel- 
lion of the mid-nineteenth century. 
The pioneer monograph on the K’ang- 
hsi period (1662-1722) is Jonathan D. 
Spence, Tsao Yin and the K’ang-hss 
Emperor: Bondservant and Master ® 
A concerted effort to develop studies of 
the Ming period (1368-1644) is well 
under way. One aspect is the Ming 
Biographical History Project which, 
with a small staff under Professor L. C. 
Goodrich and the co-operation of schol- 
ars around the world, is preparing one 
of those basic research tools that are 
urgently needed for all fields. Two con- 
ferences, one on Ming governmental 
institutions and one on Ming thought 
and religion, have been held under 
American Council of Learned Societies 
(ACLS) auspices, and symposium vol- 
umes are in press. Professor Charles 
Hucker has published his impressive 
book, The Censorial System of Ming 
China? and major works are forthcom- 
ing from other scholars, There are now 
sufficient dissertations in process and 
the prospect of sufficient university 
posts to promise a real flowering of 
Ming studies in this country. 

Other chronological fields have fared 


29 Ch’ü T’ung-tsu, Local Government in 
China under the Ch’ing (Cambridge, Mass: 
Harvard University Press, 1962) and Hsiao 
Kung-ch’uan, Rural China: Imperial Control 
in the Nineteenth Century (Seattle: University 
of Washington Press, 1960). 

80 Franz Michael, The Taiping RebeRion: 
History and Documents, Vol I (Seattle. 
University of Washington Press, 1966). 

81 Jonathan D. Spence, Tsao Yin and the 
K’ang-hst Emperor: Bondservant and Master 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1965) 

82 Charles Hucker, The Censorial System of 
Ming China (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1966). 
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less well. Early history is relatively 
neglected. The history of the Han 
Dynasty (206 B.c—A.D. 220) is dealt 
with by Burton Watson in his excellent 
translations from the SAth-chth: Records 
of the Grand Htstorian and by Hans 
Bielenstein in his The Restoration of 
the Han Dynasty.” The Period of Dis- 
union, ctrca 200—589, is scarcely studied 
at all, and work on the Sui and T’ang 
(589-906) is being advanced by a hand- 
ful of talented younger scholars. The 
Sung (960-1271) is slightly better off. 
The Subcommittee on Sung Studies of 
the ACLS Committee on the Study of 
Chinese Civilization has held one inter- 
national research conference and plans 
another; overseas co-operation with 
scholars on Taiwan, Japanese scholars, 
and the Sung Project in Paris-Munich 
helps to enliven this important but still 
largely neglected field. 

Of the “special histories,” intellectual 
history has done relatively well. Joseph 
R. Levenson’s three-volume Confucian 
China and Its Modern Fate ** is a dif- 
ficult but brilliant presentation of 
modern China’s intellectual dilemmas. 
Benjamin Schwartz’ In Search of Wealth 
and Power?’ is a perceptive study of 
Yen Fu, perhaps the most influential 
translator on the eve of China’s modern 
transformation. ‘The ten-year effort of 
the Committee on Chinese Thought of 
the Association for Asian Studies ended 
in a fifth symposium, Chinese Personali- 
ties, edited by Arthur F. Wright and 


33 Shih-chih: Records of the Grand His- 
torian, Vols I and II (New York: Columbia 
University Piess), Hans Bielenstein, The 
Restoration of the Han Dynasty (Vol. I, 
Stockholm, 1954; Vol. IJ, Stockholm, 1959; 
Vol. DUI, in press). 

34 Joseph R. Levenson, Confucian China 
and Its Modern Fate (Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press, Vol. 1, 
1958; Vol 2, 1964; Vol. 3, 1965). 

86 Benjamin Schwartz, In Search of Wealth 
and Power (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1964). 
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Denis Twitchett.** In this final volume 
an effort was made to trace the effects 
of a single value system on the careers of 
twelve figures who lived from the sixth to 
the nineteenth centuries. An important 
addition to intellectual history and to 
historiography is David S. Nivison’s 
The Life and Thought of Chang Hsiich- 
cheng, 1738-1801." Intellectual his- 
tory figures less prominently than it did 
in the titles of dissertation prospectuses, 
and there is probably a general shift to 
social and institutional subjects. 

Economic history continues to be rela- 
tively neglected. Professor Lien-sheng 
Yang has published an important study 
of public works and their financing * 
plus a valuable collection of his articles 
entitled Studies in Chinese Institutional 
History”? Robert Hartwell’s exciting 
studies of Sung economic development 
are not paralleled for other early pe- 
riods,*° though there is a small amount 
of promising work on aspects of eco- 
nomic modernization in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. 

Diplomatic history in the older sense 
of an account of negotiations between 
and among governments has declined. 
Some new attention has been focused on 
the ideas and the mechanisms by which 
China dealt with foreign powers. Some 
of this new work will be brought to- 
gether in a symposium tentatively en- 
titled “The Chinese World Order,” 

86 Arthur F. Wright and Denis Twitchett 
(eds.), Chinese Personalities (Stanford, Calif: 
Stanford University Press, 1962). 

87 David S. Nivison, The Life and Thought 
of Chang Hstien-ch’eng, 1738-1801 (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press). 

88 Lien-sheng Yang, Les Aspects Econo- 
miques des Travaux Publics dans la China 
Imperiale: Quatre Conferences (Paris: Collège 
de France, 1964). 

89 Lien-sheng Yang, Studies in Chinese In- 
stitutional History (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1961). 

40 Cf, Robert Hartwell, “A Revolution in 
the Chinese Iron and Coal Industries during 
the Northern Sung,” Journal of Asian Studies, 
21 (1962), pp. 153—162. 
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edited by John K. Fairbank. A notable 
study of the Chinese organ that dealt 
with Westerners is Masataka Banno, 
China and the West, 1858-1861: The 
Origins of the Tsungli Yamen. Akira 
Irtye, in his After Imperialism: The 
Search for a New Order in the Far 
East, has written a multiarchival study 
of national rivalries from the Wash- 
ington Conference to the Japanese in- 
vasion of Manchuria. It is clear that 
future work in diplomatic history, to be 
acceptable, must concern itself with 
questions of national backgrounds and 
institutions of policy-making, with po- 
litical behavior and motivations of the 
leaders and followers in the nations 
involved. 


International trends 


Seen in global perspective, the study 
of Chinese history displays some com- 
mon tendencies. First, historians of 
China have increasingly freed them- 
selves from the amorphous discipline of 
“Sinology” which drew its problems and 
methods primarily from Chinese tradi- 
tional scholarship. Second, Chinese his- 
tory, especially in the United States, is 
gaining acceptance as a field of his- 
torical study, and its best publications 
increasingly meet prevailing standards 
of expertise. Third, Chinese historical 
studies—perhaps more than in other 
fields are in continuous and fruitful 
interaction with the social science dis- 
ciplines. Fourth, the interest in social 
and institutional history, which origi- 
nally developed in the early 1930’s in 
China, Japan, and western Europe, is 
widely expressed in current studies; 
much of what is salvageable from the 
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historiography of the People’s Republic 
lies in this field. Fifth, Chinese his- 
torical studies today are polycentric 
Peking and Paris, for different reasons, 
have lost the leadership that they once 
could claim for the Far East and the 
West. Sixth, studies of the modern 
history of China have expanded dra- 
matically, but not, as some feared, at 
the expense of premodern history, but 
rather in a way that stimulates the 
whole field of Chinese studies. 


HISTORICAL STUDY OF JAPAN 


Any report on the last five years in 
the field of Japanese historiography 
must begin with an account of the vast 
quantity of publication emanating from 
Japan. 


Japan 


History is an extremely popular sub- 
ject of study among Japanese scholars, 
and the ease with which historians man- 
age to get into print accounts for a 
volume of publication in the combined 
fields of history and biography of up- 
wards of seven hundred trade titles each 
year. In addition, close to a hundred 
national and local historical societies 
publish scholarly serials worthy of seri- 
ous attention. In most categories of 
historical writing in Japan, then, the 
last five years are notable simply for the 
continued flow of publication. The 
great documentary and source material 
series produced by the Historiographical 
Institute of Tokyo University, such as 
Japanese Historical Materials | Datnthon 
shiryd| and Ancient Documents of 
Japan [Dainihon komon-jo|, maintain 
their steady annual output, while the 
major publishing houses compete with 
each other by bringing out multivolume 
survey histories for the popular market. 

If there is anything particularly note- 
worthy about the recent output of pub- 
lished source materials, it is to be found 
in the increased attention given to of- 
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ficial and private documents of Early 
Modern (Tokugawa) and Modern 
Japan and to collections of social and 
economic records, particularly from the 
Tokugawa period. The Historiographi- 
cal Institute’s Historical Sources of 
Early Modern Japan |Dainthon kinset 
shiryo|, which began publication in 
1953, and has by now yielded over 
thirty volumes covering a multiplicity 
of subjects such as village records, 
bakufu personnel registers, and bakufu 
diaries. Sources on Early Modern 
Social and Economic History |Kenses 
shakat keizai shiryo shti],* published 
by Osaka University of Economics, con- 
tains records of various business enter- 
prises of the Tokugawa period. The 
thirty-volume series on commerce in 
Osaka entitled Sources on the History 
of Osaka Commerce [Osaka shogyo-shs 
shiryo| documents nearly every facet of 
commercial activity in Tokugawa Ja- 
pan’s major economic center. Collec- 
tions of local documents have also 
appeared in abundance. Statutes of the 
Daimyo [Hamp sh¥] has brought to- 
gether the laws of a number of the 
daimyo domains including Okayama, 
Tottori, Tokuyama, and Kanagawa. 
The 49-volume Sources on the Agri- 
cultural Administration and Economy of 
the Kaga Domain [Kaga Han nose 
heizai shiryd| is only the most volumi- 
nous of a large number of published 
collections of local records. The micro- 
film reproductions of the Mitsui House 
archives and Meiji government records 
such as Sources on Prefectures and 
Municipalities [Fuken shiryo|, Clas- 
sified Laws [Hokt bunrut taizen|, and 
Complete Statutes [Horei zensho], now 
available, have opened up immense new 
possibilities for the study of Japanese 


43 Osaka University of Economics, Sources 
on Early Modern Socal and Economic His- 
tory [Kensei shakai keizai shiryO shui] (10 
vols; Tokyo: Osaka University of Economics, 
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history from 1600 to 1912. For the 
period from roughly 1921 to 1945, the 
most notable addition is Sources on Con- 
temporary History [Gendastshi shiryo]. 
Still incomplete, it arranges under 
topical headings top-secret government 
documents on the major political issues 
of the presurrender era. 

An important recent addition to the 
reference shelf is the K.B S. B:bliogra- 
phy of Standard Reference Beoks for 
Japanese Studies, Vol. IIT: History and 
Btbhography.* It contains over thir- 
teen hundred carefully annotated cita- 
tions of source materials and scholarly 
writings, covering the entire range of 
Japanese history. Also in English is the 
comprehensive survey of recent Japa- 
nese historical scholarship contained 
in the report prepared by Japanese 
historians entitled Japan at the XIIth 
International Congress of Historians in 
Vienna.*® 

A common feature of the Japanese 
historical field has been the publication 
of multivolume series of studies under 
the editorship of a publishing house or 
historical society. Not all of the re- 
cently published series of this type have 
been improvemerts on their predeces- 
sors. Noteworthy, however, has been 
the new Jwanamst Historical Series 
[Iwanami kõza, Nihon rekishi].*° Each 
volume contains ten or fifteer articles, 
many of which break fresh interpretive 
ground. The Chūōköron series, stil] in 
process of completion, has made publi- 
cation history by its amazing record of 
over 400,000 sales for each volume. 
The popularity of this series, cther than 
that which may be attributed to the 
prestige of the publishing house, is due 

“4 KBS Bibliography of Standard Refer- 
ence Books for Japanese Studies, Vol MI: 
History and Bibliography (3 vols; Tokyo, 
1963-1965, in English). 
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to the narrative style adopted by its 
authors. 

Jf one is to find any discernible 
trends in Japanese historiography of the 
last five years, they would, no doubt, 
be that the antiestablishment revisionist 
tendencies of the previous decade have 
become Jess pronounced and that the 
quality of monographic work has gained 
in detachment and sophistication. The 
pursuit of Marxist interpretations, so 
insistent in the first postwar decade, has 
been relaxed, and a new variety of 
closely researched and empirically inter- 
preted monographs has begun to con- 
centrate on formerly neglected problems 
of study. Economic and social his- 
tory still predominates, and many new 
studies have filled in appreciable gaps 
in our knowledge of basic institutions. 
The Nara period, for instance, has re- 
ceived a new kind of attention as exem- 
plified in Torao Toshiya’s A Study of 
the Handen Allotment System [Handen 
shüju-h no kenkyü].“ Similar studies 
in depth of particular institutions for 
subsequent periods are also in the 
making, but, by and large, they have 
reached only the stage of appearance in 
journal articles. 

The Tokugawa period, however, has 
by all odds received the most concen- 
trated attention by Japanese scholars in 
the last five years. There has, in fact, 
been a literal explosion in the field of 
Tokugawa studies, produced by the 
availability of new materials and the 
willingness of the new generation of his- 
torians to probe deeper and deeper into 
the institutional complexities of the age 
from which Japan emerged as a modern 
nation. The boom in Tokugawa studies 
has also been accentuated by the post- 
war emphasis on local history. 

Characteristic of the new work on the 
Tokugawa period is the attention given 

47 Torao Toshiya, A Study of the Handen 
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to the daimyo domains (kan) and 
their governments as against the former 
emphasis on the political history of 
the shogunate. The shogunate is not 
neglected, but it is being treated in 
the larger context of the baku-han 
(shogunate-domain) system. The for- 
mation of the Hanseishi Kenkyikai 
[Society for the Historical Study of 
Han Government] under Professor Ito 
Tasaburé at Tokyo University in 1958 
set the stage for a genre of studies 
which is Just now coming into view. 
Kanai Madoka’s Han Government 
[Hansei], 8 was the first effort to syn- 
thesize the new field of research 
which had revealed itself only in journal 
articles up to that time. Since then 
a flood of publications has appeared. 
Fujino Tamotsu’s, A Study of the His- 
tory of the Baku-khan System | Baku- 
han taisei shi no kenkyii|,“° was the 
first of a new type of study analyzing 
the political institutions and configura- 
tions of political powers through the use 
of new types of primary documents. 
Outstanding among the studies which 
followed have been: Hanseishi Ken- 
kyiikai, A Synthetic Study of the Estab- 
lishment of Han Government, Yonezawa 
Han [Hansei seirttsu shi no sdgo 
kenkyii, Yonezawa Han|; Kitajima 
Masamoto, The Power Structure of the 
Edo Bakuju [Edo Bakufu no kenryoku 
koz6|; Sasaki Junnosuke, The Basic 
Power Structure of the Baku-han Sys- 
tem [Baku-han kenryoku no ktso közö] ; 
Taniguchi Sumio, A Study of the Ad- 
ministrative History of Okayama Han 
[Okayama hanseishi no kenkyü] ; Mura- 
kami Tadashi, The Shogunal Lands 
(Tenryd].°° Perhaps the most reveal- 
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ing publication in this field has been 
the eight-volume popular series edited 
by Kodama and Kitajima entitled Nar- 
rative History of the Han [Monogatari 
hanski] .** 

Following the Tokugawa period, the 
next major focus of attention by Japa- 
nese historians has been on the Pacific 
war. While the period in between re- 
mains subject to many of the old myths 
of interpretation which gained cur- 
rency in the early years after the war, 
the war years themselves and the events 
leading up to them have been subjected 
to new and objective analysis. The 
eight-volume Road to the Pacific War 
[Tathetyd sensõ e no micht|, edited by 
the Nihon Kokusai-seiji Gakkai,®* and 
Hayashi Fusao’s three-volume History 
of the Japanese Surrender [Nikon shiisen 
shi]®® both shed new factual light on 
wartime Japan and cast the Japanese 
role in the Pacific war in a more reason- 
able light than either the earlier work 
of Japanese antimilitary apologists or of 
anti-Japanese Western scholars. The 
first-mentioned series is being translated 
into English by a group of front-rank 
American scholars, and one volume has 
already appeared under the title Japan’s 
Decision for War: Records of the 1941 
Policy Conferences.™* 
kenkyü, Yonezawa Han] (Tokyo, 1962); 
Kitajima Masamoto, The Power Structure of 
the Edo Bakufu [Edo Bakufu no kenryoku 
kés6] (Tokyo, 1964); Sasaki Junnosuke, The 
Basic Power Structure of the Baku-han Sys- 
tem [Baku-han kenryoku no kiso kōzō] 
(Tokyo, 1964); Taniguchi Sumio, A Study of 
the Administrative History of Okayama Han 
[Okayama hanseishi no kenkyi] (Tokyo, 
1964); Murakami Tadashi, The Shogunal 
Lands [Tenryd] (Tokyo, 1965). 
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The modernization debate 


The one subject on which American 
and Japanese historians have experi- 
enced the closest interchange of ideas 
in the last five years is the meaning of 
modernization and how far Japan can 
be said to have become modern. The 
1961 Hakone Conference, organized by 
the Conference on Modern Japan of 
the Association for Asian Stucies, set 
off a debate between Marxist and 
non-Marxist interpretations of Japan’s 
modernization which has continued to 
involve both Japanese and American 
scholars. Crucial to this debate has 
been the question of whether Japan 
was “successful” in its effort at modern- 
ization or whether the disaster of 1945 
proved that Japan had taken a wrong 
course from the start. The political 
consequences of this question were even 
to catch up Edwin Reischauer, the 
American Ambassador to Japan. 


The West 


Outside of Japan, the last five years 
have produced a fair amount of impor- 
tant publication on the history of Japan. 
Western experts on Japanese history 
have grown in numbers and appear to 
have gained confidence in their tech- 
niques and interpretations since the 
early postwar years. Most important 
among new survey works in the field is 
the textbook by John K. Fairbank, E. 
O. Reischauer, and A. Craig entitled 
East Asia: The Modern Transforma- 
tion." This volume completes the out- 
standing two-volume series which has 
emerged out of the Harvard survey of 
East Asian history. Before his death 
in 1965, Sir George Sansom finished the 
second and third volumes of A History 





translated by Nobutaki Ike (Stanford, Calif - 
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of Japan,°® thus completing a long- 
awaited magnum opus. The third vol- 
ume, devoted to the Edo period, falls 
off somewhat from the other two but, 
nonetheless, bears the mark of a skilled 
craftsman. Although not limited to the 
field of history, a comprehensive intro- 
duction to Japanese culture is pre- 
sented in John W. Hall and Richard K. 
Beardsley, Twelve Doors to Japan. 5' 
The work introduces the points of view 
and the subject matter of twelve disci- 
plinary approaches to the study of 
Japan, touching on: geography, anthro- 
pology, history, art, literature, religion, 
education, law, politics, economics, and 
several other fields. The work reveals 
as well the general state of the broadly 
conceived field of Japanese studies in 
the West. 

Monographic treatment of Japanese 
history prior to the Tokugawa period 
continues to be scant. The institutional 
history of Japan prior to 1700 is newly 
treated in John W. Hall, Government and 
Local Power in Japan, 500 to 1700.°° 
This work, based on the study of a 
single historical province, uses local data 
to explain the dynamics of national po- 
litical and social institutions. Impor- 
tant studies of Japanese social and eco- 
nomic systems by the late K. Asakawa 
are contained in Land and Society tn 
Medieval Japan. This work, which 
reprints many of Asakawa’s obscurely 
published articles, contains a consider- 
able body of his posthumous work as 
well. 

It is with the Tokugawa period that 
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the coverage of Japanese history by 
Western scholars takes on more depth 
as well as individuality of interpretation. 
Western scholars have, in fact, led the 
way in the reinterpretation of the pe- 
riod, pointing out the significant changes 
which occurred after the seventeenth 
century which helped to pave the way 
for Japan’s subsequent rapid moderniza- 
tion. Ronald P. Dore’s Education tn 
Tokugawa Japan® describes in detail 
the schooling of the several social classes 
in Tokugawa Japan. It fills out our 
knowledge of the intellectual life of 
the Tokugawa Japanese and assesses 
their readiness to cope with problems 
of modernization after 1868. Dan F. 
Henderson in Conciliation and Japanese 
Law* describes the Tokugawa legal 
system from the point of view of the 
legal specialist and sees the Japanese 
living under an immediately premodern 
system of rule by social status under 
a natural-law concept. William Cham- 
bliss’ Chiaratjima Village: Land Ten- 
ure, Taxation, and Local Trade, 1818- 
1884% adds to our knowledge of the 
inner workings of the Tokugawa village 
and to the manner in which the Japa- 
nese peasant met the changes which be- 
fell the agrarian community after the 
Meiji Restoration. Recent work by E. 
S. Crawcour, particularly his “Changes 
in Japanese Commerce in the Tokugawa 
Period,” © has suggested new interpre- 
tations of the nature of Japanese eco- 
nomic institutions and their development 
prior to the Restoration. 
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Most of the current revisionist inter- 
pretations of the Tokugawa period are 
tied in with the new interest in modern- 
ization as a world-wide phenomenon. 
Central to the modernization contro- 
versy has been the activity of two schol- 
arly committees. The Conference on 
Modern Japan of the Association for 
Asian Studies has published two of a 
proposed six-volume series of studies. 
These are Marius B. Jansen (ed.), 
Changing Japanese Attitudes toward 
Modernization and William W. Lock- 
wood (ed.), The State and Economic 
Enterprise in Japan.** Each is a sym- 
posium of articles by leading scholars on 
critical aspects of Japan’s recent his- 
tory. The Committee on Comparative 
Politics of the Social Science Research 
Council has made a comparative study 
of two modernizing non-European soci- 
eties in Robert B. Ward and Dankwart 
Rustow (eds.), Political Modernization 
in Japan and Turkey. This volume 
has applied itself directly to the effort 
of analyzing the stages of political 
modernization in newly forming nations. 

Two books published in 1961 have 
come to represent the latest interpreta- 
tion of the causes of Restoration and 
both serve to revise the previously 
standard statement of the problem given 
by E. H. Norman in his Japan’s Emer- 
gence as a Modern State®* Marius B. 
Jansen in his Sakamoto Ryoma and the 
Meiji Restoration®™ demonstrates the 

64 Marius B. Jansen (ed), Changing Japa- 
nese Attitudes toward Modernization (Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1964) ; 
William W Lockwood (ed.), The State and 
Economic Progress in Japan (Princeton, N.J ` 
Princeton University Press, 1965). 

65 Robert B Ward and Dankwart Rustow 
(eds ), Political Modernization in Japan and 
Turkey (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1964). 

66. H. Norman, Japan’s Emergence as a 
Modern State (New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1940). 

67 Marius B. Jansen, Sakomoto Rydma and 
the Meiji Restoration (Princeton, N J : Prince- 
ton University Press, 1961) 
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varying motivations which impelled the 
Restoration leaders toward accepting 
Westernization and political revolution, 
while Albert Craig in his Choshii and 
the Meiji Restoration® analyzes the 
political struggle which preceded action 
on behalf of the Restoration in one of 
the domains. Both works have under- 
cut the “lower-class samurai” thesis 
espoused by Norman for an approach 
at once more complex and multicausal. 

The center of interest in the Meiji 
period has moved beyond the Restora- 
tion itself to the period of political ad- 
justment from the 1870's to the 1890’s. 
Carmen Blacker’s The Japanese En- 
lightenment ® analyzes the writings of 
Fukuzawa Yukichi, an early liberal who 
yet remained intensely nationalistic. 
George Akita’s Foundations of Conststu- 
tional Government in Modern Japan 
and Father Joseph Pittau’s Political 
Thought in Early Meiji Japan take up 
the political struggle which led to the 
establishment of the Meiji Constitu- 
tion. Modern Japanese Leadership, 
edited by Bernard Silberman and Harry 
Harootunian, is a symposium of schol- 
arly articles on problems of leadership 
in several fields of national activity. 
Herbert Passin in his Society and Edu- 
cation in Japan™ and R. P. Dore in 
articles in the “Modern Japan” sym- 
posia volumes deal with the contribu- 


68 Albert Cralg, Choshad and the Meisi Res- 
toration (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1961). 

68 Carmen Blacker, The Japanese Enlight- 
enment (Cambridge, England: Cambridge 
University Press, 1964). 

70 George Akita, Foundations of Constitu- 
tional Government in Modern Japan (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1966); and Joseph Pittau, Political Thought 
in Early Meiji Japan (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1966). 

Tı Bernard Silberman and Harry Harootu- 
nian (eds.), Modern Japanese Leadership 
(Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1966). 

12 Herbert Passin, Society and Education in 
Japan (New York: Teachers College Press, 
Columbia University, 1965). 
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tions made by education to Japan’s 
rapid modernization. Father Johannes 
Hirschmeier’s The Origins of Entrepre- 
neurship in Meiji Japan, James Naka- 
mura’s Agricultural Production and the 
Economic Development of Japan, 1873- 
1922, Henry Rosovsky’s Capital Forma- 
tion in Japan, and John W. Bennett and 
Iwao Ishino, Paternalism in the Japa- 
nese Economy, as well as many of the 
essays in Lockwood’s symposium vol- 
ume, shed new light on Meiji economic 
conditions and help clarify the pe- 
riodization of the process of economic 
growth.”> Characteristic of all these 
new works is their fresh empirical ap- 
proach and their attempt to avoid the 
older explanatory clichés which con- 
ceived of Meiji politics as simply a 
struggle between liberalism and autoc- 
racy or of Japan’s economic develop- 
ment as largely the result of state 
interference. 

The 1920’s and 1930’s are still in- 
adequately studied. Maruyama Masao’s 
Thought and Behavior in Modern Japa- 
nese Polstics, edited by Ivan Morris, 
contains translations of a highly con- 
ceptualized treatment of the period in 
terms of “Japan’s drift towards fas- 
cism.” "4 The work of an outstanding 
Japanese political scientist and intel- 
lectual historian, its ideological premises 
contrast with the approach of American 
scholars represented in the Modern 
Japan series. Frank O. Miller’s Minobe 

78 Johannes Hirschmeler, The Origins of En- 
trepreneurship in Meij Japan (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1965; James 
Nakamura, Agricultural Production and the 
Economic Development of Japan, 1873-1922 
(Princeton, N J.: Princeton University Press, 
1966); Henry Rosovsky, Capital Formation 
in Japan (Glencoe, Tl: Free Press, 1961); 
John W. Bennett and Iwao Ishino, Paternal- 
ism in the Japanese Economy (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1963; and 
Lockwood, op. cit. 

™ Maruyama Masao, Thought and Behavior 
in Modern Japanese Politics, edited by Ivan 
Morris (London: Oxford University Press, 
1963). 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE HISTORIOGRAPHY, 1961-1966 


Taisuktchi: Interpreter of Constitution- 
alism in Japan is a voluminously docu- 
mented and balanced treatment of the 
life of the professor of law who stood at 
the heart of the controversy over democ- 
racy and sovereignty under the Meiji 
Constitution.” Hyman Kublin’s Asian 
Revolutionary tells the life of the Com- 
munist leader Katayama Sen and is 
useful for its description of the Social- 
ist, labor, and Communist movements 
in Japan.7® 

Books on Japan’s foreign policy and 
military activity have increased in 
number and objectivity. Akira Iriye’s 
After Imperialism follows the theme of 
empirical realism in an analysis of Japa- 
nese international relations which at- 
tempts to explain the actual interests, 
real or imagined, which motivated the 
major participants in the struggle for 
power in East Asia.” John White 
covers The Diplomacy of the Russo- 
Japanese War’; Hilary Conroy treats 


75 Frank O. Miller, Minobe Tatsukichi: In- 
terpreter of Constitutionalism in Japan 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1965). 

18 Hyman Kublin, Asian Revolutionary 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1964). 

7? Akira Iriye, of. cit„ Footnote 42 above 

78 John White, The Diplomacy of the Russo- 
Japanese War (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1964). 
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The Japanese Seizure of Korea 1868- 
19107: and Sadako Ogata in Defiance 
in Manchuria® sees the Manchurian 
Incident as not simply a plot by army 
radicals. James B. Crowley in Japan’s 
Ouest for Autonomy stresses the secu- 
rity considerations which lay behind 
Japan’s military policy during the 
1930’s,8+ while David Lu in From Marco 
Polo Bridge to Pearl Harbor assesses 
the events leading to the Pacific war 
from the Japanese side.** Both of the 
above books revise earlier interpreta- 
tions which looked upon the period from 
1931 to 1941 in terms of Japan’s war 
guilt. Robert Butow in T6j6 and the 
Coming of the War gives an intimate 
view of conditions in Japan prior to and 
during the Pacific war, but writes more 
critically of Japan’s responsibility for 
the war.*? 


79 Hilary Conroy, The Japanese Setsure of 
Korea, 1868-1910 (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1961). 

80 Sadako Ogata, Defiance tn Manchuria 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1964). 

8&1 James B. Crowley, Japan’s Quest for 
Autonomy (Princeton, N J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1966). 

82 David Lu, From Marco Polo Bridge to 
Pearl Harbor (Washington, DC.: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1961). 

83 Robert Butow, T6jd and the Coming of 
the War (Princeton, N J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1961). 


Report of the Board of Directors to the Members of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 


Science for the Year 1966 


EMBERSHIP in the Academy 
has increased in recent years. 


MEMBERSHIP AS OF DECEMBER 31 Viens 


I, Increase 1961 


Year Number Over 1960 1962 

1961 14,145 4.5 Po 
’ 1964. 

1962 14,736 89 1965 

1963 15,890 17.4 1966 

1964 18,191 34.4 

1965 20,071 48.3 

1966 21,043 55 4 


Our bank balance at the end oz 1966 
was $37,628.95. 

Despite our investment of an addi- 
tional $40,000 (from surplus) in securi- 
ties, the total market value cf our 
portfolio declined. This was, of course, 
a reflection of the sharp decline in the 
stock market. 


FINANCES 


AND EXPENDITURES* 


Income 


$ 142,313 


157,762 
178,869 
197,140 
233,762 
248,816 


$1,158,662 


ov tee 


Expenditures 
$ 135,116 


149,827 
168,754 
178,511 
194,880 
211,207 


$1,038,295 


* Does not include purchases of securities, but 
includes income from securities. 


YEARLY OPERATIONS INCOME 


Surplus 


$ 7,197 
7,935 
10,115 
18,629 
38,882 
37,608 


$120,366 





SIZE oF SECURITIES PORTFOLIO 
(Market Value as of 31 December) 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 ... 
1966 ... 


STATEMENT OF [NCOME AND EXPENSE FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31 


REVENUE 
Dues and Subscriptions 


Membership Dues.... 
Subscriptions......... ; 
Sales of Publications .....  ... 
Monograph Sales. .. . .. 0 «wu. 
Advertising and Royalties 
Donation. .... coes se 
Interest and Dividends. 


s.» a 


TOTAL REVENUE cas sdes, errta a) Taine ET 


tunsa 8 & 


tt +e £ eww 


1966 


$119,954.09 
65,694.50 
27,339.83 
2,158.69 
14,087.93 


1965 


$114,149 08 
60,535.25 
26,637.63 

2,736.89 
11,303.34 
100.00 
18,299.80 


233,761.99 


Ie mana 
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10,922.62 
38,190 71 
85,187.12 
7,468.65 
3,843.01 
20,493.86 
7,751.57 
3,354.97 
14,378.70 
2,609.44 
679.96 


194,880.61 


38,881.38 
3,075.00 
35,806.38 


7,015.55 
$ 42,821.93 


11,132 


14,496 


. 12,438 
. 15,247 


. 12,492 
. 18,063 


a 1 a n : 
. i Neb a hie 
EXPENSE SG a o Z h 
: ah TTY kp! 
Membership—Records. . Ta EPAR 12,604.22 
Promotion ee, ce 41,032.24 
ANNALS—Production Costs .. ` p. a pe \ 97,101.41 
Sales Costs .. oe Ar 8,382.13 
Accounting and Finance Costs .. . f Ba ; i y 5,327.68 
Office Operation . pies ak ae 19,401.82 
Philadelphia Meeting cna ee 8,904.34 
Advertising  . 9 .....ue. i page 3,472.81 
Monographs ens 7,809.59 
Payroll Taxes oT: a 3,491.83 
TEAR Gat eener pone ant 2a ~ papii ARAR 1,079.31 
Adult Education Program... .. haar oe 2,600.00 
TOTAL CASH EXPENSE]... wr es 211,207.38 
EXCESS OF CASH REVENUE-OVER. EXPENSES ORe 
OPERATIONS ..°. ... TI EE. GEEN 37,608.46 
Less: Depreciation on buildings and-of office equipment. =e- eons 3,120 00 
NET PROFIT FROM OPERATIONS.. aag 34,488.46 
OTHER REVENUE e $e 
Profit on sales of investments . .. s ow... ee T 2,861.47 
NET INCOME TRANSFERRED TO SURPLUS APERE Sz . $ 37,349.93 
Z PŪBLICATIONS L 
NUMBER or VOLUMES oF THE ANNALS PRINTED Nusmer-or VOLUMES OF THE ANNALS SOLD 
(6 PER YEAR) ~~ ~~ -QIN ADDITION TO MEMBERSHIPS 
_.... AND SUBSCRIPTIONS) 
1961. . 96,956- — $ 
1962 . 101,168 ~~ a eee ae tee 
1963... 106,394 1064 cect tee 
Lc a ee 115,416 1964....... .. 
1965.. 119,681 — 1965.. ... 
1966.. 133,056 _ 196 
MONOGRAPHS PUBLISHED - 
Number Number 
Date Subjeck _ Prinied Sold 
t 
1962 Behavioralism i "147228 4,828 
1963 Mathematics and the Social Sciences 305166 1,983 
1963 Excellence in Public Service . 17,230 1,140 
1964 Leisure 37,488 2,722 
1965 Functionalism 43,384 1,438 
1966 Political Science o 20,000 eee 


Caan 


* as of December 1966. 
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During 1966 the six volumes of THE 
ANNALS dealt with the following sub- 
jects: 

January: Ethics in America’ Norms and Devia- 
tons, edited by James C. Charles- 


worth 


March: Patterns of Violence, edited by Marvin 
E. Wolfgang, Professor of Sociology, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


May: The Peace Corps, edited by J. 
Norman Parmer, Professor of 
History, Northern Ilinois Uni- 
versity, DeKalb, Illinois. 

July. American Civilization: Its Influ- 


ence on Our Foreign Policy, 
edited by James C. Charles- 
worth. l 
September: The New Immigration, edited by 
Edward P. Hutchinson, Profes- 


sor of Sociology, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

November: Americans Abroad, edited by 


Richard D. Lambert, Chairman, 
South Asia Regional Studies De- 
partment, Professor of Sociol- 
ogy, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Special supplementary articles have 
been published in some of these vol- 
umes. They are ‘Some Recent Devel- 
opments in Studies of Social and Cul- 
tural Change,” by Bernard J. Siegel, 
Professor of Anthropology, Stanford 
University, in January 1966; “Recent 
Thinking on Economic Growth and 
Fluctuations,” by Elmer C. Bratt, Pro- 
fessor of Economics and Director of 
the Business-Economics Center, Lehigh 
University, in March 1966; ‘‘Recent 
Developments in History of the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe,” by Robert 
V. Allen, Area Specialist, USSR, Slavic, 
and Central European Division, Library 
of Congress, in May 1966; “Attitude 
Formation and Public Opinion,” by 
Daniel Katz, Professor of Psychology 
and Program Director, Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan, in 
September 1966. 


ia anal ae á 
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As planned so far, the publication 
program for 1967 includes, in addition 
to the January volume on World Pop- 
ulation, edited by John D. Durand, 
Professor of Economics, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia, and the March volume on National 
Character in the Perspective of the 
Social Sciences, edited by Don Martin- 
dale, Professor of Sociology, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
the following volumes: 

May’: Social Goals and Indicators for 
American Society (Volume I), 
edited by Bertram M. Gross, 
Professor of Political Science, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York. 


Realigninents in the Communist 
and Western Worlds, edited by 
James C. Charlesworth 


September: Social Goals and Indicators for 
American Society (Volume II), 
edited by Bertram M. Gross. 


November: Major Issues of Crime Control, 
edited by Henry S. Ruth, Jr., 
Deputy Director, and Lloyd E. 
Ohlin, Associate Director, The 
President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administra- 
tion of Justice. 


July’ 


The rotating summaries of social sci- 
ence disciplines, established in 1961, are 
still being continued. : 

During 1966 the Book Department 
of Tue ANNALS published 459 reviews. 
The majority of these reviews, 370, 
were written by college or university 
presidents, deans, professors, or lectur- 
ers, 30 by members of private and 
university-sponsored research organiza- 
tions, 19 by government and United 
Nations officials, active or retired, and 
40 by others. Most reviewers were 
residents of the United States, but some 
were residents of Australia, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Cyprus, England, France, Ger- 
many, Ghana, India, Kenya, Nigeria, 
Pakistan, Scotland, Switzerland, and 
Uganda. Nine hundred and fifty-six 
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books were listed in the Other Books 
section. 

One hundred and seventy-rne re- 
quests were granted to reprint material 
from THE ANNALS. One hund-ed and 
nine of these were to professcrs and 
other authors for use in book: under 
preparation, and five were to j urnals. 
Twenty-five requests were grarted for 
classroom and adult education -pro- 
grams. Fourteen requests can= from 
various departments of the gove nment, 
including seven from the armec forces 
and nineteen from foundations .ind re- 
search institutions. g 


MEETINGS 


The 1966 Spring Meeting, orzanized 
around the theme American Ctvtlisa- 
tion: Its Influence on our Foren Pol- 
icy, sustained the traditions 3f our 
meetings in respect to the size cf audi- 
ences, the interest displayed, and the 
great diversity of organizations repre- 
sented by delegates. ‘Twenty-six. coun- 
tries sent official delegations, ¿lso 12 
missions to the United Naticas, 12 
public jurisdictions, 9 federal tovern- 
mental agencies, 173 American and for- 
eign universities and colleges, and 159 
international, civic, scientific, and com- 
mercial organizations. Approx-mately 
600 different persons attended >ne or 
more of the sessions. A typical attend- 
ance for a session was between 400 
and 500. 

The subject for the 1967 Spring 
Meeting (April 7 and 8 in the Bejjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia) ~ill be 
Realignments in the Communit and 
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Western Worlds. We expect’ to have 


- public figures, but we shall also con- 


tinue. to rely heavily on scholars and 
writers. Following the example of the 
1966 Spring Meeting, we shall have four 
sessions with two speakers each and a 
speaker—at the luncheon. The July 


volume of THe ANNALS will contain the 


papers presented at the meeting. 
-OFFICERS AND STAFF 


On May 2, 1966, Mr. M. Albert 
Linton died, terminating a service of 
twenty-eight years as a member of the 
Board of Directors of this Academy. 


| Mr. Elmer B. Staats, Comptroller Gen- 


eral of the United States, was elected 
to fill this vacancy. 

Messers. Palmer, Anderson, and Bopp 
were re-elected to three-year terms as 
Directors, and Sellin, because of the 
Academy’s rule on age, for the period 
ending December 31, 1968. 


Respectiully submitted, 


-- Te Board or DIRECTORS 
Aa Thorsten Sellin 
l Stephen B. Sweeney 
. Norman D. Palmer 
James C. Charlesworth 
Howard C. Petersen 
Roy F. Nichols 
Loren C. Eiseley 
= Donald R. Young 
Walter M. Phillips 
Paul R. Anderson 
Karl R. Bopp 
Elmer B. Staats 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
. February 1967 


Book Department 
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SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


OTHER BOOKS 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND 
GOVERNMENT 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. The Papers of 
Benjamin Franklin, Vol. 10: January 1, 
1762 through December 31, 1763. Ed- 
ited by Leonard W. Labaree, with the 
assistance of Helen C. Boatfield, Helen 
H. Fineman, and James H. Hutson. Pp. 
xxviii, 459. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1966. $12.50. 

It is a delightful Franklin that the reader 
meets in this tenth volume. Not that this 
side of him has not been in evidence in the 
earlier volumes, but there it has usually 
been a minor display, while his natural 
vindictiveness and malice often overshad- 
owed his better self. His limited, provin- 
cial horizon prevented him from seeing 
the larger relationships of province to na- 
tional government and from appreciating 
the democratic aspects of political life 
which he dominated and in which he ap- 
peared to be very popular with the most 
factious and even some of the more re- 
strained. The conflict in Pennsylvania over 
taxation of the proprietary estates made 
particularly pertinent by the wartime de- 
fense needs had landed him in Londen on 
an embassy to government, and there he 
is found when the New Year of 1762 began. 
After five years in London, he left for 
home in August, 1762. 

His exposure to the Old World culture 
as well as to the political life of the nation 
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at its center helped make a gentleman of 
him as well as to bring him prestige for 
his scienzific investigations which do indeed 
sound extraordinary for one of his back- 
ground. His correspondence with other 
scientists at home and abroad was very 
extensive, and his reputation grew apace 
to the point where even Oxford was im- 
pressed, and he was offered a degree of 
Doctor >f Civil Law whenever he would 
see fit tə come to that learned center and 
collect it. He was not slow to do this and 
took with him his handsome son William 
who was also given a degree, that of Master 
of Arts. Apparently, the interest which at 
this time brought him the most pleasure 
was his invention of a new type of “Ar- 
monica,” a musical instrument made of 
glasses zraded to give forth the needed 
tones ard played by rubbing the fingers on 
their rims. Franklin also designed the 
wooden framework for the instrument and 
investigeted the music best suited for it. 
He himself learned to play well on it and 
often entertained his friends that way in 
London and in Philadelphia. 

Upon his return to Philadelphia he sent 
in to the province government his account 
of expemses for his agency and in so doing 
revealec much about the life and activities 
of a colonial agent over and above the 
usual responsibilities. Once settled again 
at home he took up his duties as deputy 
postmaster general for the colonies and 
made extensive trips to various centers to 
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organize and to administer the service. 
One of the most important tasks of his 
office was to make the British monthly 
packet-boat service, now re-established on 
a peacetime basis, useful to men ir trade, 
as well as to those in government - fice. 

Franklin still kept up his contacs with 
friends and political events in England. 
With great regret he noted from London 
letters that the beautiful dream of 1 hand- 
some young king who wanted pease with 
the world and his people was alreacy pass- 
ing, and the peace which he, F-anklin, 
thought the best Britain had ever obtained, 
was now, under the influence of Wikkes and 
his friends, considered a betrayal This 
attitude of the English people mele him 
change bis mind about wanting tc return 
to live in England. 

The reader should not forget t_at this 
wonderfully vivid picture of a gre-t early 
American would not be possible >sut for 
the skill of the editors in choosing such a 
wealth of varied primary source raterial. 
The results not only offer indispens-ble aid 
to the research scholar, but they Drovide 
for the general reader a better picture of 
the man and his America than can be had 
from the usual historical narrative. 

VIOLA F. BARNES 

Emeritus Profssor of History 

Mount Holyoke College 


CLINTON ROSSITER. 1787. The Grazd Con- 
vention. Pp. 443. New Yor z: The 
Macmillan Company, 1966. $7.5. 


This book, a study of the ConstLutional 
Convention of 1787, is at one and te same 
time an admirable work and a consderable 
disappointment. Its strength lies in the 
grace and felicity of style with which 
Rossiter narrates once more the 2ft-told 
story of that fateful Philadelphia -ummer 
of 1787, and in the sense of dram, tense 
and yet properly controlled and recrained, 
with which the author succeeds in invest- 
ing the principal events of his narrative. 
It is a magnificent tale, full of trinsic 
excitement, and in telling it, autho- Rossi- 
ter exhibits a literary skill matched y only 
a very few practitioners of the higtorian’s 
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The 2>00k’s weakness lies in its almost 
comple= failure to deal adequately with 
the maze of deadly technical problems 
surrour-ling the business of nation-making. 
For the fact is that what imparts genuine 
grandetr to the work of the Philadelphia 
Convercion is not the colorful careers of 
the dranatis personae, nor the grand con- 
frontatons between the nationalists and 
states-cghts men, exciting as these are, 
but tb- delegates’ success in solving a 
series » Í highly complex and exceedingly 
difficulf technical constitutional problems. 

It is precisely in this respect that the 
presentnarrative breaks down. The failure 
is appe-ent almost at the onset: there is 
no adequate analysis of the more subtle 
failures of the Confederation—that of the 
Articles’ resort to state-agency and the 
absence of a mechanism for solving what 
Andrew McLaughlin long ago labeled the 
“problen of respective spheres.” An un- 
happy by-product of this hiatus is the 
book’s failure to deal adequately or even 
correcty in any precise sense with the 
problems of coercion either in the Confed- 
eration or at Philadelphia. 

The reatment of the legislative question 
in the Convention is better, if dangerously 
summa-y; but the handling of the problem 
of exe utive power is defective both in 
theory and in narrative, while the terribly 
diffculf matter of the Convention’s struggle 
with t_e problem of sovereignty simply 
does mt come off. It may be too much 
to exp=ct that a book which tells the 
“story” of the Convention with such rich- 
ness of personailty and circumstance also 
should aandle adequately those highly dif- 
ficult fchnical problems, the solution of 
which —nparts to the Convention its abid- 
ing grasdeur; but in that event the present 
work must be put down as a pleasant piece 
of readmg to be perused with some pleasure 
and deight of a winter’s evening, glass of 
madeir: in hand, before a blazing log-fire. 

ALFRED H. KELLY 

Prof. ssor and Chairman 

Depertment of History 

Wayne State University 


Lurr B. Mier. Patrons and Patriot- 
ism: The Encouragement of the Fine 
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Arts in the Unsted States, 1790-1860. 
Pp. xv, 335. Chicago: Universcty of 
Chicago Press, 1966. $8.50. 

The recent activities of the federal gov- 
ernment in encouraging the fne arts and 
the passage by Congress of the Netional 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities 
Act of 1965 makes an inquiry into the en- 
couragement of the arts in the eary na- 
tional period a subject of current incerest. 
Miss Miller’s study of the formalized arts 
of painting and sculpture in the post- 
Revolutionary United States is based on 
the assumption that Americans tradition- 
ally have had a sense of inferiority in the 
fine arts and an awareness of the netional 
dedication to materialistic goals. During 
a period of resurgent nationalism, such as 
that which followed the American R2volu- 
tion and the War of 1812, the enco.rage- 
ment of the arts became a patriotic duty in 
order to prove that this independent -epub- 
lic was competent to maintain a native 
culture comparable in quality to the older 
aristocratic cultures of Europe. 

The purpose of Miss Millers book. is to 
determine the American definition cf art, 
the justification ot the promotion cf art, 
and the extent of American artistic achieve- 
ment during the early national period Her 
findings indicate that there was a genuine 
consciousness of developing a distinctively 
American civilization—a thesis which has 
been stated most often in terms of literary 
culture, rather than in terms of the plastic 
arts. Patronage of the fine ar’: was ander- 
taken most significantly by wealthy com- 
mercial businessmen in the major ‘cities; 
government activity in this field was lim- 
ited. Federal patronage of the fin2 arts 
on an extensive basis was urged in the early 
nineteenth century, especially by mer from 
the northeast, but the nation was nat pre- 
pared for it, partly because of sectional 
jealousies and partly because of preoccupa- 
tion with more material issues, such as 
internal improvements and the Second 
Bank of the United States. There was, to 
be sure, a limited federal patronage tc meet 
specific needs, such as the building of the 
Capitol, and there were members of Con- 
gress who were motivated by cultural na- 
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tionaliem. Economy, however, dictated the 
federal zovernment’s limit in cultural en- 
courag maent, and, when federal money was 
spent cn an object of art, “Taste” required 
that aw{ point a patriotic moral. The 
patronzge of the arts by local governments 
was tc) minimal to be included in Miss 
Miller’: study. Community patronage of 
the arts took the form of the organization 
of art academies and museums, financed 
and dizected by businessmen. Art acad- 
enues Diganized independently by artists 
who sented direction by businessmen 
were umsuccessful and short-lived. 

Whif American merchant princes, such 
as Philp Hone and Luman Reed, provided 
the coanoisseurship and capital necessary 
for corxnunity promotion of the arts, the 
general public tended to be unresponsive. 
Muss Maider attributes this mass inditference 
to cultural immaturity, a matenalistic ethic, 
and ani-intellectualism. However, she cor- 
rects <Ioftstadter’s thesis that American 
life has from the beginning suffered from 
anti-inkelectualism: there has always been 
an elit: and influential group in American 
society that has “insisted upon the impor- 
tance cf culture for their communities, and 
often igainst great odds maintained cul- 
tural enterprises with that end in view.” 
Miss sdiller’s point is well taken. ‘The 
relatiorship between great wealth, an urban 
envirorment, and the promotion of cultural 
enterpmise is clear throughout her study. 

In toe years preceding the Civil War 
nationglism tended to disintegrate into a 
narrow local cultural provincialism, as di- 
visive -ectional forces predominated. This 
was nct so much “paradoxical,” as Miss 
Miller indicates, as it was typical of the 
period from about 1820 to 1860. Ameri- 
can nétonalism was not yet very well 
defined Americans were as fuzzy in their 
understanding of what constituted a na- 
tional srt as they were in their legal defini- 
tion o American citizenship. What re- 
mained of cultural nationalism by 1860 
became, for the most part, hopelessly con- 
fused es the nation was torn by civil war. 

Mise Miller’s book is well researched 
and well written and evinces a cultivated 
sense cf humor. The illustrations are well 
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chosen and contribute to the develooment 
of the author’s interpretation. 
Roy N. Lox EN 
Assistant Professor of History 
Arlington State College of the 
University of Texas 


ALAN Conway. The Reconstruction of 
Georgia. Pp. vi, 248. Minne-polis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1966. 
$6.50. 


Despite long-recognized weaknesses, the 
standard state studies of radical Lecon- 
struction in the South have remair=d, in 
almost every instance, old racist nono- 
graphs. Appropriately reflecting this ne- 
glect, it is an English scholar wh: now 
offers, for the state of Georgia, a nicely 
written and balanced replacement tLat re- 
tains a decidedly dim view of that tragic 
era. 

Rejecting several myths, but no cham- 
pion of Republicanism, the author fails 
freely and widely in a political analysis 
somewhat as follows: Postwar scuathern 
extremism foolishly inspired a  -adical 
northern response which, just as fo: lishly, 
made Negro equality the main issre and 
so alienated moderates as to destr-y the 
possibility of a two-party South. The 
freed slaves were not only unfit for aitizen- 
ship but even too helpless to be saved by 
any program of land distributior; the 
scalawags and carpetbaggers were tot often 
weak, incompetent, or corrupt; and he de- 
termination and force of white supr=macy, 
as most dramatically revealed in tLe ter- 
rors of the Ku Klux Klan, soon :arried 
the day Republican rule had been rharac- 
terized by weakness rather than oppession, 
but the experience was largely responsible 
for the grim racial problems that fo lowed. 
Georgia was fortunate in having such a 
short period of Republican ascendancy, and 
the South was fortunate in that its -adical 
element was strong enough to induc= Con- 
gress to surrender control, but not -strong 
enough to retain that control. 

At times oversimplified, this volume is 
also disappointingly thin. The mo:t sub- 
stantial, but hardly startling, factuel con- 
tributions pertain to race relations. social 
and economic developments, and tle two 
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immedia~e postwar years, while on most 
matters the older study of C. Mildred 
Thompsen still provides greater detail in 
just as engaging a fashion. A sometimes 
enlighter.ng reconsideration of familiar ma- 
terial, b Istered, it is true, by additional 
research, Mr. Conway’s work does not 
come to grips with many of the questions 
now beirg asked. Constitutional and legal 
changes are glossed over; railroad affairs 
are discussed but not clarified in the man- 
ner of a Bond or Goodrich; and the politi- 
cal intricacies suggested by Donald and 
Alexander are not pursued. The identi- 
fication of the term Unionism with ante 
bellum cpposition to secession is certainly 
question_ble as is the identification of 
Georgiar with the white population alone. 

Withir such limitations this remains a 
useful work. The general picture is apt, 
and the analysis can be provocative and 
persuasi~e, as for example in discussing 
political tactics and the decisive, if anoma- 
lous, umty between opposing Democratic 
wings. Worth considering, too, is Mr. 
Conways conclusion that there was no 
promisirz solution to the postwar problem, 
that even had the North been willing to 
attempt more, the effort would have failed. 

Otro H. OLSEN 
Assocate Professor of History 
University of Wisconsin 


Henry F. Beprorp. Socialism and the 
Works in Massachusetts, 1886-1912. 
Pp. xii, 314. Amherst: University of 
Massezhusetts Press, 1966. $6.50. 


It is ncreasingly apparent that fruitful 
rewards accrue to the scholar who ap- 
proaches national movements or manifesta- 
tions through a detailed examination of 
these movements or manifestations at the 
local and state level, and Dr. Bedford in 
this tig.t monograph both confirms and 
modifies the findings of historians who have 
worked vith a larger focus. Soctalism and 
the Workers m Massachusetts, 1886-1912, 
therefor, while narrow in construction, is 
broad ir illumination. 

However much Massachusetts Socialists 
posed a radicals and however laced their 
vocabulzry was with Marxist slogans, they 
were in -fact reformers whose first concern 
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was politics. The great majority of them 
were not immigrants but “alder” Ameri- 
cans, mostly earnest, solid, and skilled- 
working people and also clergymen, pro- 
fessional men, and small businessmen. 
Many prominent Socialists had served their 
political apprenticeship and gained 4 popu- 
lar reputation as Populist candidates, and 
early Populist platforms constantly re- 
appeared in the guise of Socialist campaign 
proposals. The party also claimed a close 
link with trade unions; though not all 
members of labor organizations were So- 
clalists, most Socialists were memters of 
labor organizations. A third soucce of 
Socialism in Massachusetts was Edward 
Bellamy’s utopian novel, Looking Back- 
ward. Bellamy’s vision of an abmdant 
co-operative commonwealth, which is ad- 
mirers—mostly of middle-class or petrician 
standing—gave institutional expression in 
nationalist clubs, popularized and made re- 
spectable the collectivism expounded by the 
Socialists. Similarly, the Christian Social- 
ism preached by the new Social Gospel 
prophets served as a catalyst. 

Dr. Bedford’s assessment of the Socialist 
Labor party, led by Daniel DeLem and 
mostly composed of German-speaking im- 
migrants, is mordant. This party became 
a mystic cult rather than a political party, 
out of contact with the real world amd real 
workers, and therefore a cese study in 
futility. The Social Democrats of the Bay 
State, on the other hand, were not theo- 
reticians, and they made little intelectual 
contribution to Socialist idealogy, :hough 
they spoke the vocabulary of Marx. 

Indeed, a central ambiguity that Ameri- 
can Socialists never completely resolved 
was the gulf between their radical rietoric 
and moderate reform programs. Often the 
Socialist candidates won because oi some 
local crisis such as an unprotected railroad 
grade crossing or the arrogance of a gas 
company, but once in office their accom- 
plishments seemed trifling when judged by 
the transcendant Socialist vision. It may 
even be said that the most attractive So- 
cialist candidates won in spite of their 
creed, not because of it. 

Because of their state successes, bfassa- 
chusetts Socialists enjoyed great prestige 
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in tae national movement, but ironically 
after I903 Socialism in the Bay State 
waned just as it began to wax—relatively 
at Imast—elsewhere in the United States, 
in pert because of the now-stern opposition 
of tae Roman Catholic Church and the 
estreagement of the powerful Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union. (The American 
Federation of Labor always had been 
hostze._ 

DŁ S3edford’s research is very impres- 
sive: hs bibliography is most helpful; and 
the notes are where they belong, at the 
bottcm of the page. The tone of the book 
is oo, indeed, almost condescending. 
The= Massachusetts Socialists may have 
dreamed hopeless dreams, but they were 
not ob, and the reality of late nineteenth- 
centrry capitalism was in fact for millions 
of Americans a nightmare. 

ROBERT Moats MILLER 

Profesor of History 

University of North Carolina 


MICAEL V. DISALLE, with LAWRENCE G. 
Broocaman. Second Choice: The Story 
of the United States Vice Presidency. 
Pr. 252. New York: Hawthorn Books, 
1936. $6.95. 


George Gershwin’s musical, Of Thee I 
Sing. gave the country one of its best- 
remenbered vice-presidents in the hapless 
Alexznder Throttlebottom. “Suppose my 
motl=r were to find out?” Throttlebottom 
protested when the politicians urged him 
to taze -he nomination. There was nothing 
to far they assured him. His mother 
woul] rever hear of the job, and within 
three months he would forget about it. 

Ar=cdotes on the vice-presidency are 
legioa. The Office has been for most of 
our History a difficult anomaly; an office in 
seara Df a role, a constitutional hybrid 
who predominant function in the execu- 
tive Dr the legislative branch has failed of 
clarif.cacion, and yet history suggests that 
the men elected vice-president of the 
United States has about one chance in three 
of beccming president. These are good 
odds at any track; in politics they are as 
close to a sure thing as a man ever gets. 
Of the thirty-eight vice-presidents since 
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1789, eleven—or 30 per cent—have gone 
on to the White House. 

The former Governor of Ohio and i‘loch- 
man, writing in a style which is reaclable, 
while making good use of anecdote, dis- 
criminatingly selected details and apt com- 
ments, carefully trace the vicissituces of 
the Office; how it was intended as : spot 
for the second-best man in the cocntry, 
perhaps a step on the way up; how wih the 
development of the party system tht be- 
came an impracticability, with onl~ one 
man (Van Buren) being able to climb the 
topmost rung; the fear that the vice- 
president would be a presidential soy or 
an eminence grise in Congress; hov the 
Office deteriorated to such a degre: that 
Daniel Webster dismissed the vice-presi- 
dent nomination in 1848 with the state- 
ment “No thank you. I do not propose to 
be buried until I am really dead and n my 
cofin.” Ironically, Webster’s contemnat for 
the vice-presidency cost him the realization 
of his dream of occupying the White -Louse 
for when President Taylor died in ffice, 
Vice-President Fillmore succeeded him; 
how the illnesses of Presidents Gerfield, 
Wilson, and Eisenhower threatened to 
create grave emergencies for whica the 
Constitution had no answer; how the enig- 
matic progression of the Office ha. oft- 
times provided the nation with even better 
chief executives than the men fate has 
decreed they succeed; and how the Office 
has now evolved from one of scorn ~o one 
of deep desire and crucial importame. 

The author, a leading figure in national 
politics for many years, draws fron his 
personal experiences to give the -eader 
a penetrating insight into recent ccnven- 
tions and more particularly the 196 con- 
vention in which he played an irtegral 
part One of the most interesting ques- 
tions posed by the author relates to waether 
there really was a geographical nesessity 
in selecting President Johnson for th vice- 
presidency. These recitals and interroga- 
tories alone are worth the price cf ad- 
mission, 

The book is designed primarily f-r the 
general reader. It is written in clear 
straightforward prose; it is free of argon, 
is sound in its scholarship, and is baanced 
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in its julgment. As a whole, it makes a 
positive contribution to the study of the 
history aad dilemma of the vice-presidency 
of the Wnited States But, perhaps its 
greatest contribution is that this vitally 
significar: volume helps to retire the one 
nundred and seventy-five-year ad which 
aas read, “Wanted—pleasant—mediocre 
man nee led for top prestige job involving 
little wo-k and no responsibility. Apply 
for January opening.” 
GERALD L. SBARBORO 
Alexarciria 
Virgina 


James DCeaxin, The Lobbyists. Pp. viii, 
309. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1966. $6.00. 

The question of how organized groups 
can play a continuing part in the repre- 
sentative process has no ready answer, and 
when thsse groups behave in a blatant, 
notorious, or covert fashion, they may be 
given the pejorative term of lobbies. Dur- 
ing his tvelve years as a Washington cor- 
respondeat for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Mr. Jams Deakin has kept a sharp eye on 
the activ ties of Washington lobbyists, and 
he presects in this illuminating and slightly 
gossipy | ook the distillation of this expe- 
rience. tis a rich lode indeed. He gives 
vignettes of some of the most successful 
lobbyists describes what he calls ‘White 
House” lobbying, and follows, blow by 
blow, th- recent struggles over medicare, 
the savirzs and loan industry’s fight against 
interest . nd dividend withholding, and the 
controve sy over natural gas regulation. 
In prep.ring his material, Mr. Deakin 
intervieved dozens of lawyers, foreign 
agents,  >ublic relations men, reporters, 
members of Congress, staff members of 
Congress onal committees, and an occa- 
sional academic Perspective is given to 
the modrrn picture by references to mem- 
orable Icobies in the past. 

Mr. Deakin is at his best as the crusad- 
ing repo-ter who is defending the public 
interest against those who would pervert 
it. He is almost, but not quite, in the 
muckrak-r school of journalism, a political 
moralist who is clearly uncomfortable when 
some perple exert too much influence over 
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public policy for the wrong reasois in the 
wrong way. Even as the took went to 
press, Deakin wrote, lobbyists fcr special 
interest groups were carrying œ “their 
unceasing battle against new pro desals to 
advance the general welfare’; tLe7 were 
opposing plans “to restore the ration’s 
cities as decent places to live, te 2xpand 
educational and economic opportuiiries for 
the underprivileged and to allocate Ameri- 
cas material bounty more ecuttably.” 
There is bite in his writing, and & point 
of view, and on many issues he is ready to 
stand up and be counted 

“The relationship between some lobby- 
ists and legislators,” Deakin says, “con- 
tinues to mock our pretensions to political 
morality,” but he is too sophistzxceted to 
follow the proposal once made by Senator 
Hugo Black—as he then was—th:t lobby- 
ing be outlawed; or to brand al lobbies 
as being either “good” or ‘baa.’ His 
tentative answer to the dilemma >f group 
restraint and group participacion is to be 
found in improvements in the pro: ess, His 
proposed reforms include an effective lob- 
bying law, an overhaul of laws dealing 
with campaign financing, the refcrm of 
Congressional organization, and improved 
public attitudes. One wonders if these 
reforms might have been modified had Mr. 
Deakin examined, say, the British attempts 
to cope with the same problem. Tbe main 
thrust of the book, however, lies not in 
reform proposals but in the prture of 
lobbying as it is practiced in W:skington 
today, and surely there are few wo would 
challenge the conclusion that “the solution, 
the proper relationship between orivate 
interests and government, remairs to be 
found.” 

ROLAND 7CUNG 
Professor of Political Science 
Northwestern University 


JEFFREY L Pressman. House vs & : 
Conflict in the Appropriations Frocess. 
Pp. xvii, 133. New Haven, Corn: Yale 
University Press, 1966. $4.50. 

A central theme of Jeffrey P-essman’s 
slight book, House vs. Senate, is that the 
national interest is endangered br zonflict 
between House and Senate Apprcpziations 
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Commni-tees. Taking the celebrated Carl 
Hay ler-Clarence Cannon dispute in 1962 
as Es point of departure, Mr. Pressman 
dispeses. of that event as simply a mani- 
festetiona of the trouble that is built into 
a budgetary system dependent on agree- 
men- between House and Senate units 
that have different political and life-styles 
Citing, but not detailing, a 1949 tie-up in 
defe.se appropriations and a 1961 dispute 
over a supplemental appropriations bill as 
evid nce of intercameral conflict in appro- 
priafors matters unrelated to the person- 
alities cf Senator Hayden and Representa- 
tive Cannon, Mr. Pressman views with 
alarra the potential for disruption of ad- 
mini tretion. 

Pressman summarizes the Lindblom and 
Wilcavsky propositions by stating that 
budgating is an incremental process with 
fragmertation of decision-making and a 
concern for putting out fires. After appro- 
priate references to Richard Fenno’s work 
on tae House Appropriations Committee, 
Pres mean explains that his own interviews 
tend to confirm Fenno’s conclusions about 
the Committee: it is tightly integrated, 
specialized, and functions with a minimum 
of cenfiict. The Senate Committee is said 
to finction as a Court of Appeals from 
Hou e “ommittee decisions. In a chapter 
devc-ed to the conference committee as a 
meclLansm for conflict resolution, Press- 
man dos little better than any of the rest 
of u have in coping with that institution: 
“Cor ferences coordinate separate decision- 
makng centers by providing an arena for 
barg.inng between two opposing decision- 
makcng groups.” He sees a need for re- 
form. of the appropriations process, sug- 
geste the preconditions of reform, and 
proposes the creation of a joint-conference 
staff as the specific. 

TI e book originated as the author’s senior 
honcrs thesis at Yale. Whatever its merits 
as a. Lonors thesis, it is hard to view it 
as more than the outline for a major work 
in tk= legislative field. The separate pieces 
in tae argument simply do not join up. 
In pace of the bridges to link them, Mr. 
Pres-man uses adhesive tape compounded 
of Ceo-ge Simmel, Lewis Coser, Kenneth 
Boudirg, Thomas Schelling, and The New 
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Nazi Germany and tte American Hemisphere, 
1933-1941 _ 4 


by Alton Frye 


Did Hitler intend to invad the New Worl]? Through his examina- 
tion of Nazi activities ir the Americas ind of the evidence from 
captured German arches, Alton Frye concludes that: National 
Socialist Germany did po<e a distinct threat to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The author's excensive use and analysis of original source 
material make his a pro-ocative study ia both historical and his- 
toriographical terms. $6.75 


Comparing Nations 
The Use of Quantitative Data in Cross-h ational Research 
edited by Richard L. Memitt and Stein Rokkan 


Twenty-one contributors evaluate the psesent and future uses of 
quantitative data in int: rnational social science research. Their 
papers discuss the most signficant resea ch projects that have al- 
ready been completed or are under way, and ugesi ways to in- 
crease and improve intermational cooperaton in collecting and quan- 
tifying data and making them available. $12.50 


The Concept of Equilibrium in American Social 
Thought 


by Cynthia Eagle Russett 


Since the concept of equifbrium had proved useful to both the physi- 
cal and biological sciences, it was perhaps only natural that the 
fledgling social sciences_ in search of theories both scientific and 
certified, should adopt E also. Mrs. Rrssett traces some of the 
routes by which this concpt traveled acrass the disciplinary bound- 
aries to become a centrai issue in American social thought. $5.00 


House vs. Senate 


. Conflict in the Approprictions Process 
by Jeffrey L. Pressman 


Analyzes some of the mo e significant su«gestions for reform in the 
appropriations process tEat have come fom within and outside of 
Congress since the 1962 deadlock in spending. “One of the many 
merits of Mr. Pressman’s book is that he does not look at the ap- 
propriations process out of one eye... Because his study is in- 
formed, thoughtful, and judicious, his own proposal for the crea- 
tion of a conference committee staff mer ts very serious attention.” 
—Robert A. Dahl. | $4.50 
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The Basic Papers of George MC Humphrey 
As Secretary of the Treasury, © 383-57 


Edited by Nathaniel R. Howarz 


The Basic Papers report ir. M~ Humphrey's cwr words the fiscal progress he 
made in four and a half years rf federal serviee in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion—an immediate and cont-:10us reduction cf government expense, a de- ' 
crease in the first annual impending deficit ky half, a tax cut which was the 
largest historically at its time. and two balancings of the federal budget in his 


third and:fourth years. He bra.zht to his offics a businessman's faith in sound © 
fiscal management, and provet. that the publ:-c would support the soundness: 
of the dollar if its impor-anc: z0 the nationel economy was fully explained. 
This book provides a valuable rcord of the pavers of one of our most articulate 
Secretaries of the Treasurr. 674 pages, $12.50 
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Analysis of historical t-=nds in rac ~elations in the United - 
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protest, and of strategics of integrationists and civil rights 
movements (January 1955) . 
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York Times. The fact that there really 
is a problem here is never made persuasive. 
The possibility of Secret Service personnel 
being paid two weeks late is th most 
serious danger to the Republic; Pressman 
shows this to be a result of the Gannon- 
Hayden feud or nonfeud or whatever it 
was. 

Pressman explains away the faiure to 
read carefully the Congressional Record 
for at least the period of the Cannon- 
Hayden dispute by claiming a primary 
interest in strategies rather than wording. 
As a result, Cannon’s candid anr ounce- 
ment to the House that he was Locking 
conference consideration of an appropria- 
tions bill because “there was nothing in the 
bill of urgency” is a critical datum appar- 
ently unknown to the author. B-t that 
announcement suggests that there az well- 
understood rules of the game, rul-s that 
are only transgressed when it hardly mat- 
ters, This interpretation would sure y help 
explain Mr. Pressman’s troubles in finding 
real cases where conflict between she ap- 
propriations committees provoked serious 
consequences. 

Mr. Pressman imposes some arrange- 
ments for peace in a situation where he 
has not shown there is war. Th: 1962 
tempest may not have been a personality 
clash between Cannon and Hayden, but 
this book does not offer convincirg evi- 
dence that it was a reflection of sor.ething 
dysfunctional in the legislative system. It 
does show, however, that senior honors 
theses at Yale can be of very high quality 
indeed—and that the Yale Universit- Press 
is rich. 

GILBERT Y. STEINER 

Senior Staff 

Governmental Studies 

Brookings Institution 


HERBERT R. NortaRUPr Compulsc~y Ar- 
bstration and Government Inter-ention 
in Labor Disputes: An Analysis of 
Experience. Pp. ix, 449. Wask.ngton, 
D.C.: Labor Policy Association, 1966. 
No price. 

For those who need a reinforcins dose 
of data to support their apprehensio is that 
governmental intervention in indust-ial re- 
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lations 3 destroying the traditional virtues 
of an oatright old-fashioned battle of eco- 
nomic power—called by the author collec- 
tive ba-gaining—the present book is re- 
quired reading. Written as a tract, it 
marshals its condemnation of federal, state, 
and fordgn forms of intervention and finds 
them deficient because they do not prevent 
all stri_es, although the number is de- 
creasing enhance union organization and 
power, zrant more liberal awards to them 
than re l economic contest would provide, 
and corstrict the forms and frequency of 
direct e onomic contest. 

Professor Herbert Northrup condemns 
each fom of government intervention and 
each cointry practice he examines, and he 
provide: his followers with a handbook of 
slogans, data, and conclusions with which 
to black=n the good name of the legislative 
effort. They provide an array of unremit- 
ting evi. They all suffer from preventing 
the “pacties . . . from facing up to the 
consequences of refusing to settle, (and) 
their cesire or determination to settle 
swindler.” His banner shouts blatantly: 
“more governmental restraint than interfer- 
ence.” “Unions and management (should 
learn) t live with the results of their wage 
determiuations, a fact which is a restraint 
on both” 

The .ponsor and publisher of this vol- 
ume, the Labor Policy Association, must 
be high-y satisfied with its strident tone 
It is an employers’ organization which has 
fought anions, made propaganda, and pub- 
lished Looks which concentrated on con- 
demning unions as monopolies, their al- 
leged pcwer, and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board (NLRB) decisions in recent 
years. 

The salvation for the United States, it 
seems, vould be the excision from the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act of all provisions 
and dedsions that were added to insure 
worker-+:rotection, to achieve representa- 
tion or zollective agreements, such as the 
requirerent for “good faith bargaining” 
and the rulings by which the NLRB has 
designated as bargaining agents unions de- 
stroyed by unfair labor practices. He 
would millify the court decisions requiring 
arbitraton of issues not specifically ex- 
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empt from this procedure. If k= pre- 
scriptions were followed, there wcu_c be no 
Railway Labor Act; no special laba rela- 
tions commissions for the avom- and 
missile-sites industries; and no preve=-tative 
mediation practices in the Federal Media~- 
tion and Conciliation Service. Tte Taft- 
Hartley Act would be amendec 3c zhat it 
would declare illegal strikes ove. _r-isdic- 
tional disputes and that the NLR= could 
enjoin such strikes Finally, he youd sub- 
stitute a partial injunction techniz-e for 
the national emergency provisicns com- 
bined with penalties for violations ky either 
management or trade unions. “Te latter 
provision is offered as a way ze “lvorce 
the settlement process from the >r-—action 
of the public.” It is not concev=t as a 
panacea, but as one current wey round 
which many safeguards can te 3azlt to 
minimize the possibilities for fr2qu=at use. 
He would add “means by which d&zetion 
for the injimction’s use can be xzcrtrolled 
by law.” He wants to be sure #=t the 
injunction is not used to enhamc> union 
power and growth. 

This exegesis on industrial relett<s law 
in the United States would zo7melly be 
considered an honorable contribut.ot zo the 
give and take of political battle tween 
employers and unions, each seek nz b build 
their attacks and defenses and p-~-viding 
their votaries with the appropriate frcls for 
onslaughts; but within the framretcork of 
careful study of industrial relaficn: =m the 
modern setting, it serves litte ~arpose. 
It presents no new research. Ircec about 
one-half of the book consists o? reprints 
of articles to prop up the sweepica con- 
demnation of American and fcvexgm means 
of securing settlements of indu.trad dis- 
putes. Each is supposed to shcu t& evils 
of intervention by presenting its ciffmulties. 

To an American overseas reviewag his 
country’s industrial relations problems, the 
book appears unfortunately brd > the 
articles in the Appendix on incames policy 
in Norway and Holland and indstri_. rela- 
tions in Sweden. It is certain ttt the 
author has some knowledge cf tI-velop- 
ments in France and the United Kiszdom. 
These countries report that eccmmr—2s de- 
voted to economic growth, full emp. zment 
and rising living standards, the ettz1ment 
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of ba.ance in international payments, and 
stable prices cannot stop intervening in the 
opera_icoms of the economy. They cannot 
merely lsave the consequences to the open 
bruta decisions on the market place and of 
econcni: power. Government guidance 
may tot be a panacea, but in view of its 
respousibilities the government cannot es- 
cape =. 

Th-. cuestion of intervention in indus- 
trial relations is no longer restricted to 
narro v cases of “national emergency”: it is 
increesimely more profound and far reach- 
ing. Thə author has wrestled with the sub- 
ject «f “the politics of emergency strike 
laws,” tut has condemned its existence. 
His f-escription is that “sound public pol- 
icy. . must avoid inviting the politicians 
to Inerzede.” But can they withdraw? 
The ensver appears increasingly that they 
cann im face of the national economic ob- 
jectives and policies. Moreover, the growth 
of the public sector makes the argument 
less r2al'stic. How is industrial peace to 
be secured in these areas? 

If -yisaing away the new order is impos- 
sible, does that mean that the older virtues 
of opn 2conomic contest in collective bar- 
gainirg Lave to be supplanted by ones more 
germene to our new economic and social 
order* One finishes reading this volume 
conviac=] that the world has passed the 
authos and his associates by and their 
publications are in fact holding up the 
study amd debate on the real issue con- 
fronttig our society which is to find a new 
balan:e between government intervention 
and tue Tree play of forces. 

SOLOMON BARKIN 

Denuty Director 

Menp ower and Social Affairs 

Dirsctorate and Head of 

Social Affairs Division 

0. 3., Z. D. 

Pawis 


DANIZL J. Evazar. American Federalism: 
A “tew from the States. Pp. xi, 228. 
Ney York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1966. 
$3.35. 

In ths book the author returns to a 
them: daveloped in earlier writings, that of 
share] functions in the American federal 
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system and the role of the states in that 
sharing. The states are viewed in this 
volume as central pieces in the federal 
system due to their political status, in- 
fluence, and position, and not their legal 
standing. Simultaneously, the states func- 
tion as an integrated political system, 
as well as separate civil societies having 
well-defined co-operative relationships. The 
manner for raising and resolving issues 
within this context, and the character of 
those issues, is the central theme for ex- 
ploration. 

How issues are raised and resolved turns 
primarily upon the distinctive characteris- 
tics of the political systems indigenous to 
each state. These systems are distinctive 
due to different cultural factors vitalizing 
and conditioning state politics. The means 
of articulating governmental apparatuses at 
the state level and the resultant policy 
decisions bear the stamp of unique deter- 
minants. The multiplicity of interests, 
both complementing and modifying in their 
effect, are felt to contribute to the indi- 
viduality of these political units. 

Because of their diversity, these interests 
occasion some difficulty in their mobiliza- 
tion. Such mobilization turns upon im- 
pinging issues, the author notes. But there 
ensues a rather meager discussion of these 
interests or their implications for indige- 
nous political systems in the states. A 
state’s ability to resist federal encroach- 
ment is felt to depend most upon the 
nature of its internal unity, the extent of 
intrastate sharing of prevailing norms and 
values, and the amount of deviation by a 
state from national values and policies. 
An interesting ranking of states attempts 
to portray relative standings in accordance 
with the degree of internal unity dis- 
played towards the issue of greatest press- 
ing importance to each state. The issues 
are selected somewhat arbitrarily, as are 
the details of the criteria for the ranking. 
It is something of a defect of this book 
that, as with the factors noted above, the 
author did not delineate in depth the logic, 
breadth of application, and likely limita- 
tions associated with this method o7 analy- 
sis. His goal of explaining how issues arise 
and are resolved in the states can seemingly 
be pursued through this method. A fuller 
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explanztion of its content and applicability 
would e constructive. 

Eack state’s political character emerges 
from æ indigenous political culture, con- 
ditioned by sectional and frontier factors 
Politicz] cultures are identified as of three 
types’ individualistic, moralistic, and tra- 
ditiona.. The first accentuates the central- 
ity of private concerns, a market-place 
concep regarding individual behavior, with 
minimel public authority. The second ac- 
cepts governmental promotion of the pub- 
lic’s welfare and the solution of state prob- 
lems, cisavowing the political party for its 


‘own s-ke and of private enrichment in 


politice The third builds upon an elitist, 
paternzl concept of governmental respon- 
sibility’ public offices and their obligations 
are oriinarily discharged by well-to-do, 
promirent families. An original and re- 
wardin: map (p 97) allocates these forms 
of culture, according to the author, among 
the forcy-eight continental states. 

This portion of the book is, to this 
reviewer, unquestionably its best. It sug- 
gests Some new departures deriving from 
the works of Turner and Holcombe of a 
generalon ago. It reflects also an incisive 
explorz-ion into some roots of state politi- 
cal benavior suggested by behaviorists. 
These >ridgeheads merit a fuller explora- 
tion nct enabled by the limited scope of 
this vclume. The author’s sketchily re- 
ported indings about the kinds of behavior 
inducec by different political cultures in 
urban including metropolitan) -rural rela- 
tionships in various states are indeed au- 
spiciou (p. 117ff ). 

The zapability of states, as participants 
in fedenal-state programs, to influence con- 
tent amd method in administering joint un- 
dertakiigs is also recounted. Professional 
associa Jons of administrators embracing all 
levels _nd special types of voluntary-co- 
operatisn machinery are accorded special 
importence in facilitating this end. The 
states’ neradicable constitutional status and 
duties, their gradual success in improving 
the machinery needed for new tasks, and 
their pzoven ability to effect improvements 
in local government and _  intergovern- 
mental programs—although not in metro- 
politan relationships—are cited by the 
author as to why states are not languish- 
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ing. Acknowledging friction poms xœ the 
federal system, the author’s ultimate udg- 
ment is one of hopeful anticipacior based 
upon proven durability and a cadzb[-y to 
adjust realistically. 

The merit of this volume is a its 
innovative presentations It do2s 22 at- 
tempt a systematic or comprebens~e re- 
view of the considerable literatuce seating 
to American states. Its conclagcc= are 
often, on this basis, only fleeticgk pre- 
sented, sometimes simply as nDetmas of 
faith. Yet the bulk of its conterts =pens 
up promising, long-neglected dimers: as of 


exploration into the states’ role im meri- 


can federalism and constitutes 1 vacnable 
addition to the lterature of mm-cican 
politics. 
Harry W. REYNOLDS,..IR. 
Director 
Urban Studies Center 
Municipal University of Omahe 


AMERICAN ASSEMBLY. State Legisktures 
in American Politics. Pp. vi, 132. En- 
glewood Cliffs, N.J : Prentice-H.ill, 966. 
$3.95. 


This volume is another product c the 
American Assembly sessions a. -rden 
House. The subject was deemed. particu- 
larly appropriate at this time when swe-imany 
state legislatures are being recast trough 
court-sanctioned reapportionmeit. This 
publication is comprised of the baz:ke-ound 
readings prepared for the Assenblr. 

The five contributors to the \o-uze are 
all well-established political scieatis. who 
have engaged in research on stale p vern- 
ments: Herbert Jacob begins the koe- with 
a chapter on states as politica. 3;s‘2ms; 
William J. Keefe has a chapter z= the 
functions and powers of the legslac-ures: 
Malcom E. Jewel writes on the sources of 
political influence on the legislatu- ; — uane 
Lockard concerns himself with -h= indi- 
vidual legislators; and John C. “ahike 
considers legislative organizatior are pro- 
cedure. 

The product of this joint effcr. = text- 
like in nature as no new data and vesy few 
new ideas are presented For the mest part 
these men have previously publisaec else- 
where, and generally in a more com=shen- 
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sive f:sh.on, the subjects that they deal 
with kere. This is not stated in a spirit 
of crtictsm, but rather to inform the 
reader about the nature of the volume. 

The Jecob essay counsels the use of a 
systems model in state government re- 
search but little of that which is reported 
by the ozher authors is based on such a 
research strategy. Jacob concludes his 
chapte> by rating the significance of ten 
variab=s, including the characteristics of 
state legislatures, as they influence six 
decisicaal areas. He gives absolutely no 
supporing data for his conclusions. How- 
ever, È is of interest that he believes that 
state Egislative characteristics are an im- 
portan. warlable affecting decisional out- 
comes in the regulation of occupations and 
politic.I activities, but of a low order of 
significance in affecting decisional outcomes 
in taxetioa, expenditures in general, and the 
regulawor of business organizations. From 
this ors night conclude that the subject of 
the vaume has little relevance to decision- 
makinr cn the major policy issues facing 
state zorernments and therefore hardly 
worth stcdying. This would, in fact, be a 
poor inference, for political abdication by 
the legislative body is a matter of serious 
concer. 

Much that follows in the other essays 
documents the “state legislatures are a 
problem” theme. There is little said that 
correcs ‘he popular image of the state 
legisla~ures operating well off the stage of 
public attention, having deficient leadership 
structtres, and generally responding to 
proble ns both large and small with a policy 
of creping incrementalism. The authors 
maini czution against placing much faith 
in the power of structural or procedural 
reforms “or transforming these legislative 
bodies Taeir emphasis is on an elaboration 
of prcblems based upon recent research 


findings, 
OLIVER P. WILLIAMS 
Assc ciete Professor of 
Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 


Davip E. LILIENTHAL Journals of David 
E. Lisenthal, Vol II: Venturesome 
Years, 1950-1955. Pp. xx, 647. New 
Yorz: Harper & Row, 1966. $11.95. 
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This, the third volume of the Lilienthal 
Journals deals entirely with new ventures 
in business at home and abroad Resign- 
ing, at the age of forty-nine from a long 
public services career as chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) and the 
Atomic Energy Commission (AEC), the 
author was not ready for retirement. He 
became a consultant in business ventures, 
a Wall Street investor, a director of the 
Radio Corporation of America (RCA), and 
an organizer of the International Resources 
Development Corporation—the last of 
which will be discussed in succeeding vol- 
umes. 

Lilienthal found his new life greatly 
changed. He was looking for work in 
which he could express the same philosophy 
which had motivated him during his gov- 
ernment service. Indeed, he wrote in his 
journal (TX-8-’50) that if he were “not 
happy in a solid way” it was his “own 
damned fault,” and he would do something 
about it. In his first year in private busi- 
ness he had an income of $75,000 and was 
able to save more than during the fourteen 
years at TVA. 

The author traveled extensively in Amer- 
ica counseling with clients. Of special 
significance to him were his returns to the 
TVA area and to friends of former years. 
In February, 1951, Mr. Lilienthal and his 
wife, Helen, went on a world tour. He 
was impressed by the great disparity be- 
tween wealth and poverty in Africa and in 
Asia. In India he proposed a river devel- 
opment similar to the TVA and prevailed 
upon the Indian government to take the 
first step towards its creation. He visited 
dam sites in India and in Japan where he 
was urged to create a system like TVA. In 
Europe the author traveled in several coun- 
tries especially France and England. Upon 
his return he gave a long report to Presi- 
dent Truman. Later he journeyed to South 
America where he was instrumental in 
having Colombia move towards forming a 
development somewhat like that of TVA 
for her chief rivers. 

Interspersed throughout this book are 
personality sketches of American and for- 
eign leaders with whom Lilienthal con- 
ferred. Prominent among those character- 
ized were General MacArthur, Dean Ache- 
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son, Bernard Baruch, General Bradley, 
Senator Paul Douglas, Justice Douglas, 
Averell Harriman, Helen Keller, Senator 
Estes Kefauver, Ed Murrow, Frank Pace, 
Elmer Roper, Adlai Stevenson, Senator 
John Sparkman, David Sarnoff, President 
Truman, President Eisenhower, James 
Thurber, and Wendell Wilkie. Nor were 
foreign leaders spared observation and com- 
ment by this able journalist. These 
sketches greatly enhance the value of the 
book as a historical document. 

Literary descriptions abound as the fol- 
lowing: Yesterday (VII-29-’59) began 
“with a soft, soft breeze from the sea, 
the light soft and gentle too. Then I had 
three hours on the surf. The water was 
perfect. Great, long, slow waves that broke 
high above your head, slowly, majestically 
then churned the water into a sizzling, 
shining, white foam.” 

Repeatedly, the author reveals his philos- 
ophy: “I am a liberal,” he declared and 
continued: “I believe in freedom for the 
individual and that nothing is more im- 
portant than freedom .. . being a liberal 
has nothing to do with political or eco- 
nomic views. It is a matter of faith about 
man, faith and belief that freedom for the 
individual human being is the cornerstone 
of life” (p. 386). 

This book contains a group of carefully 
selected illustrations and a comprehensive 
index. Americans, who have read the three 
volumes published will eagerly await the 
appearance of other volumes of this fas- 
cinating journal. 

GEORGE C. OSBORN 

Professor of History 

and Social Science 
University of Florida 


Mitton R. Konvitz. Expanding Liber- 
ties: Freedom’s Gains in Postwar Amer- 
ica. Pp. xvii, 429. New York: Viking 
Press, 1966. $8.95. 


This is the ninth book for the author 
who is Professor of Law and of Industrial 
and Labor Relations at Cornell University. 
With meticulous research, with thorough 
knowledge of his subject, and with an in- 
triguing style Professor Konvitz has written 
an excellent book. 
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Expanding Liberties is divided into three 
parts: “First Amendments Freedoms,” 
“Civil Rights,” and “Human Rights.” 
Part I, which contains over half of the 
book, deals with religious liberty, freedom 
of association, academic freedom, the Com- 
munist party and freedom of association, 
and the censorship of literature. 

In the chapter on religious liberty the 
author treats some evolving religious doc- 
trines and shows how the Supreme Court 
has differentiated between religious faith 
and religious behavior. Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses (JW) cases preceded and paved the 
way for civil rights cases in that the JW’s 
showed the nation how to get liberties with- 
out violence. Contrary to popular belief, 
religious exercises in schools were com- 
pulsory in only a few states and state 
courts kad banned them years before the 
United States Supreme Court (USSC) did. 
In the history of religion in America the 
USSC decisions have been at work liber- 
ating the spirit. 

Although for generations Americans were 
prolific joiners, it was not until 1958 in 
NAA.CP. v. Alabama that the USSC 
recognized freedom of association. The 
author reveals clearly the background of 
this delayed recognition of this freedom. 
Professcr Konvitz concludes that the differ- 
ences in the USSC opinions in association 
cases are best explained by the political 
theories and philosophies of the justices 
who compose the court. 

Not until 1952 in the Adler v. Board of 
Education case did the USSC mention aca- 
demic freedom and give it constitutional 
dignity. This case and Wieman v. Upde- 
gaff contain the best statement of academic 
freedom. The Court has ruled that aca- 
demic freedom must be shared equally by 
professcrs in public and private universities 
and by public-school teachers, 

In a discussion of the Communist party 
and freedom of association the author treats 
cases arising under the provisions of the 
Smith Act, the McCarran Act, and the 
Communist Control Acts The Clear and 
Present Danger Doctrine, announced by 
Justice Holmes in 1919, has had much 
weight with the court in recent cases. Ac- 
cording to this writer, President Truman 
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was right in vetoing the McCarran Act, 
and Congress was wrong in passing it over 
his veto. 

Contrary to common belief, censorship 
of literature in the interest of morality is 
a recent phenomenon. Only in 1957 did 
the USSC squarely meet the issue of ob- 
scenity. Most serious threats to censorship 
are from local police action, generally 
supported by state courts. Numerous 
books have provoked so many cases that 
censorship of literature is very confusing 
to the legalist, and even more so to the 
layman. The trend of the Court has been 
to reject local and state bans on books of 
doubtful pornography. 

In the section on civil rights the author 
proves convincingly that the Vinson Court 
in a series of cases showed it was against 
the separate-but-equal doctrine of the 
Plessy v. Ferguson case of 1896. Although 
in the Brown v. Board of Education case, 
1954, the USSC made a great leap, it was 
not, as generally thought, a revolutionary 
and drastic reversal of policy. In many 
cases the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People (NAACP) 
forced the issue involved and argued the 
case, often supported by the Justice De- 
partment and the Solicitor General. Though 
not widely known the states actually pre- 
pared Congress for the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. By 1964, thirty-one states pro- 
hibited racial discrimination in public ac- 
commodations, and twenty-five had Fair 
Employment Acts. The author contends 
that in the struggle for Negro equality, 
President Truman’s order for equal treat- 
ment and opportunity in the military 
forces was foremost. Nothing reveals the 
ineficiency of Congress more than its in- 
activity from 1875 to 1964 in civil rights. 
Even then it acted only under severe 
pressures. 

In the short part on ‘Human Rights” 
Professor Konvitz shows how we, for years, 
failed to live up to Franklin Roosevelt’s 
declaration on the Four Freedoms. This, 
he maintains accurately, was because liberal 
Americans, busy at home, ignored human 
rights abroad. 

This book has ample footnotes and an 
index. All Americans interested in our 
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expanding liberties should read this fine 
book. 
GEORGE C. OSBORN 
Professor of History and Social Science 
University of Florida 


MANFRED Jonas. Isolationism in America, 
1935-1941. Pp. xi, 315. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1966 $7.50 
Tsolationism in America, 1935-1941 is 

a sprightly and thorough study of the dis- 

parate “isolationist” groups in the decade 

before Pearl Harbor. They included paci- 
fist and left-wing opinion, ethnic blocs, 

America First, and indigenous Fascists. 

What these groups had in common is the 

subject of this work. 

The author, who teaches at Union Col- 
lege, believes their fundamental outlook 
was colored by the hope that unilateralism 
could in some way be linked up with a 
type of ad hoc pacifism. This naiveté was 
not only the source of their initial attrac- 
tion but also the reason they never truly 
provided a viable alternative for policy- 
makers. For they were never able to 
solve the vexing problem of “insulating a 
great power against events outside its bor- 
ders.” Isolationism in the United States 
was killed off by Hitler’s successful armies, 
but by 1940 they had nonetheless built a 
situation whereby “the question of war and 
peace in the world was left to the decision 
of other powers.” 

There is a tendency by the author to 
understate the responsibility of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Beset by the political appeal of 
the varied isolationists, FDR was paralyzed 
with passivity until 1939. His quarantine 
speech was never more than a trial balloon 
and was swiftly deflated. Meanwhile, the 
incompetent Cordell Hull delivered a steady 
stream of moral judgments on international 
politics to other nations. ‘This so infuri- 
ated Halifax after Munich that he wrote 
bitterly: “Why was Great Britain to be 
held morally bound to fight for justice in 
Czechoslovakia while the United States 
was exempt?” The answer lay m FDR’s 
fear of challenging the isolationists until it 
was politically propitious. 

In the meantime he rarely used his 
enormous prestige to influence and educate 
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the American people. And as France went 
under and Britain stood alone, the Adminis- 
tration planted the misleading hope in the 
electorate that Germany could somehow 
be smashed without American participation. 
Even those destroyers, so desperately 
needed by the Royal Navy, were warily and 
incorrectly described publicly as “overage.” 

In a final chapter Jonas discusses the 
so-called new isolationists and compares 
them to the contemporary war hawks. He 
thinks that the former are basically inter- 
nationalists, although most of them ques- 
tion the wisdom of the Vietnam adventure. 
“They earnestly believe that there are 
limits to American power and that to over- 
step these limits means courting failure and 
nuclear war.” In contrast, the hawks, 
echoing the dangerous language of ideo- 
logical warfare, applauding the Dominican 
intervention, and demanding “victory” in 
Vietnam, are the true heirs of unilateralism 
and isolationism. It is a justifiable conclu- 
sion to an admirable and thoughtful book. 

MURRAY POLNER 

Assistant Professor of History 

Sufolk County Community College 

New York 


Epwarp A. KoropozÆæJ. The Uncommon 
Defense and Congress, 1945-1963. Pp. 
xii, 630. Columbus: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1966. $7.50. 


This rather unwieldy, though systemati- 
cally organized book is a curious amalgam 
of contemporary concerns and anachronis- 
tic principles. The greater part of the 
study is a detailed and skillful review of 
Congressional handling of the defense 
budget in the period since World War II. 
The materials are drawn principally from 
hearings before House and Senate subcom- 
mittees and make interesting if sometimes 
painful reading ‘They add up to a dismal 
set of conclusions, despite the author’s 
belief that there was a “substantial achieve- 
ment.” James Reston’s comment on Presi- 
dent Johnson’s fiscal 1968 budget says in a 
few words what all the committees in all 
the years said in many: “The talk of Capi- 
tol Hill was not on the philosophy of the 
budget but on the mathematics.” There 
were, as Professor Kolodziej shows, spo- 
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radic efforts by committees and several 
sustained efforts by individual members of 
Congress—notably Senator Ralph Flanders 
—to understand, or at least to examine, 
the philosophy of the budget. But the 
record shows beyond any doubt that Con- 
gress cannot, with any imaginable organiza- 
tion or any imaginable personnel, do much 
more than serve to restrain the enthusiasm 
of the professional military and roughly 
accommodate its judgment of the avail- 
ability and the need of financial resources 
to the President’s estimates. When Con- 
gress undertakes to do more, as it often 
does, such blunders usually follow as ap- 
propriating more money than the President 
is willing to use or fanning the flames of 
interservice rivalrias. 

The record of Congressional inability to 
serve as an alternative planning body to the 
Department of Defense is so thoroughly 
documented in this book that Profes- 
sor Kolodziej’s positive recommendations 
amount to an almost unaccountable non 
sequitur. He would have Congress “(1) 
define the political objectives underlying 
the dezense budget; (2) test the military 
feasibility of these objectives, including the 
contingency plans to effect them; (3) relate 
these plans to the nation’s military forces 
and weapons system; (4) assess the eco- 
nomic and fiscal feasibility and operational 
efficiency of deferse policy; (5) generate 
alternatives to the President’s defense pro- 
posals when they prove defective; and (6) 
oppose the President in order to effect its 
legislative determinations.” To accomplish 
these objectives Congress is to consolidate 
its committee system to establish an over- 
riding authority to each house called a 
National Policy Committee. These com- 
mittees would, sukject to a bow in the di- 
rection of Senate tradition, not only assume 
the functions of the military, appropria- 
tions, and foreign affairs committees and 
subcommittees, but rules as well. The 
committees would consult directly with the 
military departments, call in outside wit- 
nesses, and make use of the Legislative 
Reference Service to inform themselves 
well enough to override the executive when 
“necessary” and, in any case, to offer 
defense alternatives. 

Speaking of the Korean War, Professor 
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Kolodziej observes, “Once American lives 
were committed a majority in Congress 
could do little else except close ranks be- 
hind the President and acquiesce in his 
military and economic policies until the 
crisis had passed.” ‘There can be no quar- 
rel with such a statement. Generalized, 
it well expresses the imperatives of presi- 
dential leadership. And it serves to reveal 
the utopian nature of this book’s “positive” 
program. Professor Kolodziej recognizes 
the difficulty. If Congress “can seldom do 
much to overcome manifest weaknesses in 
defense policy . . . without simultaneously 
diminishing the effectiveness of the execu- 
tive branch,” he asks, “why then should 
it trouble to determine whether the ad- 
ministration’s strategic proposals are militar- 
ily, economically, and politically sound? ” 
His answer is that Congress is “a goal- 
directing institution.” So believed the 
Whigs, as have many jealous congressmen 
in every era of the nation’s history. But 
the American experiment in Congressional 
government failed even when times were 
more suitable for the effort. To take the 
“goal-directing” function of Congress as 
something more than a very broad general 
power that must, paradoxically—and con- 
stitutionally, be “directed” by the Presi- 
dent, would be to subvert presidential gov- 
ernment itself. The United States could 
not afford to take such a risk even should 
it wish to, which it manifestly does not. 
Stuart GERRY BROWN 
University of Hawaii 


Brett W. Hawxins. Nashville Metro: 
The Politics of City-County Consolida- 
tion. Pp. xii, 162. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Vanderbilt University Press, 1966. $5.00. 


In a summary case study of govern- 
mental consolidation in the metropolitan 
area of Nashville, Dr. Hawkins, now a 
mernber of the faculty at the University of 
Georgia, objectively examines the politics 
of the movement rather than the adminis- 
tration or the results. While some of the 
genuine sophistication of the study must 
be read between the lines, the book offers 
succinctly and intelligibly several areas of 
contribution: (1) an overview of varying 
professional value judgments of metro- 
politan governmental integration; (2) an 
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analytical history of the movement for con- 
solidation in the Nashville area from 1951 
to 1962; and (3) after-the-event interview 
sampling of voter support and opposition 
in the successful second submission to 
referendum, in 1962, of city-county con- 
solidation. 

That success required approval of voters 
separately in the city of Nashville and in 
the area of Davidson County outside the 
city. In 1958 city voters had approved 
consolidation but out-city voters had dis- 
approved. Between the two elections the 
city administration had annexed substantial 
areas without referendum, in accordance 
with state law, and had also imposed a 
tax on motor vehicles regularly using the 
city streets without regard to place of 
vehicle registration. These actions and 
others brought about a change of political 
balance, perhaps even a subtle shift from 
the thought of the city taking over the 
county to one of the county taking over 
the city. In 1962 the “old city” voted 
against consolidation, but the recently an- 
nexed areas provided the strength to obtain 
the necessary city majority. In the county 
outside, unincorporated suburban areas pro- 
vided the crucial favorable votes. 

Resentment of annexation or fear of 
domination helped to provide, in a vastly 
complex situation, a new atmosphere al- 
most the inverse of that usually encoun- 
tered in efforts to consolidate central cities 
and their suburban rings. The oft-told 
story of defeat became one of victory, and 
county-mindedness rather than city con- 
trol came into political vogue at least for 
the present. The new charter provides, 
however, differing taxation and programs 
in an urban district and in a general serv- 
ices district. Smaller municipalities may 
retain their charters. It is significant that 
many Negro opponents considered consoli- 
dation a dilution of their political strength, 
and evidences of strongest support from 
the best educated and perhaps the best 
housed are also poignantly indicative of 
social cleavage. 

Dr. Hawkins is inclined to regard Nash- 
ville’s “success story” as sui generis (p. 
139); but his recognition that other places 
may develop similar patterns of stress is 
likely to be right. Indeed, that stress is 
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already encouraging new adherents of the 
concept of enlarged powers for metropoli- 
tan counties. The rewarding account of 
the politics of consolidation is also a revela- 
tion of the political stupidity of a muni- 
cipality in antagonizing its growing sub- 


urbs. Suburbia, if ever really aroused, 
may reverse municipal annexation in 
America. 


FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 
Professor and Director 
Bureau of Governmental Research 
University of Maryland 


Epwarp J. BersussE The United States 
in Puerto Rico, 1898-1900. Pp. xii, 
274. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1966, $7.50. 


The books of Thomas Mathews, Charles 
Goodsell, and Robert Anderson on Puerto 
Rico since the 1930’s and the broader, 
livelier, and more opinionated study of 
Gordon Lewis (Puerto Rico: Freedom 
and Power in the Caribbean) are finally 
making available in English the political 
and institutional history of our much-ne- 
glected Caribbean island “commonwealth.” 
This book by Father Berbusse adds im- 
portant brushstrokes to the picture by 
tracing many sources of tension between 
Puerto Rico and the United States during 
the period of change of sovereignty. 

The study is broader than its title indi- 
cates. Part I (73 pp) provides a useful 
synthesis of Puerto Rico’s evolution within 
the Spanish empire during the nineteenth 
century. Attention is paid to the need and 
the pressures for reform in the areas of 
political status, social structure, economic 
development, education, and role of the 
church. The autonomous charter granted 
by Spain (1897-1898) is used as a bench- 
mark for appraising the amount of self-rule 
later granted by the United States. That 
the nineteenth-century options of assimila- 
tion, autonomy, and independence are still 
open—if not equally live—in the “dy- 
namic” Puerto Rico of today is eloquent 
testimony to the recalcitrancies of history. 
Father Berbusse strives to give scrupul- 
ously fair explications; but when he con- 
trasts the “ngid rationalism” and “short- 
sightedness” of Puerto Rico’s leading in- 
tellectuals—Hostos, Acosta, and Brau— 
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with the ‘Thomistic wisdom purveyed 
througk the p-ofoundly philosophic texts of 
Jaime Balmes at Puerto Rico’s Diocesan 
Seminary, the partt pris drops its camou- 
flage. 

Part II cortains a balanced and realistic 
account of United States military govern- 
ment under ‘senerals Brooke, Henry, and 
Davis and cf the beginnings of civilian 
rule under Gcvernor Allen. The provisions 
of the Foraker Act of 1900 are analyzed 
as a comple= American response to pre- 
vailing cond tions in politics, law, eco- 
nomic life, -eligion, education, and pub- 
lic werks. The author feels the Act 
itself to have beer: “a possible, though not 
generous, inerpretation of the [United 
States] constitution, of judicial precedents, 
and oi the Treaty of Paris” (p. 168) 
A whole chapter is devoted to problems of 
church-state =ducation, and a sketchy con- 
clusion points to enduring problems that 
stem from th=se critical years. 

It is interesting to compare this study 
‘ with David F. Healy’s similar one, The 
Unitéd States in Cuba, 1898-1902 (Madi- 
son, 1963). Healy’s book is better organ- 
ized, more -natter-of-fact, more self-con- 
tained. and more restricted to American 


sources and viewpoints. Berbusse’s book , 


seems somev hat unfinished and keeps over- 
flowing its narrow timespan. Yet, perhaps, 
it should command more attention because 
of its concen with ideas and its author’s 
sensitivity so the conditions of Puerto 
Rican societ? and to the diverse personali- 
ties who prcvided island leadership at the 
turn of the century. 
RICHARD M. Morse 
Professor >f History 

Yale University 


GORDON CoNNECL-SMiTH. The Inter- 
Amsrican System Pp xi, 376. 
York: Orford University Press, under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1966. $8.75. 


In this trenchant study an “outsider” 
takes a long. hard look at the inter-Ameri- 
can system and offers his views on what it 
adds up to. (Neither North American nor 
Latin Amer can, the author is Lecturer in 
International Affairs, Department of Extra- 
Mural Stud-es, at the University of Hull ) 


New: 
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His examination of the system begins with 
an account of the First International Con- 
ference of American States in 1890 and of 
the subsequent conferences and congresses 
that were the essence of the system until 
the establishment of the Organization of 
American States (OAS) at the ninth con- 
ference in 1948. He then proceeds with a 
careful analysis of the purposes, princi- 
ples, and structure of the OAS, its relation- 
ship to the United Nations, and its suc- 
cesses and failures in performing its main 
functions: safeguarding international peace 
and security in the hemisphere, promoting 
economic and social development in Latin 
America, and encouraging cultural and juri- 
dical co-operation among all the member 
states. 

Of special interest to the American reader 
is the author’s running, commentary on all 
this. At every stage of his analysis Mr. 
Connell-Smith sets forth the view that the 
inter-American system is a precarious bal- 
ancing of ‘dissimilar, even conflicting, goals 
and interests—those of the United States 
—the powerful “‘one’—-on the one hand, 
and those of the Latin-American states— 
the nearly powerless “twenty’--on the 
other. The system is “not a natural group- 
ing” but rather a marriage of convenience. 
“Tt has served to mitigate what is basically 
a delicate relationship because of the ex- 
cessive imbalance of power in the hemi- 
sphere” (p. 329). l 

As he sees it, the United States has 
always regarded the system as a device for 
securing Latin-American acquiescence in its | 
own policy objectives—United States he- 
gemony in the western hemisphere, the sale 
of United States exports, and the invest- 
ment of United States capital in Latin- 
American countries, and—after the onset 
of the Cold War—resistance against inter- 
national communism. By contrast, the 
Latin-American states have tried, not very 
successfully, to make the system serve the 
dual purpose of restraining the United 
States from unwanted interference in their 
affairs and of gaining economic concessions 
from their rich and powerful neighbor. 

“Clearly,” Connell-Smith concludes, “the 
inter-American system has served the in- 
terests of the United States much more 
than it has those of the Latin American 
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countries ‘This, of course, is only a reflec- 
tion of the vast disparity of power within 
the hemisphere” (p. 323). The system 
works reasonably well, he thinks, when it 
is used to ease day-to-day relations among 
its member states; its basic weakness lies 
exposed whenever the United States, by 
taking unilateral action, refuses to let it 
deal with “vital issues affecting the interests 
of its most powerful member” (p. 335). 
HENRY WELLS 
Associate Professor of 
Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 


LILLIAN ESTELLE FisHer. The Last Inca 
Revolt: 1780-1783. Pp. mu, 426. Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1966. $6.95. 


Dr. Fisher’s story is about “the greatest 
and most extensive Indian revolution on 
the American continents,” the Revolt 
of Tupac Amaru, when Indians rebelled 
against the exactions of the corregidors 
without achieving an independent govern- 
ment. This tragic and bloody narrative 
has been told many times before, as by 
Pedro de Angelis in 1836, Joaquin Garcia 
Naranjo in 1912, Emilio del Solar in 1926, 
Daniel Valcárcel in 1947, and Boleslao 
Lewin in 1957. (La Rebelión de Tupac 
Amaru y los origenes de la emancipación 
americana, Buenos Aires: Hachette, 1957.) 
Lewin’s great work is not cited by Dr. 
Fisher, who mentions only a small prepara- 
tory essay published by him in 1943. 
Lewin’s definitive work remains indispens- 
able, with 334 pages on the historical ante- 
cedents and conditions of the revolt, 413 
pages narrating the action, and 203 pages 
of documents from nineteen South Amer- 
ican archives and collections. 

The justification for Dr. Fisher to retell 
the story is in her documents, which were 
not all available to Lewin. As she explains, 
the late Professor H. I. Priestley, then 
director of the Bancroft Library at Ber- 
keley, procured for her copies of manu- 
scripts in the National Library and Na- 
tional Archives of Peru, which were later 
destroyed in the fire of 1943, Some of this 
documentation was not used before, and it 
confers upon Dr. Fisher’s account an au- 
thority which supplements all previous nar- 
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rations in the measure that she has had 
access to unused materials. How much of 
it was not available to historians before 
1943 remains to be determined: certainly 
Dr. Fisher now tells the story with an un- 
precedented wealth of detail. 

She gives no critique of sources or of 
earlier narrations; there is no explanation 
of the complicated anthropological setting; 
she says nothing about the larger matrix 
within which the revolt unfolded; the maps 
are summary; her identification with the 
setting seems archival; and the writing is 
dangerously close to an annalistic chroni- 
cle. Events are narrated rather than ex- 
plained. 

To defend these methods is difficult in 
an age when historians are not only reluc- 
tant to tell what happened, but eager to 
take issue with colleagues and predecessors. 


- They are also overly prone to abstract or 


probabilistic explanations and are profes- 
sionally indentured to writing at extreme 
length about statistical matters. 

To Dr. Fisher’s credit it must be said 
that she has placed her documents in a 
narrative context without losing the unique- 
ness and the detailed texture of events. 
Her book on the Revolt might also have 
presented us with the new documents in- 
stead of her narration, but, as it is, students 
will be grateful for this amplification of the 
chronicle, knowing that her primary sources 
are now available in transcripts at the 
Bancroft Library and not lost forever in 
the fire of 1943. 

GEORGE KUBLER 

Robert Lehman Professor 

of the History of Art 
Yale University 


EUROPEAN HISTORY AND 
GOVERNMENT 


ALLEN Durres The Secret Surrender. 
Pp vill, 268. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1966 $595. 

When intelligence men choose to remi- 
nisce, historians, like everyone else, are 
likely to be intrigued. Telling tales of un- 
dercover operations is captivating enough, 
but there is also the possibility that some 
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fragment of recent history might become 
more intelligible. 

The retired director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency (CIA) provides here a 
detailed account of what seems to have 
been his crowning achievement as wartime 
Office of Strategic Services (OSS) chief in 
Switzerland, namely, Operation Sunrise 
which led to the surrender of the German 
forces in North Italy on May 2, 1945. 
To be sure, arranging secret surrenders had 
not been his mission as Washington defined 
it when Mr. Dulles was placed in Switzer- 
land m November, 1942 and later. His 
job was to furnish Washington with “intel- 
ligence about whet was happening in Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary and in the 
Balkans.” Intelligence-gathering might help 
the cause of the Grand Alliance; surrender- 


arranging, certain to rouse Russian sus- 


picions, could wreck it. 

The best intelligence source on Germany, 
code-named George Wood, developed in the 
summer of 1943 when a key official in the 
German Foreign Cffice chose to collaborate. 
From his vantag2 point as the man in 
charge of: screeninz and distributing for ac- 
tion the cable trafic between Berlin and 
the German missions all over the world, 
George Wood furnished a mass of material 
on Japanese developments, the V-weapons, 
the effects of Allied bombings, German 
planning, and the “flatly defiant satellites” 
of the Axis. It was of such quality that 
President Roosevelt read much of it him- 
self 

However, it was not co-operative German 
diplomats who engineered Operation Sun- 
rise. It was rather the unlikely group of 
SS officers around Obergruppenfihrer Karl 
Wolff, the highest-ranking SS general in 
Italy, that had the ideas and took the risks. 
Upsetting the stereotype we have of the 
SS, Wolff emerges from the account as a 
decent fellow who after he was assigned to 
Italy in 1943 set himself the task of finding 
a road to peace and risked everything to 
reach it. The scory of Wolff’s making 
contact with 11C—Mr. Dulles’s number 
as operative—the vicissitudes of keeping 
things going, and the “secret surrender” — 
which, however, ceme only five days before 
the general collapse and too late to be of 
much significance—is told with love for the 
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craft of intelligence as well as with an eye 
on the “whodunit” public. 

Of particular interest are the author’s 
views on the uncondizional surrender pol- 
icy, the details concerning the Russian re- 
action to Sunrise, and the author’s assertion 
that this reaction “had given President 
Roosevelt his first nasty jolt in his experi- 
ence with the Soviets’ Historians will be 
in even greater debt if 110 chooses next to 
open the George Wood file. 


MARIN PUNDEFF 


Professor of History 
San Fernando Valley State College 


Kerra EuBANK. The Summit Confer- 
ences of 1919-60. Pp. xi, 225. Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1966. $5.95. 


The places read like the highlights of an 
itinerary for an organized twenty-one-day 
tour so popular today: Paris, Munich, 
Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam, Geneva, and 
Paris. Indeed, even the prerequisite of 
having the tour begin and end at the same 
place is here—and, for that matter, what 
better place than Paris. Yet to Professor 
Eubank they are more than geographic 
names, for they are bound together by the 
fact that in each of these places, covering 
the years 1919-1960, international meetings 
of world leaders were held. And what has 
made these meetings significant for par- 
ticularized study was that they were “sum- 
mit conferences” and as such “represented 
an innovation in the history of diplomacy.” 
They were meetings where actual heads of 
state—“‘three, four or more’—~met per- 
sonally to negotiate world problems: ‘“In- 
stead of striped-pants diplomats, elected 
politicians [free from] legal technicalities 
[or] protocol” would make decisions and 
“because of their power . . . could deter- 
mine policy and immediately put it into 
action.” 

The résumés of these seven “Summit 
Conferences”-—-a name attached to them 
from words used in 1953 by that master 
phrasemaker Winston Churchill when he 
called for a conference “at the summit of 
nations’——are recounted brilliantly with a 
minimum of words that are at the same 
time perceptive and diegnostic. The short, 
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sharp, acute, and informative vignettes of 
the personalities at these conferences mag- 
nificently portray these world figures with 
all their foibles and fallibilities contained 
in the word human Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s jokes, Stalin’s suspicious nature, 
Wilson’s messianic feeling, and the like. 
The atmosphere in which these person- 
alities operated, and at the same time 
produced, at the conferences, is so artis- 
tically drawn that it cannot escape the 
reader; there is Stalin saying: “we chiefs 
of state have more power than a com- 
mittee”; or FDR commenting: “the three 
of us, and only the three of us, can find 
the solution to the still unresolved ques- 
tions”; or Hitler “yelling” about the Czech 
treatment of the Sudetens; or Truman in- 
sisting: “I don’t want just to discuss, I 
want to decide ” 

But all this is only the backdrop, the 
stage, for Professor Eubank’s most impor- 
tant contribution: the “Verdict” as he him- 
self calls it in his last chapter. Having 
given himself the assignment of telling “the 
story of the summit conferences, the value 
of its method of negotiation, and its weak- 
nesses,” he minces no words in ably demon- 
strating “their disappointing results.” But 
equally vital is his scholarly caution that 
“their record is proof that meetings of 
heads of governments alone will not solve 
the ills of the world” despite the “host of 
myths” they have bred and the “influence 
[they have had] on recent history.” And 
then to answer the rhetorical question why, 
he articulates with clarity and conviction 
a bill of particulars that is so convincing 
that its impact cannot be ignored: “none 
of these summit conferences proved that 
the heads of government performed better, 
quicker, more accurately, or more effici- 
ently than their foreign ministers or their 
professional diplomats”; “these conferences 
failed to bridge the basic differences be- 
tween the power blocs”; “the leaders may 
side-step basic difficulties”: “because of the 
prestige involved, the heads of state may 
hesitate to bluntly confront each other”: 
leaders may “play off one opponent against 
another”; heads: of state cannot “devote 
full time to the task without keeping one 
ear cocked to domestic problems in Wash- 
ington, London, or Paris”; nor can “states- 
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men quietly negotiate like medieval monks 
seeking heaven.” 

This is a valuable book It is more than 
just a report of the past to help quide us 
—statesmen and citizens alike—when, as is 
inevitable, crises in the near and distant 
future produce the chant.for “meetings at 
the summit.” It is a realistic appraisal 
that since “none of the conferences ever 
met in a power vacuum, and none will 
ever do so,” the need for “quiet diplomacy 
without publicity, presidents, and prime 
ministers” still exists 

BENJAMIN MUNN ZIEGLER 

Bertrand Snell Professor 

of Political Science 
Amherst College 


Heesert J. Srro. World Politics: The 
Global System. Pp. xx, 345 Homewood, 
D.: Dorsey Press, 1966. $6.75. 


“The goal of world politics must be the 
development of world politics. Without 
its development, world politics would run 
down to its own and mankind’s end” (p 
322). Thus, in the last paragraph of his 
book, Professor Herbert Spiro of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania states the key 
theme of his book. He rejects definitions 
of politics in terms of power, and of formal 
institutions possessing a monopoly of legiti- 
mate violence, or capable of making au- 
thoritative allocations of values. Such 
definitions, he feels, have unnecessarily and 
unfortunately separated the study of poli- 
tics within states from the study of inter- 
national politics. They have contributed 
also to the divorce between systems ap- 
proaches which call attention to inter- 
national law and diplomacy as contrasted 
with power and conflict-oriented approaches 
which stress military violence and strategic 
calculations 

Instead, Spiro proposes that power be 
thought of in terms of a broader concept 
of issue-processing or the flow of policy. 
He argues that a political system “can 
exist wherever people are concerned about 
common problems and are engaged in co- 
operation and conflict in efforts to solve 
these problems” (p 50). Utilizing a model 
of the political system which he published 
in 1962, Spiro presents a formal and for- 
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midable sckeme of analysis based on two 
basic dimensions of variation of issues’ 
procedural-cubstantive and fundamental- 
circumstant al. Issues are perceived in 
terms of various combinations of these 
characterist cs: that is, the goal of sta- 
bility—cons-itutional problems—generates 
fundamenta -procedural issues; the goal of 
flexibility——or example, economic prob- 
lems—generates procedural-circumstantial 
issues; the zoal of efficiency—power prob- 
lems—generates circumstantial-substantive 
issues; and the goal of effectiveness—cul- 
tural problens—zenerates substantive-fun- 
damental issues Each of these goals is 
related, respectively, when it is exaggerated 
as a goal, zo pathological political styles 
which Spirc terms: legalism, pragmatism, 
violence, and ideclogism. Actors in a politi- 
cal system, to be responsible, need fore- 
knowledge, -bility to choose, resources, and 
a commitment or purpose by the system 
itself to the norm of responsibility, each 
of which is directly related, in turn, to the 
basic political goels and styles. Issue pro- 
cessing is aso analyzed in terms of four 
correspondirg phases: formulation, delib- 
eration, resc.utior, and solution 

On the bisis of this model, Spiro first 
demonstrate how he would apply the 
framework to an ‘analysis of selected inter- 
national issuæs at different periods of time 
He elaborates his critique of the estab- 
lished approaches used in studying world 
politics: international law and diplomatic 
history; the United Nations as a political 
system; and military strategy and balance 
of power theories. To this writer, one of 
his best chepters, relating the emergence 
of new states to world politics, includes a 
presentation of tke novel point that, since 
parallels car be drawn between political 
development in these new states and the 
development of a world political system. 
statesmen from these countries may make 
significant contributions to the develop- 
ment of wor.d politics His closing chap- 
ter stresses the importance of conflicting 
ideologies as a barrier to world politics and 
pleads for at invigorated political philoso- 
phy that misht bridge the gaps between 
rival doctrincs, which are not as far apart, 
substantively as they are made to seem 
He thinks this might be accomplished by 
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a new formulation, in procedural but non- 
legal terms, of the concept of responsibility 
Unfortunately, it is not possible in a 
short review to do more than hint at the 
complex and varied ideas which Spiro 
offers. Nor is it possible to offer a fair 
critique. To me, the weight of Spiro’s 
attack on the conventional wisdom in the 
field of comparative politics and inter- 
national relations is convincing, even where 
not original, but his own alternative formu- 
lation, while original, is not convincing. 

An underlying difficulty is methodological. 
his failure to distinguish between definitions 
and hypotheses and his tendency to treat 
hypotheses as definitions or as established 
facts. The work rejects institutional and 
structural categories of analysis in favor of 
functional and analytic concepts, but the 
result is to undermine if not destroy ex- 
planatory power This leads to shaky 
propositions which attribute political phe- 
nomena to cultural habits, personality 
traits, historical memories, and ideological 
orientations without considering alternative 
explanations in which structural distinctions 
are employed 

The most important of these distinctions 
is between patterns of decision-making in 
organizations—whose members commit 
themselves to obey authoritative decisions 
made and administered in legitimate ways 
—and patterns of bargaining, reciprocal 
influence, and manipulation—which occur 
in nonorganized social systems This dis- 
tinction corresponds, of course, to the old 
dichotomy between politics within a state 
and between states In effect, Spiro seems 
to me to be using a model hopefully suita- 
ble for nonorganized social systems as a 
universal framework fer politics within and 
between states. I would rather like to 
see him argue explicitly that political de- 
velopment requires the formation of or- 
ganizations in previously unorganized social 
systems, and hence a transformation of 
world politics along the lines of institu- 
tional structures which, in a multiplicity of 
forms, already characterize politics in na- 
tional states. 

In short, the need for the kind of book 
Spiro set out to write is compelling. It 
would show in an original as well as a con- 
vincing manner how defective the conven- 
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tional wisdom in this field is, and it would 
also present in this same manner a satis- 
factory alternative framework of analysis 
Frep W. Rices 
Fellow of the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences 
Stanford 
California 


Joseru ROTHSCHILD 
d'État Pp xii, 435 New York Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1966 $1000 
The role of Pilsudski in the destruction 

of the democratic experiment in eastern 

Europe has been subject to much contro- 

versy among historians, politicians, and 

coffee-house experts since the celebrated 
coup d’état of May, 1926 The controversy 
continues and is likely to remain unsettled 
even after the appearance of Joseph 

Rothschild’s impressive and detailed study 

of Pilsudskis political philosophy and 

action 

Rothschild has produced an impartial, 

methodical analysis of the events of 1926 

and their immediate antecedents and reper- 

cussions The coup d’état itself is dis- 
cussed in dramatic detail in six chapters; 
the search for consolidation and legitima- 
tion of the usurped power in another six 

Two excellent chapters are devoted to the 

impact of the coup on Poland’s foreign 

policy and economy, respectively, and two 
each to the historical and political back- 
ground and long-range consequences of 

Pilsudski’s action. 

The monograph is essentially a case 
study of seizure and consolidation of power 
in an “underdeveloped” country, the choice 
of Poland having been apparently deter- 
mined by the author’s interest in Pilsudski 
as a political rather than a Polish phe- 
nomenon. The element of historic con- 
tinuity and the significance of the historic 
legacy in consequential political action may 
readily be exaggerated; but, for the sake 
of scientific analysis, they cannot be ig- 
nored altogether. The background sketched 
by the author is narrow chronologically and 
conceptually with the result that there is 
little Polish in Pilsudski and in the political 
drama associated with the coup. Even if 
similarities exist in the political history of 
the “underdeveloped” countries of eastern 
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Europe and their counterparts elsewhere, 
there are specific national problems and 
characteristics rooted in the “objective his- 
torical conditions” of each Poland is not 
Bulgaria; Pilsudski is not Stamboliski any 
more than Nasser is Kwame Nkrumah or 
Castro, Tito Thus. Rothschild’s volume 
answers all questions related to the events 
of the 1920’s and most corollary problems 
on coups d’état and political techniques in 
societies comparable to interwar Poland’s 
but not necessarily those of Pilsudski’s 
Poland as such 

Exception may also be taken with 
Rothschild’s view that Pilsudski was the 
forerunner of the East European dictators 
of the 1930’s as well as to several other 
speculative contentions. But such objec- 
tions would not invalidate the essential 
correctness of his argument nor detract 
from the author’s outstanding scholarship 

STEPHEN FISCHER-GALATI 
Professor of History 
University of Colorado 


Harod MACMILLAN Winds of Change: 
1914-1939, Pp 584. New York: Harper 
& Row, 1966. $1000. 


There is more wind than change in this 
rather disappointing first volume of Harold 
Macmillan’s memoirs It is true that he 
was only a backbencher—a mildly rebel- 
lious Conservative backbencher—in the 
1920’s and 1930’s; but as a memoirist of 
this period he faces stiff competition from 
contemporaries such as Boothby, Duff 
Cooper, Fenner Brockway, and Hugh Dal- 
ton, not to speak of Leopold Amery, who 
was his senior. Macmillan was born in 
1894. After attending Eton and Balliol 
he entered the war in 1914 and was badly 
wounded ‘at the Somme in 1916: he did 
not fully recover until 1920. He became 
a member of the famous publishing firm 
founded by his grandfather, but tells us 
nothing of his work there. Indeed, it is 
a weakness of the book that nowhere does 
Macmillan drop his guard; his personality 
and his passions, the springs of his conduct, 
are never revealed He makes occasional 
attempts at the lighter touch: the vast 
family Christmases at Chatsworth—his 
wife was a daughter of the Duke of Devon- 
shire—a Guy Fawkes bonfire at his Sussex 
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home m which Neville Chamberlain was 
burnt in effigy, and the picture of himself 
lying wounded in a shell hole reading 
Aeschylus’ Prometheus in Greek. 

What we are mostly given is a potted 
history of the ‘tmes which flows along 
urbanzly, relying—more than is apparent 
from the footnote references—on many 
books and pamphlets relating to this period 
which “it has been my task to study in 
the course of preparing these chapters”; 
Eden’s memoirs, Wheeler-Bennett’s Mu- 
nich, and this reviewer’s history have been 
particularly drawn upon. Macmillan was 
a member of Eden’s group of dissidents 
over foreign polizy, but he also had links 
with Churchill; Zor a few months he re- 
signed the Conservative whip over the 
abandonment of sanctions against Italy in 
1936. Strangely, he omits those sharp 
criticisms of Chamberlain and of the Eden- 
ites whom he called “too soft and gentle- 
manlike,” which Harold Nicolson attributes 
to him in Diary and Letters 1930-1939 
(London, 1966, D. 397). Equally, he is 
“reticent when he should have the most to 
tell: cf the inner history of the Next Five 
Years Group of the mid-1930’s and of his 
own books, especially Reconsiruction and 
The Middle Way in which he advocated the 
sort of planning in a mixed economy which 
has since become commonplace. One would 
hardly guess from his brief account (pp. 
437-439) that the break-up of the Group 
came about because Macmillan, the Con- 
servative, wished to use it to launch a 
Popular Front against the national govern- 
ment and the Laodicean socialist, Clifford 
Allen, opposed this (Martin Gilbert, 
Plough My Own Furrow, London, 1965, 
pp. 312-323) This is the forgotten Mac- 
millan, unorthodox and open to the winds 
of chenge. 

C L. Mowat 

Prozessor of History 

University College of North Wales 


Bangor 


VERNON L. Loree The Outlawed Party: 
Social Democracy in Germany, 1878- 
1890. Pp vii, 374. Princeton, N.J.- 
Princeton University Press, 1966 $10.00 
The German cetastrophe and the subse- 

quent partition of Germany has been the 
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source of a renewed interest in the history 
of the German parties. The Social Demo- 
cratic party has received special attention 
among American, French, and German 
scholars, perhaps because it would seem 
that this party held a pivotal position in 
the transformation of the pseudoconstitu- 
tional structure of imperial Germany into 
a parliamentarian democracy. Mr. Lidtke’s 
book concentrates on the crucial years 
from 1878 to 1890, the period during which 
the party was threatened with extinction 
by the antisocialist law There already 
existed an extensive literature dealing with 
the fate of the party in this decade, begin- 
ning with Bernstein’s book about the so- 
clalist movement in Berlin and Franz 
Mehring’s Geschichte de deutschen Social 
demokratie and continuing through numer- 
ous studies produced in East Germany 
after 1945. Mr. Lidtke, however, sur- 
passes his predecessors both in comprehen- 
siveness and in solid information. In his 
introductory chapters he sets forth the posi- 
tion of the party during the 1870’s as one 
of isolation: “the Social Democrats could 
not embrace the nationalist values of most 
Germans,” and found themselves in oppo- 
sition to nearly every canon in the creed 
of the Second Reich. 

Nevertheless, the bill of 1878, which 
practically outlawed the party, caught the 
National Socialists completely by surprise 
and left them at first in bewilderment and 
disorder. The greater part of Mr. Lidtke’s 
work is dedicated to a detailed analysis of 
the party’s recovery from its initial shock 
and its triumphant survival. The brevity 
of this review forbids any account of the 
fight against oppression, but it must be 
noted that Mr. Lidtke’s study proves once 
more that the bark of imperial Germany 
was worse than its bite, that the police 
force was, on the whole, too incompetent 
and too inefficient to cope with the meth- 
ods used by the socialists to outflank the 
defenders of “law and order.” 

On the other hand, it would be erroneous 
to believe that the problems posed by the 
antisocialist law were limited to the dis- 
covery of ingenious methods to evade 
authority A new approach to the entire 
power structure as it existed in Germany 
after 1871 was demanded. The party 
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emerged from the struggle with a firm cer- 
tainty in socialist economics by repudiating 
the lure of state socialism and embracing 
the tenets of dogmatic Marxism. How- 
ever, the attitude of the party toward 
problems of political theory and practice 
remained vacillating and uncertain In 
both fields a political danger to the second 
empire was inherent. The “new course” 
initiated by William II completely failed 
to overcome the fears and apprehensions 
of the working class, nay, it deepened them 
with pronouncements such as that of “die 
vaterlandslosen Gesellen.” 

Mr. Lidtke shares the opinion of those 
historians who consider the twelve years 
of struggle against the antisocialist law as 
an heroic period in which a great challenge 
had been confronted “with courage, intelli- 
gence, and ultimate success.” We are in- 
clined to concur ın this estimate as far as 
the immediate results of the fight are con- 
cerned. It was a test of fire from which 
the German socialist movement emerged 
united and in possession of a firm organi- 
zation both in trade unions and in its 
parliamentary representation. Yet it should 
not be overlookd that the fight against the 
antisocialist law also had a traumatic effect 
on the party as a whole, which lasted up 
to 1914. There was a deep-rooted fear 
among the leaders of the Social Democrats 
that an international crisis, especially a 
major war, might bring on new measures 
of oppression which would throw the 
masses of the party into “Not und Elend.” 
Confronted with the dilemma of either 
enduring a second period of oppression or 
voting for the war credits, the party con- 
sidered the latter as the lesser of two 
evils. Thus, one must conclude that the 
victory which the party had achieved in 
its struggle against the socialist law carried 
long-term effects which led the party into 
one of its most fateful decisions, that is, 
to lend support to the imperial government 
at the outbreak of World War I. 

Mr. Lidtke’s book is limited to the short- 
term consequences of the party’s struggle 
for survival, and his conclusions are sound 
and fair-viewed in the perspective of 
1890. In a number of appendices he re- 
prints the Gotha program of 1875, the 
Erfurt program of 1891, and the anti- 
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socialist law of 1878 In addition, there 
1s a bibliographical essay on the literature 
of the Social Democratic party which 
covers much more than the twelve years 
forming the topic of the book, and which 
every scholar concerned with German his- 
tory will find very valuable. 
GERHARD Masur 

Visiting Professor of History 

University of California 

Berkeley 


Roy Pierce. Contemporary French Politti- 
cal Thought. Pp. x, 276. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1966. $5.75. 


This lucid, reflective, and precise account 
of six of France’s most earnest political 
thinkers is a perfect introduction to the 
generation that came of age in the decade 
before 1939 and reached its maturity in 
the years since 1945. The approach to 
politics of Emmanuel Mounier, Simone 
Weil, Albert Camus, Jean-Paul Sartre, Ber- 
trand de Jouvenal, and Raymond Aron is 
prefaced by consideration of their separa- 
tion from Alain’s liberalism, Maurrassian 
Traditionalism, and French Marxism. The 
spirit and shared historical experiences of 
this generation are deftly outlined. The 
central concerns of each thinker and the 
limits of his thought are discussed with 
sympathy, insight, and a studied effort at 
balance and symmetry. 

Pierce’s style is of such translucence that 
the diction and temperament of each writer 
are visible throughout the analysis of their 
thought. The stress is on the achieve- 
ments of each thinker; criticism is intro- 
duced to open rather than to close discus- 
sion. The examination of Simone Weil is 
particularly welcome because in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries her religious and contem- 
plative presence has overshadowed her 
intense political awareness. It is good to 
be reminded of her human comprehension 
of the relationships between subordination, 
oppression, necessity, and liberty. 

The discussion of Camus is supported by 
an astute use of his earliest writings in 
Alger-Republicain and Le Soir Republicain 
His optimism is correctly emphasized, but 
that optimism concerned man more than 
it did the political prospects of the West. 
Professor Pierce’s account of Sartre mar- 
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vellously captures the tension and anmety 
of Sartre whose inner world is analogous 
to that of Picasso’s; a dualistic universe 
is the norm for both men. Pierce insists 
that Sartre’s expectation of the success of 
communism rests not on evidence, but on 
hope. Thus, Sartre appears closer to Em- 
manuel Mounier and the Christian tradi- 
tion than either he or Pierce recognizes. 

As the excellent Bibliography of this 
book notes, there are no full-length studies 
of the political thought of Bertrand de 
Jouvenal or Raymond Aron. The chapters 
on Jouvenal and Aron are an excellent 
beginning for such studies. Jouvenal’s 
classical approach to the analysis of power 
is deftly treated, but the impression re- 
mains that his thought is at the most 
obliquely relevant to contemporary politi- 
cal analysis. Professor Pierce observes that 
Aron is “more explicitly concerned with 
the meaning and function of political 
thought” than any of the other political 
thinkers examined in this book. Aron in 
the tradition of Tocqueville seeks to lessen 
the conflicts inherent in the egalitarian and 
hierarchical tendencies of modern indus- 
trial society. 

The thinkers -epresented in this fine 
study are to be compared to their prede- 
cessors of the Enlightenment who had also 
completed their essential work at mid- 
century. The subsequent decades made the 
thought of the philosophes universal. A 
similar success by those considered in this 
important book would measurably contrib- 
ute to a more reasonable and just political 
order. The Fifth Republic has, however, 
not yet made clear how sensitively it 
listens to its greatest philosophes. 

Epwarp T. GARGAN 

Professor of History 

University of Wisconsin 


Erisa A. CARRILLO. Alcide De Gasperi. 
The Long Apprenticeship. Pp. viii, 185 
Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1955. $5.50. 


When Mussolini and his Fascist regime 
went down in defeat and ignominy in 
World War HU, Italy was fortunate in pos- 
sessing a number of political figures who 
had meéintained their integrity throughout 
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the two decades of Fascist rule. Some of 
these men had sought exile abroad, such 
as Don Luigi Sturzo and Count Sforza, 
whereas others had remained in Italy. In 
this latter group, no one was to become 
more important than Alcide De Gasper, 
Premier of Italy from 1945 to 1954. 

The present volume deals with De Gas- 
peri’s life from his birth as an Austrian 
subject in the Trentino in 1881 to his 
appointment as Italan Premier on Decem- 
ber 10, 1945. The author presents a color- 
ful picture of the conflict of nationalities 
in the Trentino under Hapsburg rule. A 
strong democrat and profoundly believing 
Christian throughout his entire life, De 
Gasperi sought to combine in his years as 
an Austrian subject his love of liberty with 
his realization that in politics the formula 
of “all or nothing” was not compatible with 
practical accomplishments. 

Following Austria’s defeat in World War 
I, the Trentino became a part of Italy, 
and De Gasperi quickly emerged as a lead- 
ing personality ım the “Paristo Popolare 
Itakano,” the large and influential Catholic 
party founded in 1919. The period of 
1919 to 1922 was dominated by the rise 
of Fascism. De Gasperi was temperamen- 
tally, intellectually, and morally opposed 
to the Blackshirt elements of violence and 
terror. After the March on Rome and the 
Fascist segure of power in 1922, De Gas- 
peri at first thought that his party could 
tame the Fascist government and move- 
ment through co-operation rather than 
through opposition, as was unsuccessfully 
urged by Sturzo. However, after the So- 
cialist Deputy Matteotti was murdered by 
Mussolini’s thugs in 1924, De Gaspen 
lost the last hope that a compromise with 
Fascism was possible, and engaged in 
activities hostile to the regime. Hounded 
by the police all over Italy, De Gaspen 
was finally apprehended in 1927, sentenced, 
and imprisoned for a vear. After his re- 
lease, he found employment in the Vatican 
library on a very modest salary. Although 
De Gasperi felt grateful to the Vatican for 
having helped him personally in a period of 
distress, he felt deeply concerned about 
the excessive sympathies publicly expressed 
by Church leaders in behalf of Mussolini 
and his regime: “The general attitude of 
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subservience on the part of prelates dis- 
tressed De Gaspern, who found their char- 
acterization of Mussolini as a ‘man of 
Providence’ incomprehensible” (p. 112). 

Living in relative obscurity in the 1930's, 
De Gasperi nevertheless kept up some old 
political contacts and published articles 
under different pen names both in Italy and 
abroad. World War II stirred him into 
more intensive action. Particularly after 
Italy’s entry into the war in 1940, De 
Gasperi was fully convinced that the 
United States would eventually be in the 
war, too, and that Italy’s defeat was in- 
evitable. He continued his clandestine 
political work even after Rome fell under 
Nazi rule in September, 1943. From the 
Allied liberation of Rome in June, 1944, 
De Gasperi was a member of the cabinet 
and quickly established himself as the 
greatest Italian statesman since Cavour 

The author promises us a second volume 
on De Gasperi as premier. Her present 
volume—all too lean—is an outstanding 
achievement among American studies of 
recent and contemporary Italy. Although 
she occasionally defends the Vatican against 
De Gaspen’s criticisms of its pro-Fascist 
policies and attitudes, her judgment is in 
general extremely fair and well balanced. 
The effect of the book is heightened by 
the disciplined style tending toward under- 
statement rather than overstatement 

This reviewer is confident that in later 
historical perspective De Gasperi will be 
judged as the most important Christian 
Democratic leader after World War II, not 
only in his own country but in Europe 
as a whole. While there are certain paral- 
lels between De Gasperi’s and Adenauer’s 
career, for example, De Gasperi will be 
judged the greater statesman. 

WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Santa Barbara 


BELDEN PAuLson, with Aramos Ricci. The 
Searchers. Conflict and Communism in 
an Italian Town. Translated from the 
Italian by Lisa Paulson. Pp. xviii, 360. 
Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1966. $6 95. 
In 1966 more than 450,000 Italians left 

the land to swell the new proportions of 
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Italy’s urbanization, and the government’s 
statistical agency predicted that by 1975 
there would be virtually no population 
living on the land under the age of fifty. 
This demographic phenomenon has hap- 
pened before in peninsular history. By the 
first century, the Roman Campagna, with 
which this book deals, was sparsely dotted 
with gentlemen-farmers’ villas, but peasant 
agriculture was almost nonexistent. Only 
in Tuscany and in the Po Valley was agri- 
culture a people’s business. Today, of 
course, imperial economics is not similarly 
the cause of urbanization, although Italy’s 
industrialization in the post-World War IU 
period has been rapid and widespread and 
rests heavily upon the fact that as much 
as a seventh of the economy’s gross product 
1s dependent upon exports, chiefly indus- 
trial in character. 

In simple terms, higher cash-wages, con- 
tractually defined, shorter workdays, and 
improved living facilities in urban areas 
create an attraction that overwhelms the 
day-long responsibilities of subsistence, 
“status-limited,” tenant farming that was 
the basis of Italy’s picturesque, but none- 
theless relatively miserable, agricultural life 
in the hilly and mountainous areas that 
make up 70 per cent of Italy. As long 
before, although Tuscany has also felt this 
rural depopulation seriously, the Po Valley 
continues to be agriculturally productive— 
but only by an industrial pattern of culti- 
vation and labor management that is not 
economically applied to hilly country. 

Central and southern Italy present dra- 
matic evidence of this demographic change. 
The rural conglomerations of people that 
make up the citizenry of the hill towns 
must either modify the nature of the old 
town by offering urbanized economic oppor- 
tunity, or the town itself becomes mori- 
bund, as many have already become. 

Nearly 60 per cent of Italians now live 
in urban environments. Urbanization has 
been swift in these years and plainly in- 
volves a spiritual dimension concomitant 
with the change in a way of life. Certainly, 
since Italy’s first wave of industrialization 
at the turn of the twentieth century, there 
has been a deepening consciousness of the 
need for enlightenment, less romantic than 
the bourgeois nationalism of the Risorgi- 
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mento, for € new value system that would 
reject the static and Catholic social struc- 
ture of porer aad superstition that had 
been the rub in hese rural areas for cen- 
turies. Whetever was new should promise 
not just a modern criterion of life, but 
some tangibe symbol of tmborghesimento 
—of getting on ın a world of new penates 
such as the Eutomobile, which gave mobility 
to a peasanc hitherto isolated in his hill 
community. There has thus been restless- 
ness and seerch which the political history 
of Italy during the past five decades has 
amply demcnstra-ed. 

This search is the essence of Mr. Paul- 
son’s sensitive, revealing, and thoroughly 
first-class bcok. Even though his subjects 
are Italian and local—the folk of the 
province of Rome with whom he deals are 
not Calabrians nor Tuscans nor Yugoslavs 
—his reportage describes a humanistic pro- 
cess in intimate community terms. He has 
used the tage recorder in admirably sensi- 
ble fashion :hat methodologically oriented 
academicians might study to advantage. 
The book is a series of recorded interviews 
—case studizs—personal outlooks, and in- 
dividual merories spanning the past thirty 
years of a -own that has passed through 
the bankrup'cy of Fascism and now makes 
its protest tarough a majority Communist 
vote. But & is far more than a series of 
lucidly anno:ated conversations, and it ap- 
proaches ths category of enriched, inti- 
mately documented social history. The 
town itself, Castelfuoco, in which he has 
worked with the able intellectual compan- 
ionship of Mr. Ricci, a native, is but thirty 
miles from Rome. The enticements and 
stimuli of -he metropolis are thus real 
enough, at he same time that the cam- 
panilismo of Castelfuoco still provides the 
spiritual frame for these wondering citizens, 
caught in a sharp transition from the- old 
to the new An interesting side point 
emerges here. The United States is a non- 
factor for most of these people. Its power 
is obvious; is value system is an unknown; 
yet it is waving the war against commu- 
nism. 

In his comment on and conversation with 
a disenchanted ex-Communist party secre- 
tary (p 295), Paulson finds a very Italian 
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heart of the matter. “The story of Amleto 
points out the illusion of all stereotypes, 
of ‘isms’ and ‘movements,’ and returns one 
to the sanctity of the individual. Amleto 
sees good and bad men who are communists 
and democrats and fascists and Catholics, 
but he does not see great differences, in 
the final analysis, between the movements. 
Each refutes individual dignity and bars 
the individual’s quest for real liberty and 
truth.” Yet this view is not solely Italian. 
For all its parochial frame, and an author’s 
empathy for a town perhaps confronted 
with economic and cultural extinction, the 
message comes loud and clear in the alien- 
ated age of computers. It is a moral 
report in this sense, but it lacks little 
needed by the comparative social critic or 
general reader inevitably involved in the 
study of a wider world of change. The 
conflict with communism becomes a local 
problem, although it first drew the author 
to the town, but, as he discovered, “all the 
people, and what they have to say, are 
part of the central political problem of our 
age.’ This is an important book, well 
done. 
E. A. BAYNE 
Associate for Italy, Israel, Iran, and 
Somalia 
American Universities Field Staff 
New York City 


RoBert Katz. Death in Rome, Pp. xvii, 
334. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1966. $6.95. 

This book deals with an event singled 
out from among hundreds of the kind 
which occurred in the Second World War. 
The event consisted of a bomb attack by 
Roman partisans—sixteen in number—on 
a column of German SS Police—killing 
thirty-five—and a German reprisal on the 
civilan population—executing three hun- 
dred and fifty-five. 

It is at no time made clear why the 
author was drawn to so detailed a re- 
creation of this particular incident; though 
he plainly feels that it has a significance 
that has been overlooked by history. With 
immense effort and elaborate procedures— 
interviewing, documentation, footnotes, and 
bibliographies—he has set to work to retell 
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a story and to give it an adequate setting 
in the stream of time. 

The effort does not succeed with this 
reviewer. In fact, it 1s hard to envisage 
the audience with which it might succeed. 
The treatment is essentially journalistic, 
striving for ummediacy of effect, but letting 
all other qualities go. The event is not 
raised to tragedy by any convincing human 
sympathy and literary skill. Nor is it 
given any general meaning by an analytical 
handling of motives, circumstances, pres- 
sures, and purposes. Finally, the history 
itself is blurred by an attempt to argue 
that the event need not have taken place 
at all if only a few key persons—notably 
Pope Pius XII—had acted as the author 
wished instead of as they did. There is 
no need to list the author’s biases. They 
will be easily found by anyone who picks 
up the volume. 

Partisans were undeniably brave. Nazis 
and Fascists were undeniably capable of 
brutalities. But the reader is obliged, 
however unwillingly, to think that Musso- 
lini’s words, when he was informed of the 
incident, come closest to the heart of the 
matter: “the bomb that killed . . . the 
awful reaction . . . did not change the 
destiny of the war.” And the reader can 
well add that the subsequent attempts on 
all sides to make propaganda capital out of 
the event have been equally without an 
influence on destiny. Death in Rome adds 
nothing to the record of human behavior 
under stress, nor is it a required book for 
the readers of THE ANNALS. 

WILLIAM REITZEL 

Newport 

Rhode Island 


ELIZABETH CHAPIN FURBER. Changing 
Views on British History: Essays on 
Historical Writing since 1939, Pp. xiv, 
418. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1966. $9.00. 


Professional students of history, lke 
other specialists, have become increasingly 
aware that they live in times when the older 
viewpoints and techniques become obsoles- 
cent with startling speed. The present 
volume, entirely by American scholars, 
attempts to characterize the literature 
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written by historians for historians that has 
appeared since 1939. Eleven of the four- 
teen essays deal with the main stream of 
English—-British—history from the Anglo- 
Saxons to about 1950; three essays discuss 
the recent historiography of Scotland, Ire- 
land, and the Empire-Commonwealth. This 
work has been constructed with tender 
loving care, the tremendous number of 
citations being practically errorless, while 
an impeccable index of authors runs to 
more than six hundred names. Yet since 
all the contributions have been published 
before, the editor necessarily rode with a 
loose rein, and each essay stands on its 
own merits. As with all bibliographical 
work, the problem of terminal date is 
prickly. Cutoff years range from 1958 
to 1965, but since the authors are engaged 
in selective commentary rather than bib- 
liography, the student interested in “chang- 
ing views” will not quibble. 

What can the reviewer say about so 
many informative and title-packed essays 
on sO many more fields than one person 
can know well? Some authors are more 
evaluative in their emphasis, some more 
descriptive; most select articles for citation 
as well as books, one does not. But all 
make earnest and solid efforts to be of use 
to those who may be concerned. Here a 
few perhaps impressionistic comments must 
suffice, 

One is that vigor and variety of histori- 
cal research have grown apace. ‘This is 
shown at its most striking in Helen F. 
Mulvey’s survey of writing on modern 
Trish history, in Perez Zagorin’s look at the 
now-fashionable period 1558-1640, and for 
the nineteenth century (Roger W. Prouty 
and John Clive), but it is visible for all 
periods. More fundamental still is the 
degree to which the twentieth century has 
forced’ new questions and new approaches 
on the historical practitioner. As Lacey 
Baldwin Smith remarks à propos “The 
Taste for Tudors,” “historical re-evaluation 
is always in part narcissistic’ (p. 100). 
Concern now is for the totality of society, 
the constant interworking of diverse forces, 
and the old categories and clichés are aban- 
doned. The consequence, however, of what 
Clive calls this quiet revolution in historical 
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whiting (p. 264) 1s a dearth of ambitious 
works of syrthesis. The current generation 
is SO conscious of new sources to be tapped 
and new pradlems to be tackled that there 
is almost deliberate postponement of the 
traditional cbligation of the histoman to 
communicate in the same work to the edu- 
cated public and to his fellow-professionals. 
rl. DONALDSON JORDAN 

Professor sf Enzlish History 

Clark University 

Worcester 

Massachusetts 


CLAYTON Recperts. The Growth of Re- 
sponsible Government in Stuart England. 
Pp. x, 456. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1966. $13.50. 
Professor Roberts’ title for his treatment 

of English <sonstitutional change in the 

Stuart period is intentionally reminiscent 

of Dodd’s G-owth of Responsible Govern- 

ment: From James I to Victoria; but the 
treatment is far more than a detailed ex- 
pansion of the story lucidly sketched by 

Dodd in sone eighty pages. Rather, Rob- 

erts looks at seventeenth-century constitu- 

tional change from a new angle. Defining 
the term “responsible government” as “all 
those laws, customs, conventions, and prac- 
tices that se-ve to make ministers of the 

King rather ~han che King himself respon- 

sible for the acts of government, and that 

serve to make those ministers accountable 
to Parliamert rather than to the King” 

(Preface, p. viii), Roberts points out that 

this is a twofbld process. Ministers, rather 

than the King accept responsibility for 
policies; and they answer to Parliament 
rather than © the King for their conduct. 

To disentangle the growth of these two 

significant ccnstitutional habits and prin- 

ciples from the general history of the 

Stuart period is nct easy, but Roberts suc- 

ceeds admirably m doing so, chiefly by 

single-minded concentration on two or 
three key issies. 

One element on which Roberts focuses 
is the doctrice that “the King can do no 
wrong,” whica is transformed from a medi- 
eval legal maxim into the modern conven- 
tion that “the King is always advised,” 
with its corollary that mismanagement can 
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always be attributed to evil councilors. Here 
is where 1mpeachments——another significant 
development—come in, Describing the 
growth of “irresponsible government” under 
the first two Stuarts, Roberts shows how 
an increasingly confident House of Com- 
mons used impeachments to such eifect 
that Charles I resorted to “personal gov- 
ernment” to avoid their effects. 

Personal government came to an end 
with the calling of the Long Parhament, 
to be followed by the Civil War and the 
Interregnum. Commenting on this period, 
Roberts makes some interesting suggestions 
~~among them, his verdict that the execu- 
tion of Charles I did more to promote 
ministerial responsibility than any other 
single event of the seventeenth century, 
since “the shock of that day’s deed made 
sacred the maxim that the King can do 
no wrong” (p. 131). A second heritage of 
the period was a distrust of government 
by parliamentary committee so deeply 
rooted that “the most imperishable—and 
the most easily overlooked—effect that the 
Commonwealth had on the growth of re- 
sponsible government was to insure that it 
should never take the form of placing 
executive power in Parliament itself” (p. 
145). The Commons retained and used 
the right of impeachment, and they ac- 
quired the permanent habit of parliamen- 
tary inquiry into matters of state; but 
they wanted no responsibility for naming 
ministers of state. Instead, Englishmen 
developed the twin doctrines—so familiar 
in the eighteenth century—of “the division 
of powers” and of “checks and balances.” 

The chapters that follow demonstrate 
how the later Stuart period saw gropings 
toward the ultimate solution to the prob- 
lem of responsible government: ministers 
responsible to the king in theory, but in 
practice accountable to a Parliament which 
they themselves “manage.” The story ends 
with the year 1717, the resignation of Rob- 
ert Walpole, who symbolizes clearly the be- 
ginning of that continuous process whereby 
the “parliamentary undertaker, who ap- 
pealed to party loyalty and who promised 
that office could be won by opposing the 
king,” develops ultimately into the Prime 
Minister of the modern age Among other 
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good things in the volume under review 
are the clarity and occasional distinction 
of style, including many effective and 
highly quotable passages of summary and 
epigram. 
RoBERT WALCOTT 

Professor of History 

College of Wooster 

Wooster 

Ohio 


GEORGE E. Mytonas. Mycenas and the 
Mycenagan Age. Pp. xvi, 251. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1966. $18.50. 


The flood of new knowledge and the.un- 
flagging public interest in the Bronze Age 
of Greece make us forget that it is over 
ninety years now since Schliemann began 
work at Mycenae. The fascination of that 
age undoubtedly is tied to the imaginative 
power of the Homeric poems and of Greek 
legend in general, firmly rooted in what 
later Greeks conceived to be the history 
of the Bronze Age. Professor Mylonas is 
the latest in the line of distinguished 
archaeologists to work at the cultural and, 
in some sense at least, political capitol of 
the Mycenaean world. No less than the 
great pioneer, or the eager novice, he knows 
the excitement of making solid the ghostly 
heroes of the Trojan War, but he does so 
with a wealth of knowledge and sophisti- 
cation the subject has not received before. 

In form this is an encyclopedic survey 
of Mycenaean culture—covering the late 
Bronze Age, roughly the last half of the 
second millenium before Christ—the quarto 
size and the double columns permitting 
much more detail than the two hundred 
and fifty-one pages might lead one to ex- 
pect Sandwiched between an introduction 
and an epilogue (“The End of an Age”) 
are chapters on “Citadels,”’ “Palaces and 
Houses,” “Graves,” “Circles,” “Tombs,” 
“Shrines and Divinities,” “The Cult of the 
Dead,” “Art and Architecture,” and “So- 
cial and Political Organization.” Using as 
a base the site of Mycenae which, with 
good reason, he knows best, he gathers in 
comparative material from all the My- 
cenaean world He gives his own latest 
views on the problems of Mycenae itself 
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and repeats and defends his published 
opinions on general problems such as the 
character of Mycenaean burial customs— 
the shaft graves and the beehive tombs 
constantly keep the subject before us— 
and the difference between these and the 
customs described ın the Homeric poems 
and in subsequent penods. Of particular 
interest for the problem of relating legend 
to historical events is Mylonas’s contention 
that the destruction affecting many My- 
cenaean sites in the vicinity of 1200 B.c. 
after the fall of ZTroy—the beginning of 
the end of this civilzation—is to be con- 
nected with legendary internal feuds rather 
than with the equally legendary—he would 
argue——-Dorian imvasion. Your reviewer 
belongs with the skeptics on the possibility 
of relying on legendary evidence but with 
the romantics in being willing to test it 
out. The weakness of the author’s use of 
legend is that, as a good archaeologist, he 
uses it only incidentally to his main pur- 
pose, presenting clearly and accurately the 
archaeological evidence, and so does not 
permit himself the luxury of the full con- 
sideration of the nature of the legends and 
of the epic poetry in which they were en- 
shrined. I could have wished for either 
more or less of the legendary. 

The nonspecialst will want a comparison 
with another recent survey, Emily Ver- 
meule’s Greece in the Bronse Age. The 
earlier book covers a much wider span, 
all Greece including the stone ages and the 
Early and Middle Bronze as well as the 
Mycenaean period. It is livelier, more 
provocative, and at times more irritating. 
Mylonas gives a great deal more detailed 
information; his is, in effect, a source book 
for the Mycenaean Age and is thus less 
readable. Both works are well within the 
powers of the amateur Mycenologist who 
has a special place in this field, following 
in the footsteps of Schliemann and of 
Ventris, who deciphered the Mycenaean 
script. Both amateur and specialist are in 
Professor Mylonas’s debt. 

MICHAEL H. JAMESON 

Professor of Classical Studies 

Dean of the Graduate School 

of Arts and Sciences 
University of Pennsylvania 
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PETER J. Fimss. Thucydides and the Poti- 
tics of Bizolartvy. Pp. xin, 194. Baton 
Rouge: Lcuisiana State University Press, 
1966. $6.20. i 


It ıs a trbute to Thucydides that his 
lustory shoud always appear to be rele- 
vant. Livy initated him in his introduction 
to the Second Funic War, and modern 
writers have invoked his memory in their 
narratives of the First and Second World 
Wars, but Professor Fliess, to my knowl- 
edge, is the frst tc use Thucydides to point 
the way ahead to World War III. He 
manages this by applying the term “bi- 
polarity,” coned to characterize our own 
times, to the fifth century B.C., and then 
concludes thit the existence of bipolarity 
in ancient Greece made the great war 
between Athans and Sparta virtually in- 
evitable (pp. 66-72). But need we accept 
his premise? His definition of bipolarity 
is a situation in which two powers—for 
example, the United States and the Soviet 
Union or Spacta and Athens—are so strong 
that no combinaticn of outside powers can 
equal either one of them (p. 14). While 
he of course realizes that this was not 
literally true in tke fifth century, he gets 
around the dfàculzy by assuming that the 
policies of individual Greek states were 
purely Hellenic, since from 480-479 to 
405, “the G-eeks were masters in their 
own house” (p. 15). Nevertheless Sparta, 
as he admits, did owe her victory to Persian 
ald (cf. pp. 34, 125, 164). But even if 
we disregard Persia, the thesis will not 
stand up. The Sicilian Greeks, united, 
were more then a rnatch for Athens, as the 
Congress of Gela demonstrated, Athens 
could only atack Sicily when the Greeks 
there were d-vided. Then, too, Carthage 
was a force © be reckoned with, and she 
played an importart role in Greek politics. 
Segesta, whick had appealed to Athens for 
help against felinus, appealed to Carthage 
just as soon zs Athens had been defeated. 
The term bivolarity, whether or not it 
accurately refects the present, most em- 
phatically oversimplifies the situation in 
the time of ericles. 

One last comment is all that space per- 
mits. The atthor gives Thucydides carte 
blanche for tLe peziod of his history (pp. 
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1x-x), but no historian, not even Thucydi- 
des, should ever be identified with Clio 
herself. His facts may be accepted as the 
best attainable by us, but his judgment 
cannot be final. The author’s failure to 
distinguish between facts and interpretation 
leads him into difficulties. How can we 
accept Thucydides’ judgment on Cleon 
without modification, when it coincides 
with the caricature of the comic poet Aris- 
tophanes? For similar reasons Professor 
Fliess has exaggerated both the capricious- 
ness of the Athenian Assembly and the 
stability of Sparta. 
TRUESDELL S. BROWN 

Professor of History 

University of Califorma 

Los Angeles 


Wium B. Baber. Austria between East 
and West, 1945-1955. Pp. ix, 250. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1966. $7.50. 

This volume of over two hundred pages 
of text and some forty pages of notes and 
bıblography ıs a creditable account of the 
Allied Occupation of Austria from 1945 to 
1955. The author here is basically con- 
cerned with such subjects as the revival 
of the political life in Austria; the suc- 
cesses and failures of communism; the 
East-West contest for control of internal 
security forces and trade unions; the de- 
velopment of the Soviet economic enclave 
in the eastern part oi Austria; and an 
analysis of the “lingering enigma” of the 
Soviet withdrawal from Austria in 1955. 

As a Foreign Service Officer, the author 
had access to materials in the State De- 
partment which, when he wrote, were not 
yet in the public domain. He found also 
the Dulles papers, located in the Princeton 
University Library, on the Austrian State 
Treaty Negotiations most useful for his 
work. The task of writing this volume 
took him to Austria for a year where, along 
with his research activities, he interviewed 
some of the leading Austrian political per- 
sonalities who played important roles in 
the decade of Allied Military Occupation. 
The Austrians who learned how to walk 
the political tightrope during the occupation 
decade enjoy and apply this skill in carry- 
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ing out their “self-imposed” neutrality. 
When Mikoyan paid an official visit to 
Austria some time after the Hungarian 
revolt in October, 1956, the Austrians sug- 
gested to him that Hungary should be 
made a neutral state like Austria. It was 
reported that Mikoyan shook his head and 
said: “Austria was a one-shot operation 
The Soviet Union would not go in for 
another.” 

But Austria’s neutrality is not an un- 
mixed blessing. While the Western powers 
have given encouragement to Austria’s de- 
sire to join the Common Market as an 
associate member, the Soviet government 
has warned Austria against membership on 
the grounds that it would be a violation of 
the State Treaty and of her neutrality If 
Austria should join the Common Market 
the Soviet government has told her it 
would no longer regard her as a neutral 
state. 

Each of the nine chapters of Mr. Bader’s 
book is a self-contained essay, and each 
shows careful and scholarly workmanship 
The reviewer found the chapters on the 
“Alied Control Commission” and the 
“Road to Neutrality” particularly enlight- 
ening. The new light Mr. Bader throws 
on these two subjects should prove invalu- 
able to the historian of the future. 

Davip W. WAINHOUSE 

Research Associate 

Johns Hopkins University 

Washington Center of Foreign 

Policy Research 


MitoraD M DRACHKOVITCH and BRANKO 
LazitcH (Eds.). The Comintern: His- 
torical Highlights—Essays, Recollections, 
Documents Pp. xv, 430 New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, for the Hoover 
Institution on War, Revolution, and 
Peace, Stanford University, 1966. $10.00 
This collection of original- essays, remi- 

niscences, and documents has been fash- 

ioned out of the extensive, still-unmined 
riches of the Hoover Institution on War, 

Revolution, and Peace. The unifying theme 

may be described as the Comintern in 

action in Europe, though there is one 

lengthy and original essay by Richard C 

Thornton which deals with China. Thom- 
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ton challenges the generally accepted view 
that the 1928 Comintern Congress adopted 
a “left” policy that called for the over- 
throw of the Kuomintang by the urban pro- 
letariat and the establishment of a work- 
ers’ state under the exclusive control of 
the Chinese Communist party. He main- 
tains that the Comintern leadership, and 
not Mao Tse-tung, devised the strategy of 
protracted struggle in the countryside “dur- 
ing which the Communists would gradually 
weaken the Kuomintang and build up 
their own strength.” On the basis of 
examination of Comintern documents and 
publications, he argues that “from the 
sixth Congress of the Chinese Communist 
Party in 1928 onward, the Comintern in- 
structed the Chinese Communists to carry 
out a broadly conceived strategy of guer- 
rilla warfare and political subversion ” 

Two other essays in Part I are particu- 
larly deserving of mention. The contribu- 
tion by Branko Lazitch traces, in persua- 
sive and dispassionate fashion, two of the 
lesser-known techniques by which Moscow 
assured itself control over the Comintern 
apparatus’ “the sending of ‘emissaries’ to 
inspect the work of the national Communist 
parties and the institution of ‘representa- 
tives’ of the national parties assigned to 
the Comintern in Moscow.” This case 
study of the French Communist party 
legitimately assumes that these techniques 
were the Comintern’s modus operandi in 
other countries as well. Milorad M 
Drachkovitch surgically examines the for- 
mulation and implementation by the Yugo- 
slav Communist party of a strategy to 
seize power. He seeks to show the rele- 
vance of the Comintern’s Popular Front 
blueprint, adopted at the Seventh Congress 
in 1935, to Tito’s success in 1941~1942, 
but, ironically, demonstrates—at least to 
this writer—that Tito made a revolution 
because he departed in certain essentials 
from the Comintern script 

Part TI contains excerpts of the unpub- 
lished memoirs of three former Communist 
officials: Henri Barbé, Albert Vassart, and 
Eugenio Reale Barbé tells of an incident 
that occurred at a meeting of the Comin- 
tern’s Executive Committee in December, 
1928, when Angelo Tasca, the Italian Com- 
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munist, openly contradicted Stalin at the 
Comintern meeting; Vassart offers a view 
of the creation of the Popular Front in 
the 1930’s at variance with the official 
Communist view; and Reale exposes the 
falseness of officia! Communist documenta- 
tion on the founding of the Cominform in 
1947, which deliberately excised any men- 
tion of severe interparty differences and of 
the purging of non-Communists then being 
undertaken in eastern Europe. The ac- 
counts shed new light on old controversies. 
Part ITI deals with the internal problems 
of the French and German Communist 
parties in the early 1920’s and with their 
relationships with the Comintern The 
editors have performed a useful service in 
presenting the varied and suggestive mate- 
rial contained in this volume. 
ALVIN Z RUBINSTEIN 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 


James D ATKINSON The Politics of 
Struggle: The Communist Front and 
Political Warfare. Pp. x, 192. Chi- 
cago’ Henry Regnery, 1966. $6.50 
For those who are familiar with Professor 

Atkinson’s writings, and especially his The 

Edge of War, this volume is most welcome 

Further, it is very timely, as we read al- 

most daily of nots, “peace” marches, and 

direct action. 

“The democracies,” writes Atkinson, 
“find it difficult to mobilize their defense 
resources—especially their psychopolitical 
resources—fully until they are confronted 
with an overt act of war.” But for the 
Communists, the real war is the political 
warfare waged daily under the guise of 
“peace.” This is what Lenin called “the 
politics of struggle.” 

The author examines the organizational 
skills which the political warfare of leading 
fronts, especially the World Federation of 
Teacher's Unions, brings into play. The 
Cold Warriors of the Free World have 
much to learn from them. 

As an example of the importance which 
the Communists attach to influencing youth 
and students, there is cited the Red Carpet 
treatment accorded to seventy-five young 
Americans by the Castro regime in 1964 
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They were wined and dined for six weeks, 
and Castro picked up the tab A similar 
tour the previous year cost Castro $200,- 
000 The Communists believe “that they 
will get full value for their money as a 
result of the propaganda and political war- 
fare fallout from these youth-student op- 
erations.” 

The importance attached to Cuba by the 
Soviet Union was reflected in an April 29. 
1963 Moscow radio broadcast, which 
boasted that “socialism has crossed the 
frontiers of Europe and Asia, crossed the 
ocean and affirmed itself on a third conti- 
nent—the American continent. New Cuba 
is the first vanguard of socialism in that 
continent.” 

The united-front concept, taken together 
with the national liberation war, has, out- 
side of Cuba, probably fared better in 
Guatemala than in any other Latin-Ameri- 
can country Atkinson quotes Guatemalan 
Communist leader Hugo Barrios Klee 
(World Marxist Review, March, 1964) 
when he wrote that Latin America ‘has 
now entered the phase of revolutionary 
upheavals” He said further that “the 
establishment of a broad and stable anti- 
imperialist and anti-oligarchy front is es- 
sential if the revolution is to be victorious 
We therefore aim at drawing into the 
struggle all who for reasons of their own 
subscribe to the aims of the struggle, 
even though they support reformist me- 
thods of action.” 

The Communist side draws heavily on 
experienced front-builders like General 
Enrique Lister, who served on the Popular 
Front side—uitimately Communist con- 
trolled—in Spain. After the Nationalist 
victory, Lister fled to the Soviet Union, 
serving as a political officer, and after 
World War II became one of Moscow’s 
experts in the field of unconventional war- 
fare. In 1961 he turned up in Cuba, and 
he has served as one of Castro’s top 
advisers. 

But, concludes Atkinson, “non-conven- 
tional warfare of our times is not only the 
limited war in Southeast Asia or the guer- 
rilla war in some regions of Africa and 
Latin America” It includes “student dem- 
onstrators, peace marchers and fomentors 
of discord and civil disorder in the United 
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States who seek to discredit our President 
and want to create a climate of defeatism 
and despair It is for the organization or 
exploitation of all these situations of in- 
ternal warfare that the Communist fronts 
have their marching orders.” 
ANTHONY TRAWICK BOUSCAREN 

Professor of Political Science 

J.e Moyne College 

Syracuse 

New York 
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Douctas PIKE Viet Cong: The Organi- 
zation and Techniques of the National 
Liberation Front Pp xi, 441 Cam- 
bridge, Mass: MIT Press, 1966 $8.95 
This study is primarily interested in the 

political activities of the National Libera- 

tion Front and in the doctrine and organi- 
zation which sustain them, but gives little 
attention to the Front’s guerrilla and other 
military operations This approach, how- 
ever, does not neglect what is important 
about the Front, for, as Mr. Pike effec- 
tively shows, political struggle was pre- 
dominant in the Front’s activities from the 
time of its creation in late 1960 until the 
middle of 1963, when armed struggle gained 
the ascendancy Political struggle has con- 
tinued to occupy an important role in the 

Front’s attempt to overthrow the South 

Vietnamese government, although it does 

not command the same journalistic atten- 

tion as the armed conflict 

Mr Pike is admirably qualified for the 
study he has done A United States infor- 
mation officer in Saigon since 1960, he has 
made extensive use of the great quantity 
of enemy documents and propaganda avail- 
able to him, and he has supplemented these 
sources with material from interviews he 
conducted with about one hundred low- 
level Front adherents who turned to the 
government’s side. And yet he is, by his 
own avowal, like the rest of us, greatly 
ignorant of conflicts that might have taken 
place within the Front, the means used for 
settling them, the morale of Front ad- 
herents, and the cohesiveness of the Front’s 
leadership Thus, darkly must American 
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policy-makers see into the enemy’s midst 

Space considerations permit only a sam- 
pling of the study’s informative contents 
Pike reports that the National Liberation 
Front first spawned a number of paper or- 
ganizations and then proceeded graduallv 
to give them substance, and states that this 
led American and Vietnamese officials alike 
to view it as merely a propaganda organi- 
zation in its early years For some reason, 
he says, the Front has directed practically 
none of its appeals to South Vietnam’s 
nearly one million Chinese To avoid the 
stigma of banditry, according to him, the 
guerrillas take great pains to dress their 
actions and propaganda in legal trappings, 
and they will risk their lives in order to 
pin written “verdicts” of “trials in ab- 
sentia” to the clothing of persons whom 
they have assassinated But the rank and 
file of the Front tend to have a distaste for 
terror, and the Chinese Communists also 
appear to disapprove of its use for the 
reason that it makes the people react 
against the guerrillas Finally, Pike be- 
lieves that the National Liberation Front 
instills hatred as the dominant emotion in 
the population under its control and es- 
tablishes equality, with rewards based upon 
merit, as the dominant social pattern 

One might question some of Pike’s find- 
ings, especially those dealing with the ques- 
tion of reunification Neither his nor my 
own data support his claim that the Na- 
tional Liberation Front has publicly vacil- 
lated on the reunification question or that 
the Front shifted its position in mid-1963 
from reunification through elections to re- 
unification through staged negotiations 
(In its 1960 program, which Pike reprints. 
the Front called for staged negotiations ) 
Nor is there support for the claim that the 
People’s Revolutionary party, the southern 
branch of the North Vietnamese Workers 
party, “remained strongly committed to 
direct and immediate reunification” after 
mid-1963. (Its program, issued upon its 
creation in early 1962, does not differ from 
that of the Front.) Nor is there support 
for the belief that “indigenous elements” 
in the Front were both personally opposed 
to reunification and convinced that it could 
not be achieved. More generally, I thought 
Pike might have seen significant changes 
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in Front policy and sharp conflicts within 
its ranks where they did not exist 

But this is a valuable study and a gen- 
erally well-written one, and its author has 
managed to combine antipathy for the Na- 
tional Liberation Front’s goals with objec- 
tivity in describing how it has gone about 
trying to achieve them Specialists in 
guerrilla movements and Southeast Asian 
affairs in particular will find it well worth 
reading 

ROBERT SCIGLIANO 
Professor of Political Science 
State University of 
New York at Buffalo 


ELIZABETH E Bacon’ Central Asians umn- 
der Russian Rule: A Study in Culture 
Change Pp xx, 273. Ithaca, N.Y: 
Cornell University Press, 1966. $6.50 


Great wars produce expanded intelligence 
services Academics who get intelligence 
jobs like to do a “research” type of intel- 
ligence, compiling data on regions and 
peoples When the war is over, many of 
them clear out their bureaucratic desks 
and move over to desks in universities, 
libraries, or research institutions. After 
that we get, for years and years and years, 
handbooks on peoples and regions. Mrs. 
Bacon’s bibliography shows heavy reliance 
on Soviet materials that have been filtered 
through the translations and condensations 
of researchers in Britain and France She 
herself has not been in the Soviet Union 
since 1933—1934, but has done field work 
in Iran and Afghanistan, adjoining Soviet 
Central Asia. 

Her book is therefore unavoidably a bit 
of a scrapbook as well as a handbook, but 
its academic tone is commendable. Mrs 
Bacon is no Girl Guide of the Cold War, 
but a social anthropologist interested, as 
the subtitle of her book indicates, in the 
study of culture chenge. It would have 
been in keeping with her academic approach 
to have called the book “Central Asians 
under Soviet Rule’—rather than “Russian” 
rule There are two important facts about 
both Tsarist and Soviet rule which set the 
history of Russian domination over other 
peoples entirely aparı from the history of 
European and American imperialism One 
is that, apart from Tsarist pogroms against 
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the Jews, some dubious pages in the record 
of Stalin’s attitude toward the Jews, and 
still-lingering traces of anti-Semitism, the 
Russians have never done to other peoples 
what they did not do to their own people 
In Tsarist times the ordinary Russian, like 
everybody else, was a subject, not a citizen 
In Soviet times the Russian, like every- 
body else, has been ruled by policies de- 
signed to create a “Soviet” rather than a 
“Russian” man Mrs. Bacon’s emphasis on 
Central Asians who obstinately cling to this 
or that folk tradition needs to be balanced 
with emphasis on Russians who still, by 
evasion or foot-dragging, remain perversely 
“Russian” instead of becoming “Soviet” 

The second major fact about the Rus- 
sians in Central Asia is that, unlike the 
British in India, the Dutch in Indonesia. 
and the Americans in the Philippines, they 
did not export a small military, civil serv- 
ice, mercantile elite across an ocean gap to 
become “‘sahibs,” divorced by distance and 
a privileged way of life» from their own 
people. They moved in along a massive 
front, the privileged and the poor jostling 
each other. Mrs Bacon, following the 
current fashion, makes too much of the 
idea that the Russians in Central Asia 
have been “islanded” in the sea of natives 
As a social anthropologist, she notes that 
there was always a fringe of seminomads 
and part-time cultivators between the dis- 
tinctive nomadic and oasis cultures of 
Central Asia. In the same way there was 
always a margin, even when Russian settle- 
ments appeared to be solid, in which Rus- 
sians and others mixed 

Language is a point at which cultural 
atavism, politics, and pedantry meet in a 
turbulent encounter, because every human 
being knows at least one language and so 
feels himself to be an authority on the 
subject. Mrs Bacon’s chapter on “Russian 
Influence on Central Asian Languages” may 
be taken as a gauge of her powers of 
observation and analysis. Basically, her 
approach is common sense. She knows 
that languages have always borrowed from 
and been influenced by each other. For the 
history of new alphabets in Central Asia, 
however, she is inclined to follow the fashion 
of thinking that the Russians were con- 
spiratorially concerned to prevent the 
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speakers of the various Turkish languages 
of Central Asia from using alphabets that 
would either too easily put them into con- 
tact with Kemal Atatiirk’s Turkey or fa- 
cilitate “pan-Turkism” within the Soviet 
Union. 

Here, first and foremost, she makes the 
mistake of associating language with the 
American criterion of “status” instead of 
the Marxist criterion of “class.” For the 
speaker of a Turkish language to be able 
to read and write Arabic and Persian was, 
under the old order, a certificate of belong- 
ing to the upper, privileged classes. Under 
the new dispensation, to have alphabets 
that distinguish between the various Turk- 
ish languages is not simply a barrier against 
“pan-Turkism” and bourgeois nationalism 
but a device for ensuring that children at 
school should have a method of writing that 
is as close as possible to the language that 
they speak at home. 

Secondly, there is the fact that govern- 
ments, when they trample blunderingly into 
the world of language, appoint pundits to 
work out the details; and most pundits are 
pedants (Who, if not pedants, would 
have tried ın the first place to establish a 
Latin instead of Kyrillic alphabet for the 
Turkish languages? To anyone but a pe- 
dant it would have seemed obvious as a 
starting point that the Kazakh or Usbak 
who wanted to use a typewriter would feel 
discriminated against if he had to buy one 
typewriter for his own language and an- 
other for Russian) In other words the 
early Soviet policy, though “revolutionary” 
by intention, did in fact favor class dis- 
tinction—a two-typewriter class against a 
one-typewriter class. The later adoption 
of Kyrillic was a step toward a one-class 
society—though no one step is enough by 
itself to create a new society. 

People’s lives produce problems It 
makes more sense to think of the peoples 
of Central Asia as people who have prob- 
lems of their own to solve than to try to 
depict them as lumps of plasticine which 
the wicked Bolsheviks are trying to mold 
into “Russian” images. 

OWEN LATTIMORE 

Professor of Chinese Studies 

University of Leeds 

England 
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S. TAKDIR ALISJAHBANA. Indonesia: So- 
cial and Cultural Revolution. Pp. ix, 
206. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1966. $10.50. 


The author of this collection of essays 
is the grand old man of modern Indonesian 
letters, a pioneer since the 1920’s in the 
modernization of his national language, 
a linguist, a novelist, and a cultural philos- 
pher of note. To the specialist and to 
those already familiar with Alisjahbana’s 
work the present volume will bring little 
that is new however. Except for two new 
pieces on “Profusion of the Arts” and on 
“Sukarno-Promoter and Impediment” it is 
largely a reproduction of Alisjahbana’s 
book Indonesia in the Modern World, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Congress 
of Cultural Freedom in 1961. The latter 
volume in turn incorporated a good deal of 
earlier material—such as Alisjahbana’s de- 
scription of the village society of Pisangan 
which had already appeared in the 1950 
Sticusa Yearbook—including themes pre- 
viously developed in the same author’s 
Soal Kebudajaan Indonesia D1-tenggah- 
tenggah Dunia (“Indonesia’s Cultural Prob- 
lem in Today’s World”) of 1950. But as 
a general introduction to some contempor- 
ary cultural and social problems in Indo- 
nesia or as an index to the lively mind of 
one of Southeast Asia’s leading men of 
letters the book is unquestionably of value 

In these pages Alisjahbana’s discussion 
easily ranges from education and literature 
to problems of Jaw and the status of wo- 
men. He is a sympathetic but not un- 
critical commentator upon the contempor- 
ary Indonesian scene and shows a continu- 
ous—and sometimes almost combative— 
readiness to impeach the tenets of those 
who regard themselves as enlightened in 
Indonesian affairs. Thus, the hallmark of 
progressive legal thought in Indonesia be- 
fore the Second World War was the recog- 
nition and protection of indigenous adat 
—customary law—particularly in relation 
to Western legal and cultural influences. 
Even today authoritative voices can be 
heard demanding the perpetuation of adat 
traditions. Alisjahbana asserts, however, 
that what a “progressive independent In- 
donesia” needed was not the preservation 
of customary law and its wide cultural 
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diversities, but rather “a style of legal 
thinking” cuite in harmony” with the capi- 
talist entrepreneurs who were seeking to 
establish al’ over the world a clear written 
legal systern based on the general assump- 
tions of medern business enterprises.” 

In a brie? excursion into the problems of 
modern ecenomic enteiprise Alisjahbana’s 
seemingly sympathy with the “style” of 
capitalist eatrepreneurs is again noticeable. 
In a courtry where until recently the 
official demronolagy was headed by “capi- 
talism”’ and_all salvation was expected from 
something called “Indonesian socialism,” 
it is rather rare to meet Alisjahbana’s cate- 
gorical assertion that in the struggle be- 
tweer. capitelism and socialism far too much 
stress has teen put on the idea that pros- 
perity would automatically come once po- 
litical power was in the right hands and 
not enough on “the will and enthusiasm to 
work hard.” And—shades of Ayn Rand— 
widespread corruption is held to be but the 
result of the proliferation of those whose 
rapidly rising demands for modern pro- 
ducts “have far outrun their moral grasp 
and their ability to work according to the 
standards required by the realities of mod- 
ern economi: life.” 

Perhaps she most interesting essay in 
this volume is the one on Sukarno, whose 
personality slisjahbana describes as tending 
toward “moaumentalism,” that is, a fond- 
ness for evecything spectacular and impos- 
ing, mixing a romantic vision of national 
grandeur wi:h personal ambition. Partic- 
ularly noteworthy is the author’s stress on 
the tatalitaran inclinations of Indonesia’s 
President, waich elready before World War 
II had beer expressed in open sympathy 
for Nazism. As for the abortive, Com- 
munist-inspined, September, 1965 coup, 
Alisjahbana is quite sanguine: Indonesia’s 
eyes “have been at last opened to the 
dangers of = gradual slide into the Com- 
munist orbit brought about by Sukarno’s 
persistant ard systematic efforts to that 
end.” Maturity Zor Indonesia will finally 
come when it liberates itself from Sukarno’s 
“hypnotic powers.” 

Justus M. VAN DER KROEF 

Professor end Chairman 

Department of Political Science 

University of Bridgeport 
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Ronatp C Namn. International Aid to 
Thailand: The New Colonialism? Pp. 
vi, 228. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1966. $6 50. 


This book re-enacts the David and Goli- 
ath legend twice: once by recounting how 
two small but brave UNESCO projects in 
Thailand challenged mass ignorance and an 
established bureaucracy and again when its 
author uses these case studies to do baftle 
with the vague generalities that inform 
Western approaches to foreign aid. 

In the first battle, a few UNESCO 
technicians, shuttling in and out of Thai- 
land on short-term tours, tned to demon- 
strate improved teaching methods through 
a model school in Cha Cheong Sao and to 
train local personnel in a community devel- 
opment center in Ubol. Both projects 
aimed at national and even regional im- 
provements, but in the end they touched 
even the two towns involved only slightly. 
Such grotesque disproportions between 
original purposes and observed results are 
familiar features of the foreign-aid land- 
scape, along with technicians working 
without the benefit of local knowledge or 
language skills, ambitious plans prepared 
without reference to country capabilities, 
conflicts among competing bureaucracies, 
unexamined technological assumptions and 
approaches, and inadequate communications 
from field to headquarters and from foreign 
expert to local official: all of which are 
closely described in these cases. Like most 
foreign-aid activities, these projects pro- 
ceeded without much historical conscious- 
ness, and thus most of the evidence had 
to be extrapolated from scanty reports 
and interviews. 

The author’s account of this battle de- 
serves careful reading in spite of the nec- 
essarily incomplete data and impression- 
istic evaluations. The lesson that each 
foreign-aid project must be conceived and 
conducted in its particular circumstances 
rather than general assumptions can never 
be stated too often, especially since each 
new statement seems to come as a shock 
to the true believers. 

The second battle with Goliath is the 
author’s war against all the grandiose hopes, 
vaguenesses, and unexamined assumptions 
of the foreign-aid liturgy. But here 
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David's challenge can hardly be heard, for 
his chosen weapons are project particulars 
and his enemy the distant headquarters. 
The challenger offers some good tactical 
advice about planning and managing aid 
projects, but his grand strategy is missing. 
What principles should govern the effort 
to relate small technological improvements 
to the social and political infrastructure of 
a nation? What standards of area knowl- 
edge and technological theory can be de- 
manded of specialists in the field and of 
economic planners in the headquarters? 
The author’s answer to these questions 
seems to be a retreat from what he regards 
as “the new colonialism.” At several points 
Ronald Nairn seems to imply that tech- 
nological innovations should take care of 
itself. It is at such points that the reader 
will wonder if the analysis has gone far 
enough. For the tactical failures of these 
two projects, in terms of the objectives 
Nairn identifies, were predictable. But 
another alternative must be found besides 
simply ignoring the technological revolu- 
tions in offering foreign aid. ‘That alter- 
native must include a restructuring of our 
understanding of them. 
Joan D. MONTGOMERY 
Professor of Public Administration 
Harvard University 


JOEN ISRAEL. Student Nationalism in 
China, 1927-1937. Pp. ix, 253. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
for the Hoover Institution on War, 
Revolution, and Peace, 1966. $7.50. 


This little volume, an account of the 
Chinese student movement from 1927 to 
1937, is divided into seven chapters, five 
depicting chronological segments of the 
period and two providing introductory re- 
marks and conclusions. Dealing as it does 
with an important aspect of modern Chi- 
nese history, the political agitation of the 
younger intellectuals, the book is a welcome 
addition to the growing body of mono- 
graphs on Kuomintang (KMT) politics. 

Dr. Israel’s principal conclusions appear 
to be that by reason of his authoritarian 
military education and “his Confucian ideal 
of a harmonious social order,” Chiang 
Kai-shek was unable to provide the “total- 
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istic’ ideological orientation that modern 
Chinese youth sought, and that, in effect, 
Chiang was doomed from the moment he 
broke with the Communists in Apri, 1927 
While I would strongly question all allega- 
tions of Chiang Kai-shek’s Confucian ori- 
entation—unless Confucianism is defined 
as little more than the use of creft and 
deceit in order to maintain the personal 
authority of the ruler—few students of 
modern China would quarrel with Dr. 
Israel’s observation that Chinese youth 
felt little loyalty toward the KMT regime. 
The author is on solid ground when he 
argues: “There were Marxist disciples in 
the KMT and affiliated elements, but only 
the Communists stood to benefit politically 
from the immense popularity of Marxism. 

. The social reformer was eager co work 
among the peasants and workers, the alien- 
ated rebel was attracted by the radicalism 
of the Leninist solution, the moralist dis- 
covered in the austere simplicity of the 
Communist Party a refreshing contrast to 
the materialism of the Kuomintang elite.” 

Within this general agreement, perhaps 
one can argue with the author on several 
specific points. First, he seems to pay 
inadequate attention to the everts that 
preceded the KMT era but which had a 
vital bearing on the author’s theses. He 
maintains, for example, that “after the May 
Fourth demonstration the battleground be- 
gan to shift from the home to society and 
the nation. The new student generation 
acquired new loyalties.” If Dr, Israel 
believes that Chinese nationalism was more 
intense in the 1920’s than in the earlier 
decades or that in some way nationalism 
was more characteristic of the Chinese 
students in the 1920’s than of those in an 
earlier era, recent studies do not seem to 
bear him out. The writings of Yen Fu, 
Liang Ch'i-ch’ao, Hsit Ch’in, and others 
who flourished in the early 1900’s are 
certainly more nationalistic than anything 
we know of the 1920’s. It would be useful 
to compare the earlier nationalism with the 
later type, but one cannot legitimately ar- 
gue that loyalty to the nation was a new 
characteristic of Chinese students in the 
1920's. 

A difficulty that confronts all or most 
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of the writers cn student movements is the 
problem: of delimitating their scope. As 
historians we are not happy to study a 
movement merely as a collective phenom- 
enon. We also like to know something 
about the individual actors. Moreover, 
sinc: political ideology looms large in the 
mind of Asian students, it is difficult 
to study a student movement without delv- 
ing into the ideological trends. In the case 
of China, a further complication lies in the 
vastly different political and social en- 
vironments in different regions Student 
movements in foreign settlements of port 
cities, over whith the Chinese government 
had no control, fared differently from those 
in cities directly under Chinese adminis- 
tration. 

As a monograph, Dr. Israel’s book does 
not attempt ta study individual student 
leaders. Nor does it dwell on the problems 
of ideology or foreign political influences 
in China. In so far as these are relevant 
factors, the author must have experienced 
a common dilemma. He cannot include 
everything, yet everything cries to be in- 
cluded. This methodological problem 
raises a basic question about the desirabil- 
ity of historians attempting to deal with 
mass movements in monographs. 


Yr Cau WANG 
Associate Professor of History 
Queens Collegs 
Flushing 
New York 


CHARLES QO. Hucxker. The Censortal 
System of Ming China. Pp. viii, 406. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1966. $10,00. 


This book is timsly and relevant, for 
our own political problems as well as for 
an understanding of China and its history. 
The title can be misleading: we find not 
“censorship” in the present-day sense, but 
rather the highly organized system by 
which the traditional Chinese state checked 
on governmental efficiency and honesty, 
sougtt—as we with our modern “ombuds- 
man”—to discover and- correct injustices 
to individual citizens, provided independent 
criticism of state pclicies, and denounced 
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malfeasance by governmental personnel at 
all levels, not excluding the ruler himself. 
The translation of “censor” for the Chinese 
title of the superombudsman charged with 
this work seems unbudgeably established, 
however. 

The Chinese system of administrative 
control and rectification has long attracted 
the attention of foreign observers, both as 
a striking approach to a problem shared by 
all political systems—it may well have in- 
fluenced similar developments in the West 
—and a vital element in the durability of 
the old Chinese political structure. But the 
subject is diverse and complex; previous 
Studies, whether Chinese or foreign, have 
skimmed the surface without answering the 
more searching questions on the workings 
and implications of the system. Professor 
Hucker probes more deeply. He traces the 
earlier history of the censorate, describes 
its essential forms at the time when it 
reached its fullest development under the 
Ming, the last Chinese ruling house before 
the Manchu conquest, and analyzes more 
exhaustively its workings during a decade 
of the dynasty in its prime and seven years 
during its decline. 

As the author of previous broad and 
perceptive studies of Ming governmental 
organization and politics, Professor Hucker 
is well prepared for his task. His pain- 
staking search through the voluminous an- 
nals and other sources has revealed abun- 
dant data—many of which are presented in 
twenty-three tables—for a statistical ap- 
proach to censorial operation. He supplies 
concrete evidence of the provenance of the 
censors and the ways they were selected, 
the kind of matter contained in their pro- 
posals and the results of their actions, 
the ranks of those they criticized or de- 
nounced, and the differing'results. He also 
traces the careers of individual censors 
and studies more closely some of the more 
interesting cases of censorial action. He 
describes the highly methodical and de- 
tailed procedures evolved for censorial 
checking and investigation of administra- 
tive operations If, as -we-.should expect, 
the censors were at times prudently cauti- 
ous in criticizing men of influence, it seems 
that they were also often zealous in their 
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duties—even to excess—and were often 
heeded. They well merit our attention. 
E. A. KRACKE, JR. 
Professor of Chinese Literature 
and Institutions 
University of Chicago 


ALASTAR Lams. The McMahon Line: A 
Study in the Relations between India, 
China, and Tibet, 1904-1914, Vols. I 
and O. Pp. xvii, 656. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1966. $17 50. 
This work, although relying in large part 

on selected India Office and Foreign Office 

documentary series—and on certain collec- 
tions of papers available in the India Office 

Library—is a far cry from the definitive 

study of the McMahon Line that a two- 

volume work with such a title appears to 
promise, On the contrary, it creates more 
problems in the realms both of fact and of 
interpretation that it purports to solve. 

Dr. Lamb treats inconvenient data cavali- 

erly, and his documentation is all too often 

inadequate to the burden of interpretation 
placed upon it. 

In the brief compass allowable here, a 
point-by-point critique is ruled out, but 
one flagrant example of misuse of data 
might be noted. In his China-/ndia Border 
(1964) Dr. Lamb had included (pp. 180- 
182) the text of an unanswered British 
note (1899) proposing territorial conces- 
sions to China in return for Chinese relin- 
quishment of claims to suzerainty over 
“Kanjut (Hunza). No map accompanied 
the note, but the easternmost point on the 
proposed border was described as “a little 
east of 80° east longitude.’ Dr Lamb, 
in a map purporting to show this alignment, 
placed this point west of the 80th meridian 
(p. 74), as several of his reviewers pointed 
out. Nevertheless, the present volume not 
only contains a map with Lamb’s 1964 
alignment—shown as if it were the officially 
recognized Indian border in 1899 (p. 559) 
—but the note itself is mentioned only as 
one “in which Chinese rights to a portion 
of Aksai Chin were recognized” (p. 552). 
The misleading nature of that statement 
and the discrepancy between the note and 
Lamb’s map might easily escape the read- 
er’s attention since this note does not find 
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a place in the copious sections of appended 
documents 

In this curious—and sometimes perverse 
—work, Lamb adopts the posture of cham- 
pion of the ideas animating John (later 
Viscount) Morley, “that theorist of Lib- 
eralism” (p. 227) who at age sixty-seven 
became Secretary of State for India (1905- 
1910). The Anglo-Chinese Convention of 
1906 and the Anglo-Russian Convention 
of 1907, which embodied Morley’s “non- 
interference” policy win Lamb’s approval. 
They tied British hands rather thoroughly, 
contributing to the success of the Chinese 
invasion of Tibet which reached as far as 
Lhasa in 1910. The wider implications of 
Morley’s policy—given eloquen: expres- 
sion in his weekly letters to the Viceroy, 
Lord Minto—Lamb prefers to ignore, going 
so far as to make this extraordinary state- 
ment: “Morley, it is clear, considered that 
one of the most important, if not the most 
important, objectives of his policy was the 
exclusion of the British from Tibet” (p. 
228). Lamb’s only quarrel witt. Morley’s 
policy is that it failed to reach what in 
Lamb’s view was its “logical end-product,” 
a Chinese Tibet (p 228). Morley’s anti- 
imperialism, however, was less selective 
than Lamb’s and extended to Chinese im- 
perialism no less than to British The 
Liberal government strongly—and success- 
fully—protested all efforts to turn Tibet 
into a Chinese province 

In the author’s role as a second and— 
he strongly implies—more intelligent Mor- 
ley come to judgment, Lamb a:ztempts to 
transfer the old Liberal battle egainst im- 
perialism to modern times, with incongru- 
ous results. A prime objective of placing 
curbs on India plus an insistence that Tibet 
—-whatever Tibetans think aboct it—must 
be Chinese adds up not to a more intelligent 
Liberalism but to the championing of Chi- 
nese imperialism Roles have changed, 
but Lamb still tries to speak in Morley’s 
name. He praises the 1954 Sino-Indian 
Agreement on Tibet as amounting to “a 
version of Morley’s non-interfer2nce policy 
taken nearer to its logical end” but scolds 
Mr. Nehru for not having “quite realised 
the full implications of what he had done” 


(p 232) 
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But what of tae implications of Lamb’s 
own book? Many puzzling aspects would 
have been less surprising had Lamb made 
it clear earlier that his purpose was some- 
thing other than a contribution to knowl- 
edge. In his concluding sentences, Lamb 
makes the following remarkable statement 
of purpose: “The moment when the British 
decided to ignore the logic of Morley’s pol- 
icy of non-interference in Tibet was with- 
out doubt, we now can see, one of the great 
turning-points in Asian history: from it 
evolved the present Sino-Indian crisis. 
There is a certain irony in the way in 
which the independent Indian Government 
has clung to the illusory gains of the period 
1912~2914, apparently unaware that in 
them lie the roots of their present di- 
lemma. Why Mr. Nehru, while declaring 
himself committed to a policy of friend- 
ship, of peaceful coexistence with Commu- 
nist China, should have adhered with such 
tenacity to these symbols, at least in Chi- 
nese eyes, of British Imperialism, the Simla 
Convention and the McMahon Line notes, 
is one of the mysteries of the twentieth 
century If this book does no more than 
suggest that there is indeed a mystery 
here requiring solution, then it will have 
achieved its purpose” (p. 590). This state- 
ment helps explain certain otherwise in- 
explicable judgments pronounced by the 
author: it does little honor to his qualities 
either as scholar or as interpreter of con- 
temporary events 

MARGARET W. FISHER 

Instizute of International Studies 

University of California 

Berkeley 


MICHAEL BrRECHER. WNehkru’s Mantle: 
The Politics of Succession in India. 
Pp. xii, 269. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1966. £6 50. 


One of Professor Brecher’s earlier books, 
Nehru: A Political Biography (1959), es- 
tablished the authcr’s reputation for sym- 
pathetic, thorough, and critical evaluations 
of Indian political affairs His recent study 
of the process of deciding the successions 
from Jawaharlal Nehru to Lal Bahadur 
Shastri (1964) and from Shastri to Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi (19€6) gives abundant evi- 
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dence that Brecher also is a superb 
journalist. 

Nehru’s Mantle provides the reader with 
an hour-by-hour, intimate view of the pro- 
cedures followed by the government of 
India and the ruling Congress party in 
choosing the two persons who have held the 
Prime Ministership since the death of 
Nehru The author was in New Delhi 
in 1964 and 1966 to observe both succes- 
sion battles His text pursues wisps of 
evidence from telephone conversations, 
reports of factional feuding, interviews, 
“leaks” in the press, privileged conversa- 
tions, and direct observation in the best 
Agatha Christie fashion. His persistent 
effort was successful. Some pieces in the 
decision-making puzzle may have been 
overlooked, but this book offers a more 
detailed and accurate picture of the inter- 
relationships between the upper levels of 
the Indian political establishment than has 
ever before appeared in print. It is a 
major achievement in data-collecting and 
in analysis. i 

The figure who emerges as the inducer of 
the national consensus (1964) and queen- 
maker (1966) is the Congress party’s presi- 
dent Kamaraj Nadar of Madras, ably as- 
sisted by the Syndicate or Caucus—of 
party bosses—and a group of Chief Minis- 
ters. The vitality and stability of the 
Indian political system was put to the test 
in these two contests, especially in the 
selection of Lal Bahadur Shastri to replace 
Nehru. Despite sectionalism, factionalism, 
personal feuds, and ideological disagree- 
ments, Kamaraj and his associates, within 
the established rules of the Congress party, 
chose leaders of the Congress Parliament- 
ary party, and thus succeeding Prime Min- 
isters. A potentially thorny confrontation 
between former Finance Minister Morarji 
Desai and other candidates was avoided in 
the interests of party unity. Those who 
predicted political chaos following the death 
of Nehru were shown to have been wrong 
—or at least premature. 

There is reason to believe that the Presi- 
dent of India, Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrish- 
nan, was influential in setting the pattern 
for the succession decision and for advising 
Congress leaders on paths for consultation 
during the crucial days of inner-party dis- 
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cussion. Little evidence of the President’s 
formal and informal roles is given. The 
book contains numerous incidental insights 
for students of politics, including long pas- 
sages from an interview with Mr. V. K. 
Krishna Menon on the workings of the 
Indian Cabinet (especially pp. 94-99 and 
109-111). 

It is at times of crisis, such as changes 
of leadership and at General Elections, 
that the styles of political systems become 
sharply defined. The succession processes 
of 1964 and 1966 allowed the iceberg of 
Indian politics to emerge higher in the 
water, thus exposing some of its under- 
workings. We can be grateful that Michael 
Brecher was on the scene to capture the 
details of this exposure for posterity. 

RICHARD L PARK 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Michigan 


MarsHALL B Crrinaro Slums and Com- 
munity Development: Experiments in 
Self-Help. Pp. xvi,.395. New York: 
Free Press, 1966. $7.95. 


Although slums have been one of the 
major problems of urban living for cen- 
turies, only since the turn of this century 
social scientists, administrators, town plan- 
ners, and students of social work have 
begun to.focus their attention on ways and 
means of. solving this problem. However, 
many of them accepted it simply as a 
physical or an economic problem that could 
bé solved by destroying slums or by pro- 
viding welfare services and economic op- 
portunities, and only recently some have 
begun to look at it as a major social and a 
cultural phenomenon. The book under re- 
view deals with these aspects. Professor 
Clinard is one of those few who firmly 
believes that the slum is a way of life 
more than an area of physical deterioration 
and that the slum people could be helped 
_ to change their way of life by their own 
efforts and by the development of indige- 
nous leadership. With this idea as one of 
the major underlying threads of his work 
he marshals vast-amounts of comparative 
material on slums to build up his argu- 
ments, 

The whole book is divided into four 
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parts: “The Slum;” “The Approaches to 
the Slum Problem”; “Urban Community 
Development and the Indian Slums: A 
Case Study”; and “Social Change and the 
Slum.” In Part One, the author, viewing 
the slum in historical perspective, discusses 
the various characteristics of slums and 
slum dwellers and their social functions by 
bringing in a mass of factual data from var- 
ious developed and underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world, and then he goes on to 
describe and discuss in detail the social, 
cultural, and unhygenic characteristics of 
the Indian slums and the various factors 
that account for their unsanitary and other 
bad conditions. Although he fails to touch 
upon the integrative function of caste 
within the Indian slum, he points out other 
important sociological aspects or the Indian 
slum, namely: “these [deviant behavior] 
problems appear, however, even allowing 
for differences in the extent of reporting 
and arrests, to be not so serious as in the 
slums in the West. In fact, India presents 
evidence that poverty alone does not ex- 
plain deviant behavior in slum communi- 
ties.” This is an interesting observation 
which requires detailed sociological in- 
vestigation in the future. 

In Part Two, he analyzes the different 
issues involved in slum clearance and eval- 
uates them on the basis of experiences in 
a developing country like India and the 
affluent societies like the United States. 
While citing numerous obstacles which 
stand in the way of dealing with urban 
slums in underdeveloped countries, the 
author fails to cite how the democratic 
form of political decision-making delays 
and impedes programs, even if there are 
resources to carry out slum-development 
schemes. 

Extending his argument to point out the 
shortcomings and defects of the services of 
“Social Welfare Centers” which until recent 
times have been directing their attention 
to solving slum problems in the United 
States as well as in other countries, he 
testifies that one of the ways to succeed is 
to organize urban community-development 
programs which involve two fundamental 
ideas: the development of effective com- 
munity feeling within an urban context and 
the development of self-help and citizen 
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participation. Now how did he develop 
commumity fzeling in Delhi? It was done 
partially by the creation of forma) organi- 
zations and :ncouraging them to operate 
more effectively tarough accomplishments 
like paving l-nes (p 251), common cele- 
bration of nafional holidays, and the white- 
washing of areas and area-demarcation 
signs. Can community feeling really be 
developed overnight by such actions as 
these? Are tLey not mere superficialities. 
Professor Clirard firmly believes that such 
actions can establish community feelings 
and proceeds to Pert Three to discuss his 
experiences in a well-publicized case study 
carried out in Dehi and ends this part 
with a chapte- on zhe problem of analysis 
of social charge by the use of evaluation 
studies, a too that has been used exten- 
sively in the study of the successes or 
failures of rural community-development 
programs in I:dia by an independent body 
within tne country’s Planning Commission. 
In the Delhi slum-development schemes 
the evaluatioc was carried out by the 
project organization itself which the author 
thinks “has the advantage of being able to 
measure progress more closely” (p. 242), 
but he fails to tell the reader clearly how 
he was able to check the biases that could 
creep in while evaluating ones own efforts. 

In the fourt and the last part, Professor 
Clinard tries -o work out an analytical 
model of socia_ change by using such con- 
cepts as legitination and change in self- 
image and discusses in detail how slum 
people in developed and developing coun- 
tries can be enlistel to bring rapid and 
permanert charge for the building-up of a 
new life among them, This part becomes 
all the more interesting theoretically as the 
author tries te demonstrate how socio- 
logical concepts applied to the development 
of peasant communities could also work in 
dynamic situations like urban slums. The 
book ends wita extensive bibliographical 
notes running 6 twenty-seven pages, two 
appendices, and an index, 

Professor Clivard has dealt with an im- 
portant but a neglected aspect of the slum- 
development problem, and the few short- 
comings pointed out above will not detract 
from the value of such a good book. It 
should be read >y sociologists, economists, 
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social workers, city planners, and other 
agents of social change. 
A. BoPEGAMAGE 
Visiting Research Associate 
Center for Urban Studies 
University of Chicago 


DonaLp R. Snopcrass. Ceylon: An Ex- 
port Economy in Transition. Pp. xvii, 
416. Homewood, Il.: Richard D Irwin, 
1966. $9.50. 


Ceylon’s economy is in transition, but 
where it is going and by what routes are 
scarcely clear. The “classical export econ- 
omy” prevailed for at least a hundred 
years prior to the 1940’s; but now it seems 
gone beyond recall. After World War II, 
and with independence, Ceylon may have 
had the opportunity to move its economy 
on a path toward diversification and a 
reduced dependence on export crops—a 
path which could lead to a viable, growing 
economy. The opportunity, however, was 
missed, and the tasks now have perhaps be- 
come less well-defined and certainly more 
difficult. Yet the road remains unclear and 
Ceylon’s capacity to move along it debat- 
able, whether on the part of the government 
or the private sector. 

These are the main themes of this study, 
and they emerge in the opening “Develop- 
ment Theory” chapter. Thereafter, there 
is an analysis of the facts and theory of 
the long classical period (chapters 2 and 
3); of the new forces emerging with in- 
dependence, the burgeoning of population, 
and the drive for growth (4); and of the 
basic economics and the experience of the 
transition and of its failure (5, 6, 7). 
Finally, the prospects for a new and suc- 
cessful transition are assayed (8). 

‘Snodgrass stresses the tremendous 
changes which development of a modern 
estate export economy wrought in the tra- 
ditional society of the nineteenth century 
and the success with which Ceylon mustered 
the labor and capital to enter successfully . 
into a series of export specialties—coffee, 
tea, rubber, and coconuts. This left an 
indigenous peasant agriculture, essentially 
independent of the dynamic export sector— 
thus warranting the characterization of 
Ceylon as a dual economy. 

The tasks of the transition period made 
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smaller demands on the nation, Snodgrass 
argues. Structural changes—adaptation to 
limited land, indigenous labor, and new 
types of capital sources-——were already un- 
der way in the later years of the export 
economy. But the opportunities to live 
well persisted more easily than the will and 
energy to husband and to direct resources. 
The new directions—in industry and in 
modernization—were not adequately con- 
ceived or implemented. In particular, the 
government failed to cope with the inter- 
national imbalance. And now this is a 
fundamental aspect of the new efforts, but 
the reserve strength is smaller, and old 
opportunities are not easily recaptured. 
This summary of the study glosses over 
several important points First is Ceylon’s 
domestic capacity for agricultural progress 
—nonestate primarily—-which the 1945- 
1955 decade demonstrated. The potential 
here still exists, and its importance for 
growth is very great. Second is the critical 
role of government in the development 
process It is the unwillingness and the 
inability of leadership to compel modera- 
tion in consumption and to direct the en- 
hanced investment resources into the right 
channels which are responsible for failure. 
These governmental weaknesses constitute 
the great uncertainties for the years ahead 
The book is a valuable contribution to 
the literature on growth. It adds perhaps 
the best-documented case of the classic 
export economies. Yeoman’s service is 
done in this regard by bringing together, 
in a statistical appendix of some one 
hundred and fifty pages, an unusual collec- 
tion of economic data for a small, relatively 
unfamiliar poor country Snodgrass pro- 
vides another documentation of the signifi- 
cance of nonmaterial inputs in the growth 
process and of the fundamental role that 
an expanding agriculture will long need to 
play in a successful transition. He adds 
another illustration of the problem of use 
of labor during development; unemploy- 
ment is a significant and growing problem 
in Ceylon. Snodgrass is right in these con- 
clusions, I believe. He may thus be overly 
optimistic in expecting effective govern- 
mental action for development. The need 
to stress labor-use and agricultural intensi- 
fication is not popular even with social 
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scientists. Such an emshasis on the part 
of government officials, a prerequisite for a 
significant change in Ceylon’s development 
outlook, scarcely seems likely 
WILFRED MALENBAUM 
Professor of Economics 
University of Pennsylvania 


Conrad C. RENING. The Zande Scheme: 
An Anthropological Case Study of Eco- 
nomic Development in Africa. Pp. xxi, 
255. Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press, 1966. $7.50. 


This seventeenth in the series of North- 
western University African Studies ranks 
with the best of its predecessors. The 
author waited a decada to write up and 
publish his field research. He has given 
us a thoughtful account of cultural contact 
in a faraway place. The book is written 
simply, without jargon of any kind; the 
usefulness of this volume extends far be- 
yond African studies 

The Azande are a people living in the 
extreme south of what is now the Republic 
of Sudan. Their territory extends also into 
Congo-Leopoldville ani into the Central 
African Republic Th:s is the intellectual 
stamping ground of Professor E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard, who arranged this author’s visit 
Contemporary schemes on the Gash River 
and in the Nuba Hills in the Sudan are 
mentioned, but the great Gezira scheme 
is mentioned only once, in passing. The 
Tanganyika ground-nits scheme and the 
Gambian chicken scheme—both conceived 
at this time—find no mention in this text 

The Zande scheme was embarked upon 
just after the Second World War to bring 
into the modern world one of the most 
primitive and isolated peoples under British 
protection. The Azende were to grow 
cotton, which then would be processed into 
oil, soap, lint, and cloth and would be sold 
for the benefit of the people. What hap- 
pened has many of the overtones of a wry 
comedy, not without relevance to such 
American schemes as the Alliance for 
Progress. Logic and rationality at times 
appeared to have been a monopoly of the 
Azande, not of their purported tutors. As 
it should in any three-reeler, the script 
ends in violence and fiight. 

The failures of projects such as this one 
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do not reflect upon the honesty and in- 
tegrity cf colonial zivil servants. Rather 
they permit understanding of the operative 
differences between cultures, when a com- 
petent scholar is on hand to watch. 

This volume is most valuable, to my 
mind, in delineating what a Briton and a 
Zande each see down in that corner of 
Equatoria Province. The Briton sees soil 
with its erosion probiems, forests with trees 
to be saved, wild animals to be protected 
from overhunting, native peoples who can 
be ordered about abruptly in the interest of 
controlling a commumicable disease or the 
instilling of an appreciation for money. 
The Zande sees his homeland, his court- 
yard, his relatives, tne chiefs, the govern- 
ment officials with wkom he must get along, 
and the good things of modern life he 
would very much lixe to have. Reining 
leaves us with the doubt that Northern 
Sudanese civil servants and the local elites 
will help zhe Azande toward their goals of 
participation in the modern world. 

-CALVIN W. STILLMAN 

College of the New School , 

for Social-Researcth 
New Ycrk City 


ARSLAN HumBARACI Algeria: A Revolu- 
tion That Failed. Pp. xiii, 308. New 
York: Frederick A, Praeger, 1966. $7 50. 


Algeria is a lively, readable interpreta- 
tion, by € veteran Turkish journalist of 
Algerian politics, emphasizing the period 
since the Evian agreements that gave 
Algeria her independ2nce in 1962. The 
author’s main theme is an indictment of 
the leadership of Ahmed Ben Bella—over- 
thrown in June 1965—for having wasted 
the hard-won prize of national indepen- 
dence on personal intrigues, squabbles with 
Algeria’s neighbors, international adventur- 
ism, and incompetent economic planning. 
The result, concludes the author, is that 
today Algeria faces overwhelming economic 
problems with a staggering level of unem- 
ployment and that she continues to be so 
heavily dependent on France as to consti- 
tute a neocolonial satelite. 

Humbaraci’s criticisms of Ben Bella may 
be well deserved, but the substantiation is 
spotty. Although he insists repeatedly 
that Ben Bella was a slippery opportunist 
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and striker of poses, we learn few of the 
particulars, We get only the vaguest ex- 
planation of why Boumedienne and his 
colleagues decided to overthrow him. Per- 
sonal rivalries evidently plagued Algeria 
from Evian onward, but what it was that 
set such men as Mohammed Boudiaf, 
Hocine Ait-Ahmed, Rabah Bitat, and the 
preindependence leaders against Ben Bella, 
or what they themselves stood for, we do 
not learn. 

The strength of the book lies in its clear 
account of Algeria’s international position 
under Ben Bella, notably her close co- 
operation with France, her ties with Mos- 
cow and Cairo, and her militant but in- 
effective involvement in Africa. Hum- 
baraci also draws a neat picture of the 
contrast between Ben Bella’s socialist 
sloganizing and his hand-to-mouth impro- 
vization of the country’s economic and 
political structure The author does not 
hesitate to inject his own preferences, but 
readers may be puzzled by the mixture of 
these: on the one hand, he favorably 
compares the prudent moderation of Tu- 
nisia’s Bourguiba to Ben Bella’s radicalism, 
and, on the-other hand, he criticizes Bou- 
medienne as a “counter-revolutionary” and 
reserves special admiration for Algerian 
Marxists such as Mohammed Harbi, whose 
prescriptions for Algeria were presumably 
quite different from Bourguiba’s. Per- 
haps Humbaraci’s own tangled political 
background, as a disillusioned Communist 
who seems to have nonetheless clung to 
left-wing associations and, selectively, to 
Marxist ideology, carries the key to this 
puzzle. 

MarcoLm H. KERR 

Associate Professor of 

Political Science 

University of California 

Los Angeles 
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Ropert Trær. The World Money - 
Mase: National Currencies in Interna- 
tional Payments. Pp. xii, 585. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1966. $12.50 
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The contemporary maze connecting the 
monetary systems of the various nations 
of the world is produced partly by avid 
nationalism and partly by the varying de- 
grees of understanding and acceptance of 
international linkages. While the interpre- 
tation of the maze is difficult and varied 
enough, the methods suggested to simplify 
or even to eliminate the maze are by no 
means few in number or, indeed, easy to 
achieve. Our present difficulties in inter- 
national payments require careful, concise 
description as well as soundly conceived 
action programs. Professor Trifin, as an 
outstanding analyst of world monetary 
systems, has sought once again to achieve 
these objectives in his latest book. 

Many of the sections of the book, which 
is arranged in three parts, have been pre- 
sented before as papers, articles, or Con- 
gressional hearings. But the arrangement 
is significant, and there are many new 
points made in the various chapters. The 
first part deals descriptively with how 
major trading countries have dealth with 
payments imbalances as they have arisen 
since World War II; the second deals 
with the world-wide institutional frame- 
work of international settlements; and the 
third deals with regionalism in international 
settlements. The topics selected for analy- 
sis embrace both historical perspectives as 
well as theoretical and methodological re- 
views and serve to keep the focus on the 
vital needs for monetary reform 

In 1959 Professor Triffin made proposals 
for an international monetary system by 
which the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) would be expanded into an inter- 
national central reserve bank. With over- 
draft facilities available to central banks, 
and possibilities of an aggressive credit and 
open-market policy, the IMF would pro- 
vide greater flexibility and negotiability to 
the international monetary system. Pro- 
fessor Trifin has updated these proposals 
in his latest book. He argues for a deliber- 
ate increase in the world reserve pool and 
a plan for distributing new IMF deposits 
among Fund members with guarantees for 
appropriate exchange value and liquidity. 
The new international reserve assets would 
replace the traditional reserve currencies— 
dollars and sterling—although countries 
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apart from the major r2serve holders—the 
Group of Ten—would be free to retain 
their reserves of dollar and sterling assets. 
A major task for Trithn in this book has 
been to deal with challenges of the alterna- 
tive proposals and criticisms against his 
own proposal. ‘The surrender of sover- 
eignty has been the major criticism put 
forward. ‘Triffn argres that individual 
countries would still be free to reject Fund 
advice and to pursue independent domestic 
policies. The amount of lending would 
tend to indicate some surrender of sover- 
elgnty as is the case now, but increases in 
deposits would be agreed upon by the 
contributors in the same way as increases 
in Fund capital is agreed upon presently. 
This book is made more lively by its 
jaunty advice to the reader and the uncon- 
ventional asides, as well as by the sin- 
cerity of its purpose and the profundity of 
its purview. In endeavoring to popularize 
his ideas, Professor Tr-ffin has also endeav- 
ored to confront his critics with very 
forceful arguments. 
KENNETH J. ROTHWELL 
Associate Professor of Economics 
University of New Hampshire 


H. L. Nrepurc. Jn tie Name of Science. 
Pp. ix, 431. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 
1966. $7.95. 

President Eisenhower, in his Farewell 
Message, called attention to the potential 
menace of the scientific-military-industrial 
complex. Professor Nieburg demonstrates 
that this potentiality nas become a reality; 
that the irresponsible power of this com- 
plex has been institutionalized in the form 
of the Contract Stace—an aggresive, ex- 
ploitative organization which threatens to 
destroy the economic security and welfare 
of the American people. Most of the text 
is devoted to analyzing the origin and 
nature of the Contract State and to depict- 
ing its “atrocities.” 

The fault les not with science or scien- 
tists, not with technclogy or governmental 
support of research and development— 
toward all of which the author is sympa- 
thetic—but rather with control of scientific 
and technological development by giant 
monopolies operating under a system of 
privilege, protectior, and subsidization. 
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The Contract State is merely an institu- 
tional means for integrating science, tech- 
nology, end innovation under the aegis of 
private monopoly. The basic problem is 
not science as such but the concentration 
of economic power. 

Under such direction scientific and tech- 
nical development have become the anti- 
climax of progress; they have reached a 
point of social ambivalence and diminishing 
returns. Innovation, under such leadership, 
wastes and muisallocates resources, destroys 
the environment, promotes further concen- 
tration of economic power, distorts the 
income structure in favor of the privileged, 
lowers ths quality ot economic and social 
life, and undermines the democratic pro- 
cess. Government support of research and 
development is debased to a “boondoggle,” 
a crude form of pump-priming, a subsidy 
to Big Business at the expense of the 
people; it is “an escape route’ to avoid 
the inevitable stagnation of monopoly; it 
is a spurious form of “social planning 
through fragmented and distorted special- 
interest subsidies.” 

The indictment of the Contract State is 
severe, but well documented; the analysis 
of its economic and political consequences 
is sound. The study, however, is weak on 
remedies. The principal suggestion is to 
increase “tn-house’’—that is, direct govern- 
ment—research, thereby providing a yard- 
stick to measure private performance, to 
reduce the amount oi corporate research, 
to increase competitive bidding, and to 
tighten supervision of private research con- 
tracts. This approach is an excellent one, 
but limited in scope and effectiveness. If, 
as the author asserts, the basic evil is 
concentration of power, of which the Con- 
tract State is merely an institutional em- 
bodiment, then it would appear necessary 
to decentralize this monopoly power in 
order to solve the problem. He has no 
plan, however, for attacking this larger 
and more inclusive evil. 

Horace M. GRAY 

Professor Emeritus of Economics 

University of Illinois 


SVETOZAR Pejovicnh The Market-Planned 
Economy of Yugoslavia. Pp. xii, 160. 
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Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 

Press, 1966. $5 75. 

The Yugoslav economy is receiving in- 
creasing attention because it is not just 
some sort of “third degree revisionism” of 
the administrative command model, but be- 
cause ıt is unique. The Yugoslav experi- 
ment is being closely watched in many of 
the newly emerging countries of Asia and 
Africa, and, if recent Soviet reforms are 
any indication, in the Soviet Union as well. 
Yugoslavia’s market-planned economy com- 
bines elements of central planning with its 
stress on growth and a modicum of norma- 
tively correct income distribution and the 
market with its penchant for static and 
dynamic efficiency. This marriage of con- 
venience has not been without its trials 
and tribulations, but, precisely because of 
that, it has a strong appeal to economists 
and economic administrators in many coun- 
tries concerned as they are with finding 
new, operative solutions to the problems 
besetting their economies. The Yugoslav 
model has, in other words, the virtues and 
drawbacks of actual trial and error. The 
term “model” is perhaps premature, since 
the Yugoslav experiment of planning 
through a relatively free market has, so 
far, no equivalent in the economic theory 
of socialism. Lange’s model is suggestive, 
but incomplete. Pejovich’s stated intent 
is to remedy this deficiency by providing 
a strong analytical content so that Lange’s 
theoretical framework may be both tested 
and supplemented by reference to an actu- 
ally operating, and relatively successful, 
decentralized socialist economy. Through- 
out his work, Pejovich emphasizes the 
economic forces behind novel institutional 
arrangements and climaxes this approach 
by an over-all analytical interpretation of 
the performance of the Yugoslav economy 
(chapter 5)  Pejovich suggests that the 
Schumpeter theory of economic develop- 
ment can be used for an analytical explana- 
tion of dynamic changes in the Yugoslav 
economy and supports his suggestion with 
persuasive arguments. The chapter is cru- 
cial in that in it the author delivers on his 
promise to supplement Lange’s essentially 
static model with dynamic considerations 
drawn from the Schumpeterian analysis 
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and adapted to the actual performance of 
the Yugoslav economy. In spite of his 
disclaimer, Pejovich’s work contains many 
instructive insights into the legal-institu- 
tional framework of Yugoslavia’s economy, 
mcluding a description and analysis of 
planning tools and the role of the firm. 
The book is well written, clear, and con- 
cise. Its main appeal will be for the 
professional economist, but its usefulness 
for related disciplines is undeniable. It is, 
in short, a welcome contribution to a better 
understanding of the economics of social- 
ism and a step toward the formulation of 
a general theory of socialist economics. 
Jan S. PRYBYLA 
Professor of Economics 
Pennsylvania State University 


JosepH W. Conard. The Behavior of 
Interest Rates: A Progress Report. New 
York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research (Distributed by Columbia 
University Press), 1966. $5.00. 


As Dr Conard—who died in April, 1965, 
wiule this book was in process—stated in 
his preface, this volume is a progress 
report on the major study of interest rates 
undertaken a half-dozen or more years ago 
by the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search and the Life Insurance Association 
of America. The thrust of this under- 
taking has been twofold: a better under- 
standing of interest rates in general, in 
order to improve the workings of monetary 
policy; and better information for the 
financial community regarding prospective 
movements of rates, to the end that the 
management of assets entrusted to finan- 
clal institutions be more expert. In pur- 
suing this objective the decision was made 
early by the managers of the project— 
wisely, in this reviewer’s opinion-——to fol- 
low what Dr. Conard calls a “disaggrega- 
tive” approach and through a series of 
empirical studies to seek the apparent 
determinants of rates and their movements. 

The book summarizes the findings of the 
six studies so far undertaken. Two of these 
focused on particular sectors of the capi- 
tal markets: mortgages and direct place- 
ments. Two dealt with time series: seg- 
sonal and cyclical behavior of rates. Two 
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were concerned with the “linkage” of 
markets; the relations of short- and long- 
term rates and the differential yields of 
new and outstanding corporate obligations 
of comparable quality. Implicitly this ap- 
proach emphasizes—correctly, in my view 
—firstly, that the capital market is not 
a single, homogeneous entity but rather, as 
Professor O. M. W. Sprague used to em- 
phasize, a series of quasi-competing mar- 
kets; secondly, that the shape and size 
of the links in the “linkage,” or the extent 
of the “quasi-competition,” do not stay 
constant through time. Phrased differently, 
there are “different kinds” of money, and 
not all the funds available for investment 
m one market will move to another, no 
matter how high the inducement, nor will 
all the demand for investment in one mar- 
ket seek satisfaction in another, no matter 
how desperate the need. 

The book concludes with a discussion of 
contemplated extensions of current re- 
search and a continuance of studies sug- 
gested by investigations already undertaken. 
In particular, more work on the mortgage 
market and the cyclical behavior of rates 
is contemplated; study of consumer credit 
and of the effect of rate movements on real 
economic variables is projected; and, espe- 
cially, four new studies directed at the 
relationships among segments of the capital 
markets are planned. In addition to its 
other merits the volume has the virtue of 
being pleasantly and readably written. 

CHARLES C. ABBOTT 

Dean 

Graduate School of Business 

Administration 
University of Virginia 
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TALCOTT Parsons. Societies: Evolutionary 
and Comparative Perspectives. Pp. viii, 
120, Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Hall, 1966. $395. 

In this little book-~—really an extended 
essay——Parsons attempts to show how the 
theory of action can be used to explain 
and account for the main lines of evolu- 
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tionary change within and among primitive 
and historical societies. | Contemporary 
societies are not treated; they are to be 
the subject of a forthcoming volume. He 
argues that the first social-scientific task 
was to develop concepts for describing and 
explaining the structure of social systems, 
a subject to which he has previously made 
important contributions. Now that this 
problem has been treated, it is possible to 
formulate a theory of social change. 
Analogously, morphology is the main 
foundation of biolozical evolution. 

It is not possible to do justice to Par- 
son’s reasoning in 3uch a short space as 
this; indeed, his own statement is un- 
believably abbreviated. Basically, he holds 
that major innovations will endure and 
perhaps be diffused when they “enhance 
the adaptive capacity” for a societal com- 
munity in relating to its environment. 
This occurs when new forms of “cyber- 
netic control” are established over the 
social, cultural, and physical raw materials 
available to the community. Especially 
importan: among historical societies are 
the potentials releesed by universalistic 
religious and political innovations. Obvi- 
ously, differentiation, specialization, and 
integration are amorg his major concepts. 

The bulk of the presentation is devoted 
to an examination of examples of the main 
evolutionary stages. Those considered here 
are the “primitive” and the “intermediate,” 
which are distinguisted by the absence or 
presence of an upper-class written language. 
Aboriginal Australians offer an example of 
the more primitive ot the known substages 
of the form. This type is distinguished 
from the “advanced primitive” substage 
mainly by absence or presence of stratifi- 
cation. Here the Shillak of the upper Nile 
serve as an example. There are two 
principal substages of the intermediate: 
“archaic” and “advanced intermediate.” 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian societies are 
examples of the former; China, India, 
Islam, and Rome exemplify the latter. 
Greece and Israel are treated in a separate 
chapter, apparently because they provide 
singularly important, necessary conditions 
for modern societies. 

I think the’ book has three related short- 
comings. Firstly, it is so short that neither 
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the major concepts nor their application 
to empirical societies is clearly and un- 
ambiguously presented. Secondly, the the- 
ory is completely untested, data are used 
only to illustrate it. Tests would require 
an enormous task of documenting specific 
changes through time in each of a broad 
and systematically selected sample of so- 
cieties. Thirdly, historical societies are 
generally viewed as static entities. To what 
extent did Egypt, for example, have the 
same structure during the twenty-odd cen- 
turies it was unique and powerful? It 
seems to me it is as Important to determine 
the internal changes in a society as it is 
to locate it in the evolutionary stream. 
This is a provocative book. It will have 
served a useful purpose if it stimulates 
and provides a basis for the careful re- 
search which will be necessary before a 
theory of societal evolution comparable to 


that of classical biological evolution 
emerges. 
ARCHIBALD O. HALLER 
Professor of Rural Sociology 
and Sociology 


University of Wisconsin 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. Change and Habit: 
The Challenge of Our Time. Pp. 240 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1966. $5.50. 


Lectures delivered at three different 
American campuses during the academic 
year 1964-1965 constitute the basis for 
this, the latest of Toynbee’s works The 
lecture form has not been preserved, but 
the rambling architecture of the book no 
doubt reflects the disparate origins of its 
parts. 

The first half of the book develops in 
somewhat new form or with a modified 
accent themes Toynbee has already ex- 
plored: acceleration and accumulation in 
history, the advantages and disadvantages 
of political division, and, in Part II, the 
need in our time for at least a. minimal 
world government to control atomic energy 
and the production and distribution of 
food. In Part IYI Toynbee writes about 
the scope for religious freedom and the 
continued variety of faith even within a 
future world state; then in the final sec- 
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tion he speculates briefly about the future 
impact of technology on human affairs. 

The last of these themes is the one 
upon which he has written least extensively 
before, but his discussion of technology 
and society seems more querulous than 
rigorous, and 1s, indeed, disappointing. His 
picture of a world in which travel will 
cease because all its parts will be alike— 
a continuous metropolis occupying all land 
surfaces, so that the largest open spaces 
are jet airports reserved for traveling busi- 
nessmen—seems overdrawn. And Toyn- 
bee’s suggestion that our descendants will 
use their leisure time to become inexpert 
repairmen because expert services will have 
become unavailable seems an unwarranted 
generalization from his difficulties in get- 
ting dinner in New Zealand after 6:30 
P.M. 

Toynbee’s usual scope and long-range 
vision shine through many passages of this 
little book, and future scholars concerned 
with tracing the evolution and modification 
of his thought will find its pages very 
useful, since comparison with older books, 
particularly his Study of History, show 
that Toynbee has not ceased to change his 
mind on significant points. For example, 
he takes Sumerian priority over other civi- 
izations for granted and uses very harsh 
words to describe Christianity (p. 52), 
while retreating from his earlier emphasis 
upon the separateness of each civilization. 
The book’s value rests upon its attestation 
to the latest stages of Toynbee’s intellec- 
tual pilgrimage. It is too fragmentary and 
episodic to stand alone, but, read as a gloss 
on his earlier work, it does have considera- 
ble interest and importance. 

WriiamM H. McNe1 

Professor of History 
University of Chicago 


Wum R. Catron, JR. From Animistic 
to Naturaltstic Sociology. Pp. xx, 364. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. $8.95. 


From Animsstic to Naturalistic Sociology 
is the latest defense of positivistic social 
theory of the MDodd-Lundberg variety 
against the ancient attractions of common 
sense. Naturalistic sociology is said to 
presume that adequate sociological explana- 
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tion (1) rests on sensory observation, 
(2) avoids teleology, (3) 1s based on a 
principle of social mertia, and- (4) avoids 
recourse to unmoved movers (pp. 5, 57) 
Animistic sociology, by. contrast, assumes 
that “(1) our common-sense notions 
about the nature of human nature are 
valid” and “(2) these common-sense 
notions can and should serve as premises 
for the derivation of more elaborate socio- 
logical propositions” (p. 57). 

By a review of various treatises on th 
history of theory Catton seeks to demon- 
strate that there has been a trend toward 
naturalism in the above sense. He also 
passes in quick review a number of West- 
ern intellectual traditions urged to be .pro- 
and antinaturalistic. By an analysis of the 
language and figures of speech of func- 
tionalistic analysis he seeks to demonstrate 
that it is rather hopelessly infected with 
animism. Finally, he turns to the task 
of demonstrating that “considered as force 
fields, values can be objectively studied 
within the naturalistic framework” (p. 
154). He seeks to prove this by an ex- 
amination of the institutionalization and 
measurement of sublime values. 

Common sense might suggest that by 
the “‘institutionalization of sublime values” 
Catton means religious values, aesthetic 
values, domestic values, or, perhaps, erotic 
values. However, sublime values are 
mountains and wilderness areas, and their 
institutionalization is the rise of the United 
States Park Service. By the measurement 
of sublime values Catton means the at- 
tempts to fit mathematical formulas to the 
relation between distance and park-attend- 
ance rates. 

Common sense might find it a bit baffling 
as to why one should attempt to fit mathe- 
matical. formulas designed to account for 
migration to vacationing at national parks. 
As a matter of fact Catton experienced 
some rather severe disappointments in at- 
tempting to fit Samuel Stouffer’s formula 
for migration in terms of intervening op- 
portunities and G. K Zipf’s and Stuart C. 
Dodd’s formula for intercity migration to 
park-attendance rates: : As a result of these 
disappointments Catton suffered his one 
and only lapse into common sense and even 
had recourse to verstehen (pp. 181 ff.). 
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Legend has it that the idea for Yellowstone 
Park was born in the minds of four 
pioneer-explorer-entrepreneurs around a 
campfire. Catton describes his feelings 
upon reading the Yellowstone Act: “Real- 
izing I was seeing the very spot where 
mercenery thoughts were submerged under 
a noble vision at that 1870 campfire, I felt 
my spine tingle . .. I swallowed, and 
squared my shoulders. As I looked around 
me, I saw no evicence that those tourists 
who knew nothing of opportunity coef- 
cients, inverse distance functions, or suc- 
cessive-intervals scale values were any 
more deeply moved” (p. 191). 

However, Catton’s quiet ecstasy before 
the thing he loves is quickly forgotten when 
he turns to the sober task of effectively 
measuring sublime values—that is, na- 
tional park-attendance rates. He achieves 
this to his satisfaction by developing socio- 
logical counterparts of Newton’s axioms 
and Kepler’s laws of planetary motion. 
He insists that the rate of park attendance 
may be expected “to be proportionate to 
the ratio of ‘park mass’ and intervening 
distance” (p. 250). However, the force 
(Fij) exercised by the value field of a 
given park (j) strictly speaking can not 
propel individuals as physical bodies to- 
ward the park. “If they go to park j, it 
will generally be by automobile, and it 
will be the kinetic energy released by burn- 
ing gasoline that will actually propel them. 
Tt will be the expenditure of money for 
such gasoline, for food and lodging, and 
for the other expenses of travel that will 
constitute the socia! force which interacts 
with the resistive effects of distance to 
yield Rij [the predictable fraction of the 
population of a state that will be visitors in 
a given park in a given year]” (p. 250). 

It is only fair to evaluate the success of 
Catton’s book in terms of his own criteria 
—degree of removal from common sense. 
Most books on sociology are filled with 
accounts of social phenomena such as social 
persons, roles, institutions and organiza- 
tions—religions, bureaucracies, political 
parties, and work-groups-——-and communities 
—cities, nations, ethnic minorities, and the 
like. Common sense suggests that Catton’s 
study would also deal with such phe- 
nomena, On this score Catton’s perform- 
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ance lives up to the highest “naturalistic” 
expectations—such social phenomena are 
almost completely absent from his pages. 
Rather he proposes to reason directly from 
propositions based on physical science mod- 
els to human value behavior. 

Common sense suggests that the appeal 
to potential visitors of a national-park 
vacation probably rests on a variety of 
grounds some of which may be intrinsically 
contradictory with others: to be rugged 
and to hike and mountain climb versus to 
lie around the camps and beaches; to see 
fenced geysers and other freaks of nature 
versus to get away from a Disneyland 
handling of nature; to feed the half-tame 
bears versus to see unspoiled creatures in 
the raw; and to enjoy togetherness versus 
to achieve physical solitude away from the 
maddening crowd. Reifying all these val- 
ues into a single field of-force exercised by 
the national park certainly qualifies as a 
major departure from common sense. 

Presumably these notions also apply to 
other types of value behavior. The ordi- 
nary man would certainly agree that it is 
a serious departure from common sense to 
say that when he orders steak at the res- 
taurant it is because of a force field exer- 
cised by the steak rather than because he 
likes it. Furthermore, if the laws of steak- 
attraction do in fact represent the counter- 
part of Kepler’s laws of planetary motion, 
common sense suggests that the individual 
ought to circulate forever in the force field 
of a steak—incidentally obeying the prin- 
ciple of social inertia—without eating it. 
No matter at what point it takes the issue, 
common sense is foiled again. By his own 
standards, Catton’s book is extraordinarily 
successful. In its pages common sense 
suffers a staggering defeat. 

Don MARTINDALE 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Minnesota 


CYNTHIA EAGLE Russetr. The Concept 
of Equilibrium in American Social 
Thought. Pp. ix, 203. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1966. 
$5.00. 


This study combines a historical survey 
of the use of the concept of equilibrium 
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in the social sciences—excluding economics 
—with a penetrating analysis of the various 
modes in which the term has been used. 

Dr. Russett begins this history with 
Comte who conceived of the social organ- 
ism as a moving equilibrium in which ideas 
and customs exercise the chief influence. 
Spencer’s conception of evolution as an 
equilibrating mechanism by which internal 
relations are continuously adjusted to ex- 
ternal relations is then discussed. Ward’s 
view follows, and Dr. Russett interprets it 
as a combination of the Comtean and 
Spencerian conceptions because Ward con- 
sidered equilibrium to be both a conserv- 
ing and a progressive force. 

In the works of these early writers, the 
idea of equilibrium is closely connected 
with their moral philosophy. Gradually, 
concern with a model order and with the 
best way to promote progress faded into 
the background. In American social sci- 
ence, this development became apparent 
in the writings of Albion Small and Arthur 
Bentley. Both of these writers departed 
from the organic conception of society and 
introduced process-analysis for which the 
idea of equilibrium supplied a kind of 
theoretical framework. It provided an ex- 
planation for the persistence of a social 
organization despite modifications of its 
mutually dependent activities. 

Dr. Russett devotes three chapters to 
the presentation of the well-known ideas of 
Pareto and Henderson and of the Jess well- 
known thoughts of the political scientist, 
G. E. G. Catlin. She deals briefly with the 
Lundberg-Sorokin controversy over the use 
of the concept of equilibrium. Her his- 
torical survey ends with a discussion of the 
use of the concept in contemporary soci- 
ology: the interaction theory of Mead or 
Cooley, the functionalist view of Parsons, 
and the small-group studies of Homans, 

What general conclusions does the sur- 
vey suggest? Dr. Russett realizes that the 
adoption of the concept of equilibrium 
from the natural sciences, in which it has 
been highly fruitful, was prompted by the 
hope that it would be equally effective for 
theoretical analysis in sociology. She 
writes: “the history of science is replete 
with evidence of the power of equilibrium 
to give structure to heterogeneity. This is 
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why, down through the years, equilibrium 
has mesmerized men who have hoped to 
fashion a science of society, particularly 
those who, like Pareto and L. J. Hender- 
son, have experienced at close range the 
enrichment of knowledge equilibrium can 
provide” (p. 176). But has this adoption 
been rewarding for sociologists? 

There is grave doubt that it has been. 
Dr. Russett puts her finger on the trouble 
and points out the significant difference 
between the idea of equilibrium as a mathe- 
matical tool and the idea of equilibrium as 
a metaphor. The utility of equilibrium 
analysis, its deductive power, depends 
wholly upon experimentation and mathe- 
matical operations. Is its purely verbal use 
as a metaphor and as an analogue to “bal- 
ance,” “integrity,” “persistency,” “adjust- 
ment,” and so forth in sociology equally 
fruitful? Understandably, the author, who 
has devoted so much time and effort in 
the preparation of this excellent survey of 
the idea of equilibrium in sociology, is 
reluctant to answer with an outright “no.” 
She finds some consolation in the fact that 
the concept of equilibrium is ubiquitous. 
This suggests to her “that it has not been 
wholly meaningless.” She adds in self- 
justification that “meaningless or not, equi- 
librium-as-metaphor remains a problem for 
historical analysis” (p. 161). She sees the 
virtue of the concept of equilibrium in its 
lack of substantial content, but she doubts 
that the metaphor of equilibrium can ever 
be neutrally employed in social thought. 
The treatment of social organization as a 
system does not, in her opinion, presuppose 
the concept of equilibrium. She rightly 
regards “equilibrium” and “system” as en- 
tirely separable concepts. 

Dr. Russett does not consider the possi- 
bility of constructing equilibria as ideal 
types. Such construction might obviate 
the difficulties connected with the use of 
mechanical and biological models in the 
social sciences This might be the “suita- 
bly chastened version of equilibrium” 
which she expects will be formulated at 
some distant time, 

THEODORE ABEL 

Professor of Sociology 

Hunter College 

City University of New York 
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ALAN R. BEALS and BERNARD J. SIEGEL. 
Divistveness and Soctal Conflict: An 
Anthropological Approach. Pp. xiv, 185. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1966. $6.00. 


Some years ago (1960) these two authors 
published a highly suggestive article in the 
American Anthropologist, entitled ‘“Per- 
vasive Factionalism.” I have used the 
article in a course in social conflict since 
that time and have been looking forward 
to reading the book here under review. 

I find the book perplexing. The authors 
begin their essay by stating (p. 2) that 
they assume that theories of divisive con- 
flict can be applied to social systems on 
a var.ety of levels with only a few sys- 
tematic variations: in other words, they 
believe a general theory of conflict is 
feasible and desirable. In their conclu- 
sion they state that they have attempted 
to sketch some of the main outlines of 
such a theory; that in the examination of 
the emergence of conflict they have con- 
centrated upon the interaction of “stress” 
and “strain’—which they have discussed 
at some length; and that the basic fac- 
tors leading to conflicts are to be found 
in patterns of leadership and authority. 
I find this generally unexceptionable What 
baffles me is the exposition between initial 
assumptions and the final peroration. 

In attempting to generate an exhaustive 
closed theoretical system the authors have 
given their work a veneer of analytical 
rigor which upon closer scrutiny does not 
hold up. Their treatment of conflict phe- 
nomena is based upon their extensive field 
work—in Namhalli and Taos, respectively 
-—and moves from. induction to expository 
generalization to deduction. The data pre- 
sented are anecdotal and convincing for 
their own cases. A broader comparative 
perspective immediately suggests a variety 
of cases which do not “fit” their theory 
The book is weakened by quantitative 
statements of the “all too frequently’ 
variety and by theoretical generalizations 
which tend to the banal—for example, pp. 
88-89. On the other hand, they offer 
some interesting propositions (p. 115); 
they present an interesting discussion of 
the balance between hierarchy and co- 
operation—in the chapter on Taos; they 
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quite properly underline the special charac- 
teristic of some factionalism which consists 
of the desire to simply “bring down the 
opposition.” - 

Some of their problems arise from mis- 
interpretations of the conflict literature, 
with the consequence that they “all too 
frequently” engage in contests with straw 
men. They simply misunderstand the di- 
mensions of the integrative-coercive dis- 
pute (pp. 87 ff.) and have distorted Coser’s 
discussion of sources of conflict. They 
attribute to Coser a definition of conflict 
based on the scarcity of goods; in actu- 
ality, Coser talks about availability of “ade- 
quate rewards’—including symbolic re- 
wards— as one source of conflict. This 
confusion, along: with their commendable 
goal of producing clarity and order, has 
produced a treatment which occasionally 
appears to be arbitrary or banal and, in 
some instances, in factual error. They 
could, with profit, examine the now-classic 
Mack and Snyder classificatory essay. 

They have obviously labored long over 
their prose, and this book generally reads 
well. But occasionally their concern for 
the well-turned phrase leaves the reader 
more confused than informed—for ezam- 
ple, “In Namhalli, the child’s hands curve 
to fit the plow handle, not because he was 
told or taught to curve his hands, but 
because the plow handle has had the same 
characteristic shape for generations” (p. 
7). More understandable, perhaps, is the 
Freudian slip which substitutes functional- 
ism for factionalism (p. 27). 

This book is replete with suggestive 
insights and researchable ideas. It does 
not present a general theory of conflict. 
It is to be hoped that Beals and Siegel 
will pursue their interests in this area and 
that they will continue to provide revisions 
of their thinking. 

ALLEN D. GRIMSHAW 

Associate Professor of Sociology 


Indiana University 
CHALMERS JOHNSON. Revolutionary 
Change. Pp. xviii, 191. Boston: Little, 


Brown, 1966. No price. 


The emperor wears no clothes. After 
wading through what is, by far, the worst 
type of pretentious academic jargon, one 
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is confronted with, “we must retreat from 
any claim to exhaustive study of the types 
of revolutions. Revolutions are determined 
by an extremely numerous set of varia- 
bles” (p. 149). What other feasts can 
Johnson spread before’ the weary reader? 
“Status is the structural or architectonic, 
dimension of the dynamic concept of role” 
(p 44). “To make a revolution is to 
accept violence for the purpose of causing 
the system to change” (p. 57). And, “the 
occurrence and the quality of conservative 
change directly influence the likelihood of 
whether insurrectionary change will ever 
occur at all” (p. 58). Might it be possible 
to find out when will revolutions occur? 
“It is intrinsically impossible to construct 
a statistical measure that will predict the 
occurrence of a revolution” (p. 119). But 
all is not lost. “Of all the characteristics 
of the disequilitbrated system, the one that 
contributes most directly to a revolution 
is power deflation .... If [leaders] are 
unable to develop policies which will main- 
tain the confidence of non-deviant actors 
in the system and its capacity to move 
toward resynchronization, a loss of author- 
ity will ensue” (p. 91). “The principle 
which emerges from this analysis is that 
power deflation, plus loss of authority, 
plus an accelerator [a trigger] produces 
revolution” (p 105) When do these con- 
ditions obtain? Can one measure “dis- 
equilibrium”? Johnson says, “We do not 
yet have a single measure of disequilibrium, 
and I have neither the requisite statistical 
knowledge nor the data to construct such 
an index.” He does, however, “examine” 
potential symptoms of the potential revolu- 
tionary situation: suicide rates, heightening 
ideological activity, the military-participa- 
tion ratio, and crime rates, as clues to a 
“disequilibrated” society. Unfortunately, 
says he, they are “all influenced by numer- 
ous factors other than the value structure’s 
coherence with the division of labor” (p. 
132) and, hence, are of limited ‘use. 

Surprisingly, the last chapter is written 
in reasonably intelligible English. It con- 
tains occasional insight, such as, mankind’s 
coming troubles include unchecked popu- 
Jation growth, atomic proliferation, and 
automation. 

At one point Johnson confesses, “Direct 
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behavioral observation is a sounder indi- 
cator of systemic equilibrium than the 
measurement by means of questionnaires” 
(p. 148). Any questions? 
WALLACE SOKOLSKY 

Assistant Professor of History 

Bronx Community College of the 

City University of New York 


DANIEL Katz and Ropert L. Kaun. The 
Social Psychology of Organizations. -Pp. 
viii, 498. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1966. $8.50. 


The stated purpose of this book is to 
integrate the large volume of research on 
the problems of complex organizations into 
a single, theoretical framework. The 
framework adopted by the authors, who 
are leading contributors to research in the 
social psychology of industrial organiza- 
tions, is the general systems approach being 
developed by James Miller and others, also 
at the University of Michigan. The open- 
ing chapters are devoted to a description 
of this framework as it can be applied to 
formal organizations. Repeatedly, the au- 
thors stress the importance of conceiving 
of formal organizations as open systems if 
meaningful theory and research are to 
result. In the chapter on organizational 
effectiveness, for example, the authors sug- 
gest that any definition of that concept 
must extend beyond such internal criteria 
as efficiency to include the ability of the 
organization to cope with problems emanat- 
ing from the environment. 

In the middle chapters the authors pre- 
sent definitions of key organizational con- 
cepts mixing terms of general systems 
theory with conventional terminology from 
organizational theory. The major theme 
of this section, however, is the introduction 
and advocacy of democratic leadership that 
is associated with the Institute for Social 
Research at the University of Michigan. 
While on page 214 the authors say that 
hierarchical forms of organization are-at 
their best in terms of efficiency and when 
the organizations approximate a closed sys- 
tem; “the advantages of democratic or- 
ganizational structure reach a maximum 
under an opposite set of conditions, i. e., 
when the organization is maximally open 
to environmental demands and when the 
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-environment is changing in ways that pose 
complex and difficult problems of organi- 
zational adaptation, so that great value 
attaches to receiving and using well all 
availeble information relevant to such 
changes and their implications.” 

In the final chapters the authors attempt 
to prove this. They recognize that demo- 
cratic styles of leadership are not desirable 
in all situations or at all levels of organi- 
zation, They stete that people intermedi- 
ate in organizations should emphasize 
human relations. This excludes only the 
top executives and first-level personnel who 
do not supervise anyone anyway and, occa- 
sionally, first-level supervisors. 

It is impossible to discuss within the 
confines of a short review adequately a 
book as densely written as this one is. A 
great many interesting ideas are presented 
that merit our attention. It is this writer’s 
judgment, however, that the book falls 
short of the stated objectives of the au- 
thors. There are three major reasons for 
this failure. Firstly, we are promised 
theoretical payoff through the adoption of 
general systems theory, which is less theory 
and more a system of definitions. Useful 
hypotheses have been and perhaps will 
continue to be generated using this system 
of definitions, but no new ones are gener- 
ated in this book. Old hypotheses, many 
originally formula-ed by the authors, ap- 
pear in new verbiage. The authors also 
claim that social scientists have missed 
much by their feilure to recognize that 
organizations are open systems. There are, 
indeed, some social scientists who treat 
organizations as essentially closed systems, 
but they are a minority, and many of them 
are really holding the environment constant 
in order to reduce the sources of variation 
in their studies. Abundant theorizing and 
research has been done under the rubric 
of organizational change, and much of it 
goes unrecognized in this volume; for ex- 
ample, the sources cited in the chapter on 
organizational effectiveness do not come 
close to reflecting the work that has been 
done in that area. 

A second shortcoming arises from the 
authors’ repeated allusions to “traditional 
organization theory.” ‘Traditional theory 
is equated with the writings of Weber, 
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Taylor, and Gulick; none of them can be 
considered as a recent theorist nor as rep- 
resenting the current state of theory in 
this field. These social scientists serve as 
little more than straw men in a dialectic 
argument in which democratic leadership 
emerges as a synthesis. They are also 
misinterpreted on some crucial points in 
the argument of the book. For example, 
Weber’s concept of bureaucratic imper- 
sonality becomes affect-free relationships 
This writer interprets Weber’s notion of 
impersonality in the context of his concept 
of the ideal bureaucracy; namely, in an 
effective bureaucracy the members work 
together according to wumiversalistic pre- 
scriptions despite their personal feelings 
toward each other. Weber recognized that 
this was an ideal situation and that the 
major function of the construct was to 
provide a frame of reference for the study 
of real organizations. Actually, the core 
problems that attract the attention of 
human relations specialists could be de- 
duced from the Weberian position. 

The third failure of the book derives 
from the excessive amount of space de- 
voted to a justification once again of key 
propositions of the democratic leadership 
school. The evidence promised on page 
214 never measures up to the assertion 
quoted above. The large body of research 
whose findings are contrary to those of the 
human relations school is inadequately 
treated. The dependent variables from 
many human relations studies are not 
mentioned, while attention is focused on 
the independent leadership variables—for 
example, see the second and third para- 
graphs on page 314. The thread of the 
argument often hangs on hypotheses for 
which there are conflicting or inconsistent 
findings—for example, the relationship be- 
tween group solidarity and loyalty, on the 
one hand, and productivity and effective- 
ness, on the other (p. 325). For many of 
the assertions no evidence is presented 
at all. 

PAuL E. Mott 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 


Marion J. Levy, JR Modernization and 
the Structure of Societies: A Setting for 
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Interuational Affairs, Vols. I and TI. 

Pp. xxi, 855. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 

ton University Press, 1966. $22.50. 

There are two kinds of scholars writing 
about modernization; modelers and mud- 
dlers. ‘The modelers seek generalizations 
and categories that encompass a large 
number of societies and phenomena, The 
muddlers find this effort superficial and far 
too simple in the context of the empirical 
complexities of individual societies. While 
this reviewer considers himself a muddler, 
he finds this present work of a major 
modeler a most brilliant tour de force and 
a skillful presentation of theory in com- 
parative analysis. 

It is unfair to castigate theory for its 
quality of abstraction. By their nature, 
theories are abstractions. Nevertheless, 
the theorist cannot let it go at that or 
else all theories are equally worth-while. 
The value of his abstractions can only 
emerge by their use in examining phe- 
nomena in the “buzzing, blooming confu- 
sion” of their natural habitats. Theory 
brings order out of chaos, but the theorist 
must descend into the maelstrom of that 
chaos and pull from it the serenity of 
theory In these two volumes Levy has 
not done this, but at last he has not 
blinked at the problem If he has not 
made a descent at least he has flown 
through the storm. 

While these volumes were written to 
provide background for students of inter- 
national affairs, the specific discussion of 
international problems occupies only a 
small part of the total work. The major 
thrust of the work is an effort to specify 
the differences between relatively modern- 
ized and relatively nonmodernized societies 
and to develop hypotheses concerning the 
problems of development and change. To 
do this adequately, Levy has constructed a 
general system for the analysis of societies, 
as well as for differences between the two 
major types and the variations within 
each In this he builds upon—but does 
not repeat—his past work, The Structure 
of Soctety, and the general orientation of 
Talcott Parsons toward functional systems 
and toward pattern variables. 

The two volumes are divided into four 
major parts In the first he discusses the 
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structure of each type of society; modern 
and nonmodern. This is done in terms of 
such features as specialization of units, 
universalistic ethic, and the usual stuff of 
systems analysis in development theory. 
Part JI consists of an analysis of aspects 
of social structure. In our estimation this 
is the part of greatest interest to the gen- 
eral theorist, as well as to the student of 
change and development. Levy sets forth 
a general scheme for analysis of aspects 
of both social relationships and organiza- 
tional contexts. The distinction between 
aspects of relationships, aspects of organi- 
gational contexts, and the organizational 
contexts themselves seems a most useful 
device. The relationship aspects, while not 
the same, are nevertheless similar in con- 
tent and type to Parson’s pattern variables, 
and the aspects of organization are very 
similar to the major functional require- 
ments. Part III is a discussion of specific 
organizations—family, government, econ- 
omy, church, army, and the like with much 
attention to the problems each has gener- 
ated in both modern and nonmodern so- 
cleties. Part IV is partially a summary 
of the elements common to all societies 
with an analysis of lines of variation within 
common types. ‘This section closes with 
a direct application to international affairs 
in a discussion of the twin problems of 
modernization and stability. 

This short résumé of content does less 
than justice to the intricacy of thought 
and formulation with which Levy dis- 
cusses specific phenomena. Using China, 
Japan, and the United States as examples, 
he is quick to spot exceptions, contradic- 
tions, and additions to his categories and 
hypotheses. Just to cite one specific pas- 
sage-—his analysis of types of particularism 
(p. 146 ff.) is a most penetrating differen- 
tiation of a concept which has become 
global and too inclusive in its present 
usage There are many such passages of 
illumination, insight, and even humor that 
make up a great deal of worth-while 
writing. We are even likely to see these 
volumes being more useful as disconnected 
gloss on phenomena of modernization than 
as a treatise bringing order out of chaos. 

To say this is to pass a reluctant judg- 
ment on this massive accomplishment. 
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It is not a book that we would advise the 
reader to read frcm cover to cover. It is 
tedious, full of meandering bypaths, and 
too broad to be a major argument. In- 
stead, it is-a valueble book to keep on the 
shelves not to gather dust or status but to 
be dipped into when the reader is trying to 
think his way through specific phenomena 
relevant to a particular section. (This is 
not true of chapters 1 and 2 of Part 2 
which constitute a theoretical contribution 
worth :ndependent reading by all sociolo- 
gists.) Professor Levy has -produced -a 
valuable-commentary on the modernization 
process. a veritable Mishnah of moderniza- 
tion.. 

It is considered bad form for a reviewer 
to criticize an autkor for not having- writ- 
ten another kind of book. Nevertheless, 
there is a feeling of disappointment that 
Professor Levy has expended his very high 
order o7- intellectual capabilities in a work 
of this length with so little -intellectual 
“payoff.” Given his knowledge of China 
and Japan, his capacity for theory con- 
struction, and his- ability to relate -the 
general to the specific, it is incumbent on 
him.to tackle the “nitty-gritty” of detailed 
analysis of .one or two sacieties Only by 
this risky descent mto the maelstrom. can 
theory come alive. 

JosEPH a 

Professor of Sociology 

Institute of Labor and Industrial 

Relations 

University of Illinois 


GEORGE J. McCALL and J. L. Summons. 
Identities and Interactions: An Exami- 
nation of Human Associations in Every- 
day Life. Pp. tx, 278. New York: Free 
Press, 1966. $7.95. 


This book has many virtues from which 
its few minor faul:s hardly detract. It 
takes a large and much-needed step toward 
theoretical synthesis and places us in a 
position from which we can take additional 
steps. 

Its basic concern is with processes of 
symbolic interaction between human be- 
ings, but it augments ideas customarily 
tagged symbolic interactionism with in- 
sights drawn from other sources, includmg 
role, thecry, interpersonal psychiatry, and 
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exchange theory. The result is not merely 
eclectic, but a coherent theory of the ways 
in which a human being acquires a more 
or less stable hierarchy of role-identities, 
“negotiates” these in encounters with other 
humans, and establishes enduring inter- 
personal relationships. The theory is con- 
cerned with the exchange of “intrinsic” 
and “extrinsic” gratifications as well as the 
exchange of social support of identities. 
It is also concerned with the development, 
implementation, and continual modification 
of personal “agendas.” It clarifies, elabo- 
rates, and systematizes the dramaturgical 
metaphors already familiar to sociologists. 

The authors give us readable and inter- 
esting- prose. Many of their sentences 
begin with abstract concepts and end with 
persuasive illustrations. For example, they 
point out (p.. 146) that as soon as the 
“negotiation of identities” is substantially 
accomplished “it ordinarily fades into the 
background. as a working- agreement, in 
terms of which the -interactors can... go 
on to build canoes, make love, or eat 
dinner.” Many of their principles are so 
aphoristically expressed that there is some 
danger that they will be dismissed—even 
by sociologists—as too obvious to be im- 
portant; for example, (p. 194) “one of 
our major life tasks is to keep our stories 
straight for all the various audiences to 
whom we have told slightly machen ver- 
sions of our lives.” 

The book provides an een clear 
definition of interaction—a concept admit- 
tedly central to but grievously ill-conceived 
in much sociological literature. Similarly, 
an unusually lucid condensation of Mead’s 
insights is offered (pp... 50-57). McCall 
and Simmons go well beyond Parsons’ ef- 
fort to delineate “dimensions of action 
space” or to describe actors orienting to 
objects in situations Their theory treats 
the self as an “important variable inter- 
vening between the. antecedent events of 
the social world and the consequent actions 
of the individual” in a way that should 
supersede Maclver’s sketchier conception 
of “dynamic assessments.” In outlining 
five factors that determine the over-all 
salience of a given role-identity, the authors 
provide a potential sociological successor 
to Maslow’s “prepotency hierarchy.” 
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Mind, self, and problems of identity— 
the “inner dynamics of people”—-are ex- 
plored for the way they affect four depend- 
ent variables, “WHO come together to 
engage in WHAT social acts WHEN and 
WHERE?” (p. 13). These “four Ws” 
may seem journalistic, or even trite, but 
they are a striking parallel to the 
four variables elaborated a generation ago 
by S. C. Dodd in his Dimenstons of So- 
ciety. The “WHAT” category has been 
the major preoccupation of social scien- 
tists (p. 19), yet in Dodd’s S-theory it 
was the “residual category.” In the pres- 
ent volume the “four Ws” are offered as 
a framework that is supposedly germane 
throughout the entire book, yet they go 
unmentioned from page 62 to page 202. 
This perhaps accounts for the contradiction 
between the assertion (p. 179) that “social 
order . . . does not obey the law of 
entropy’ inasmuch as interpersonal rela- 
tionships “are relatively easy to create” 
but are “exceedingly difficult to destroy” 
and the footnote (p 189) in which it is 
asserted that “frequent face-to-face inter- 
action seems to be a necessary condition 
for a strong and viable relationship.” (In 
a portion of the text apparently forgotten 
in the writing of these two statements, it 
was acknowledged, p. 20, that “WHERE” 
one is affects “WHO” one interacts with 
and “WHAT” they do.) 

The authors may be forgiven such minor 
shortcomings as an occasional grammatical 
error (p. 190, “faced by he who”) or ‘an 
anthropomorphism (p. 174, “social forces 
seek to produce”), in view of their firm 
determination to pursue empirically the 
lines of inquiry opened up by their creative 
theorizing The book ends with an epi- 
logue in which reasons for the prevalent 
view that symbolic interaction theory is 
vague and nonempirical are discussed, and 
specific suggestions are offered whereby 
its concepts can be made palpable and the 
task of verification can proceed. Important 
steps in that task have been undertaken in 
forthcoming works by these same authors, 
for which this reviewer will be waiting in 
keen anticipation. 

Wuriram R Carton, JR. 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Washington 
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Liam Hupson. Contrary Imaginations: 
A Psychological Study of the Young 
Student. Pp. 181. New York: Schocken 
Books, 1966. $4.95. 


Those familiar with the efforts of Anne 
Roe, Donald W. MacKinnon, and the joint 
effort of J. W. Getzels and P. W. Jackson 
to understand the origins of creativity will 
be immediately interested in Liam Hud- 
son’s Contrary Imaginations. Others will 
find it not easy to put down, once they 
have read a few pages. Its subject matter 
coupled with its wit and style make it 
fascinating reading. 

Hudson is a young English psychologist, 
Director of the Research Unit on Intel- 
lectual Development at the Research Cen- 
ter, Kings College, Cambridge. Since 1957 
he has been collecting data from public 
and grammar-school “clever boys,” as he 
names them, originally with the intention 
of identifying the psychological differences 
which distinguish those who go up to the 
English Universities to specialize in the 
arts from those who elect specialization 
in the sciences. Using both standard intel- 
ligence tests and the open-ended tests ex- 
ploited by Getzels and Jackson, the author 
distinguishes between those who are sub- 
stantially better on intelligence tests— 
these are the “convergers”——those substan- 
tialiy better on open-ended tests—-these 
are the “divergers’”—and those equally apt 
on both types—these are the “all-round- 
ers.” Convergers are possessed of the 
happy faculty of coming up with the right 
answer when a question demands a single 
right answer. Divergers are very good at 
offering a great variety of suggestions in 
fulfilling a request like “Think of as many 
different uses as you can for a barrel.” 

The author is now able to show, on the 
basis of intensive study of somewhat more 
than five hundred subjects between fifteen 
and seventeen years of age, that about 
30 per cent are convergers, 40 per cent 
are all-rounders, and 30 per cent are 
divergers His prime facts are that di- 
vergers in ratio of 3 or 4 to 1 go into 
history, English literature, or modern 
languages, while in the same ratio con- 
vergers go into mathematics, physics, 
and chemistry The classics also attract 
convergers, while biology, geography, eco- 
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nomics, and general arts attract convergers 
and divergers in roughly equal proportions. 

A variety of exercises required of his 
subjects—for example, the writing of an 
autobiography or giving written comments 
on a series of controversial statements— 
provide the autho: with additional data 
upon which he bases an inquiry into the 
origins of convergence and divergence and 
their relationships to creativity. The in- 
quiry leads to a modest and tentative 
explanation in which the two forms are 
seen as characteristic styles or policies by 
which tke inner reaches of the personality 
are defended, primarily against anxiety. 
His data and his argument lead him to the 
conclusicn—contrary to that entertained 
by American students of the subject—-that 
creativity is not primarily associated with 
divergence. He argues that creativity al- 
ways has style and that convergence and 
divergence determine that style. 

The book closes with conjectures on the 
origins o- the characteristics of productive 
and original thinkers. This chapter, as well 
as the book itself, is an example of thought 
both productive and original. 

MALCOLM G. PRESTON 

Professor of Psychology 

University of Pennsylvania 


Joun Barron Mays. The Young Pre- 
tenders: A Sindy of Teenage Culture in 
Contemporary Society. Pp. 206. New 
York: Schocken Books, 1965. $5.95. 


The general theme of the book is the 
varieties of adaptation of young people 
today to their situation of relative roleless- 
ness in contemporary industrial society. 
Mays views with some concern the aliena- 
tion, hedcnism, political indifference, and 
other-directedness of youth cultures, but 
he is more optimistic, less alarmist, less 
impressed by their more extreme and 
bizarre manifestations, and more balanced, 
I think, than most writers on the subject. 
The book is not a technical monograph 
but a learned, reflective, and wide-ranging 
conspectus of the situation of young people 
today, together with thoughtful judgments, 
critical appraisal of institutions, and policy 
recommendations. 

Mays is always worth listening to, but 
on a number of important matters I find 
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him somewhat fuzzy. For example, he is 
wortied by the contentedness of young 
people, their lack of soaring ambition, pre- 
occupation with modest success and crea- 
ture comforts, conformism, and narcissism. 
He wants rebelliousness, political activism, 
heroic self-assertiveness, and idealism. But 
he also wants a society built upon co- 
operation, the good life for all, equality, 
justice and security, and a closing-up of 
the widening gap between the generations. 
He wants a society that provides the means 
of contentment, but he does not want 
overly contented people. He is no wooly 
minded utopian, but I do not think he 
quite comes to grips with the problems of 
creating a society that can provide the 
best of both worlds. 

More specifically, I think that he has 
not, for all his sociological sophistication, 
faced up fully to the central dilemma: how 
to provide to young people “real roles,” 
that is, roles of recognized social worth, 
that will give them some stake in their 
society and a basis for solid self-respect. 
The dilemma is created by the fact that 
such roles, relative to demand, are in short 
supply—that if able and energetic young 
people were allowed to compete for such 
roles on an equal footing as soon as they 
were ready to do so, they would constitute 
an intolerable threat to their elders, and 
that adults contrive, in one way or another, 
to grab off these roles, to hang on to 
them, and to deny them to “the young 
pretenders ” 

ALBERT K. COHEN 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Connecticut 


Joserg P. Rrrz. The Despised Poor: 
Newburgh’s War on Welfare. Pp. xv, 
215. Boston: Beacon Press, 1966. $4.95. 


The Despised Poor may be reviewed 
from various points of view: historical 
record; journalistic reporting; the welfare 
client; the administrator; and the social 
worker, The present reviewer, by virtue 
of his background as a practitioner and as 
a teacher in a school of social work, has 
chosen the latter. 

Social workers are not unaccustomed to 
attack. The very nature of their work, 
especially in public assistance programs, 
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Teachers and Politics in France 
A Pressure Group Study of the , 
Federation de l'Education Nationale 


by James M. Clark. The FEN is the principal teachers’ organization in 
France, a federation of unions representing elementary and secondary 
school teachers and university professors. This is a study of the FEN as 
a political action group—its goals, its techniques, and its effectiveness— 
as demonstrated in two case studies. $6 


The Technocrats, Prophets of Automation 


by Henry Elsner, Jr. The technocracy movement began as an informal 
discussion group around Thorstein Veblen in 1919, reached its peak in 
the 1930’s with its theories for curing the nation’s economic and social 
ills, and declined after the war to its present status. This study examines 
its doctrines, organizations, personalities and conflicts, and its relation 
to our increasingly automated society. 

A Men and Movements Book lilustrated $7.00 


Norman Thomas, Respectable Rebel 


Second Edition 


by Murray B. Seidler. This new edition of the standard political biog- 
raphy of Nannan Thomas is brought up to date with a chapter on his 
positions and actions on the major issues of the 1960's. The biography 
is, in effect, a history of socialism in America as well as a study of Thomas 
as Socialist Party leader and six-time presidential candidate. 

Men and Movements Book Hfustrated $7.00 


Education in Large Cities Series 
Alan K. Campbell, general editor 


This new series explores the crucial problems of large-city education— 
economic, sociological, and political as well as educational. The first 
two titles are: 


1. The Politics of Federal Aid to Education in 1965: A Study in Political 
Innovation, by Philip Meranto. $5.75; paper, $3.25 


2. Input and Output in Large-City High Schools 
by Jesse Burkhead, with Thomas G. Fox and John W. Holland 
$5.00; paper, $2.95 
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City Planning Series from the University of 
Pennsylvania's Institute for Environmental Studies 
(formerly the Institute of Urban Studies) 


“One of the most promising centers of American 
research on city problems” * 


THE PLACE OF THE IDEAL COMMUNITY IN 
URBAN PLANNING 
By Thomas A. Reiner 


“tt will be some time before anyone else has to touch upon 
the subject of the ideal community. This book should, in 
fact, be the standard reference work for years to come. ”— 
Progressive Architecture * 194 pp. illus. $8.50 


EXPLORATIONS INTO URBAN STRUCTURE 


Edited by Melvin M. Webber 
“A work at the frontier of planning. Its tone is exploratory, 
its thinking intuitive and deductive. -Hypotheses rather than 
fact-finding are presented, and the reader is invited to test 


their validity.” — ASPO Newsletter 246 pp. $6.50 
URBAN RENEWAL IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
By Leo Grebler ý 


“This book tells what is happening in lucid style. A planner 
or administrator of any growing city will enjoy it.” -American 
City Magazine 132 pp. - $6.50 


HOUSING MARKETS AND PUBLIC POLICY 


By William G. Grigsby 
“Theoretically sophisticated yet highly readable to the fay- 
man, this study is highly recommended.”—Library Journal 
346 pp. $7.50 


At your bookseller or 
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seems to invite it—attack by congressmen, 
state legislators, county commissioners, tax 
payers’ groups, and even the general pub- 
lic. To these must be added, occasionally, 
the city manager—and it is in Joseph 
Ritz’ concise volume that the record is 
documented of Joseph Mitchell, the city 
of Newburgh, New York, and the years 
1961-1963. 

Other accounts of the famous, or in- 
famous thirteen-point program demanded 
by City Manager Mitchell have been made 
—by the New York State Department of 
Social Welfare; labor and religious groups; 
professional social work organizations; and 
the January 28, 1963 National Broadcast- 
ing Company (NBC) White Paper, “The 
Battle of Newburgh,” but it remained for 
Joseph Ritz, then a reporter for the New- 
burgh Evening News, to present his record 
of the “infighting” as he observed it during 
those troubled years. To this reviewer the 
account is reasonably detached, fair, and 
above all, readable. 

In the year 1967, in retrospect, what 
does the “Battle of Newburgh” say to us? 
For one thing, it tells us that the poor 
are vulnerable and usually defenseless. For 
another, it alerts us to the possibility of 
attack at any time by the person or the 
group that can excite the taxpayer. It 
warns us that scapegoats can be made of 
minorities under the guise of protecting 
the community. It reminds us that wel- 
fare administrations, whether in the na- 
tional capital, the statehouse, the county 
court house, or the city hall, must be 
eternally vigilant to insure the public wel- 
fare. It affords heartening assurance that 
there are defenders—church, labor, and 
some communication media, for example— 
that espouse decency and human dignity. 
And to social workers it says that there 
must be a genuine conviction of the worth 
of those they serve, a willingness to face 
the inevitability of attack, and a deter- 
mination to improve steadily the quality 
of their services as these services affect 
the daily lives of their clients. 

The New York Times, October 30, 1963, 
heads a news column “Newburgh Wants to 
Let Past Rest,” with the subtitle “It Awaits 
Election, Anxious to Forget Welfare 
Storm.” Undoubtedly, the next storm will 
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not encompass Newburgh, but we can be 
sure there will be other storms. Not only 
are the poor becoming articulate, but oth- 
ers, inside and outside of the antipoverty 
programs, are becoming articulate about 
the poor. Indeed, the last few months of 
1966 witnessed the production not only of 
Elman’s The Poorhouse State and Lyford’s 
The Airtight Cage, but Schort’s Poor Kids. 
Others will follow, and it remains to be 
seen, despite our words, whether this afflu- 
ent society or this great society really 
intends to give the poor a chance. 
ARTHUR E. FINK 

Dean 

School of Social Work 

University of North Carolina 


LEO FIsHMAN (Ed.). Poverty Amid Aflu- 
ence. Pp. xi, 246. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1966. $6.00. 


Nineteen hundred and sixty-six should 
go down in the annals of social science 
literature as the year of the Poverty 
Anthology Foreshadowed in November of 
1965 by the first, a twenty-seven-essay 
paperback edited by William Gomberg and 
this reviewer, the 1965-1966 roster grew 
quickly to include anthologies edited by 
Will and Vater, Gordon, Ferman, et al., 
Seligman, Miller, and, the volume at hand, 
Leo Fishman’s Poverty Amid Affluence. 
It should be immediately noted that none 
pays any attention to the others—a sad 
failing all too indicative of the narrow 
parachiolism encouraged on us by our 
publisher friends. 

Why is one more anthology necessary? 
Is there any special reason to consult Fish- 
man’s essay collection? ‘The eleven essays 
appear nowhere else, and Messrs. Eckstein, 
Handlin, Lampman, Miller, and Schultz 
are among the contributors. Much more 
important is the inclusion of projections 
for 1970 and 1975 of the number of 
families and the incidence and composition 
of poverty (Lampman). Also valuable is 
the best single-chapter summary I have 
come across of the seminal work of the 
Leighton team, a fifteen-year Canadian 
community-study effort which offers much 
original and valuable insight into the lives 
of the rural poor. Miler’s grim conclu- 
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sion tha: even after victory over economic 
poverty Negroes “are likely to remain a 
large dissident element within our popula- 
tion for a long time to come” is carefully 
supported and deserves serious attention. 
Finally, Lampman’s effort in the volume’s 
concluding essay to explain how we might 
judge the relative effectiveness of anti- 
poverty programs will be useful today and 
in the fucure. 

On the debit side, however, the Office of 
Economic Opporturity (OEO) is never 
mentioned, and neither it nor Sargent 
Shriver even make the Index. Equally odd 
omissions and confusions mar the total 
effort. Oscar Handlin, for example, man- 
ages to write a seventeen-page history of 
the American understanding of poverty 
between the 1860’s and the 1930’s which 
mentions Negroes in but one brief para- 
graph and never discusses the significance 
of the Knight’s ill-fated universalism, the 
American Federatior of Labors (AFL) 
self-defea-ing exclusionism, the Industrial 
Workers of the World’s (IWW) short- 
lived radicalism, or other poverty-related 
actions of the near-poor working class. 
Miller discusses Negroes and employment 
for six and one-half pages, but never once 
mentions iabor-union racism. And Gibbard 
lightly lakels prevalent patterns of family 
organization among tie poor as “working- 
class or lcwer-class types,” thereby under- 
mining the careful and meaningful dis- 
tinction araong these terms that others are 
struggling to maintain. 

Over-all most disappointing is the criti- 
cal lack of nerve, the failure of imagimation, 
that characterizes the strategic discussion 
of reforms—Miller and Schultz excluded. 
Gibbard’s thinking here is representative: 
After first urging caution in assuming that 
everything middle class is superior, he 
nevertheless proceeds to champion proper 
—conventional—attitudes toward the adult 
world of work, toward a stable role for 
the male in the famiy, and toward edu- 
cation. Neither he nor most others in the 
volume consider the validity of the fact 
that many find the work offered men today 
unbecoming a man, the conventional family 
structure rick in “quiet desperation,” and 
the dropouts a sounder moral resource than 
the cowered game-players who remain in 
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conventional school systems. Much think- 
ing throughout the Fishman volume stays 
close to Main Street premises, and for this 
reason alone, the volume deserves the at- 
tention of serious students of antipoverty 
literature and affairs. In more ways than 
one the volume illustrates how far off 
“victory” in this War may really lie. 
ARTHUR B. SHOSTAK 
Assistant Professor of Sociology 
University of Pennsylvania 


MICHEL FoucauLt. Madness and Ciunt- 
zation: A History of Insanity in the Age 
of Reason. Pp. xii, 299. New York: 
Random House, 1966. $5.95. 


Madness and Civilisation is truly an im- 
portant book, one of those ‘rare events in 
the history of the social sciences—a book 
that merits not only reading but rereading. 
Dr. Foucault has taken as his subject the 
history of the treatment of madness from, 
roughly, 1500 to 1800. This is cultural 
history at its most penetrating, not so 
much an effort to report what actually 
happened, which is futile, but rather an 
analysis of what contemporaries felt about 
what was happening: specially with refer- 
ence to those strange figures in Western 
culture, the insane; and not only the 
insane, but with them, the other trans- 
gressors against what is safe and accepta- 
ble among men: the idle poor, the witch, 
the heretic, and the criminal—all those 
who, in their very existence, incarnate 
danger. ‘The radical solution for three 
centuries was to put away-——to confine first 
in special institutions which had once 
housed lepers, and later in penal houses for 
the once human conquered by the “beast” 
in them——all the dangerous, lest the con- 
tagion of their animal-like behavior spread 
to others struggling to control themselves. 
The implicit assumption behind the treat- 
ment of the insane was that the prohibited 
umpulses which had broken through the 
crust of law and religion could only be 
broken; thus, the mad had to be treated 
severely, shocked, in penal and therapeutic 
response to their shocking behavior. 

The mad were, therefore, a kind of 
counter-elite; and the madhouse was an 
uncivilization to which the civilized could 
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repair on Sundays and holidays, to see, for 
a modest price of admission, what the 
entertaining and frightening alternative was 
to their own way of life. Thousands of 
sane and solid citizens visited Bedlams, 
as places within which unreason was con- 
centrated. In this way, the Age of Reason 
explained to itself precisely what unreason 
was. There was no dialogue with the mad; 
no hidden wisdom was to be listened for 
among these pathetic and dangerous fools. 
Western culture awaited Freud to re-estab- 
lish what Foucault calls the “dialogue with 
unreason.” 

By the time of Freud, the rationalist 
culture that had devised ‘‘the Great Con- 
finement” as the singular anti-institution 
by which the institutions of reason were 
affirmed was itself disorganized to the point 
where all the arts and literature pointed 
toward the imminence of a fundamental 
change. ‘The slightly mad man, aware of 
his madness, appeared not only in the best 
of families but in the highest and most 
respectable places. The rather-mad could 
not be confined or isolated; the contagion 
seemed everywhere, diffuse and inseparable 
from what was to become the exception— 
health and safety. Foucault does not 
bring his history all the way into the 
present culture. Had he done so, this 
book would surely have instructed contem- 
porary social scientists on the “neurotic” 
and the historical meaning of his appear- 
ance at the end of the civilization of 
authoritarian rationalism. Madness had 
condensed the meaning of sin and animal- 
ity—sixteenth century—-and of distance 
from nature—eighteenth century. By the 
twentieth century, men were ready to per- 
celve madness as mere instances of a gen- 
eral social condition At mid-century, the 
perception has again changed: whatever the 
causes, the “cure” is perceived to be 
chemical 

PHIL REFF 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 


ROBERT RUBENSTEIN and Harotp D. Lass- 
WELL The Sharing of Power in a Psy- 
chiatric Hospital. Pp. xxiv, 329. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1966. $10.00. 
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Late in 1956 the Yale Psychiatric Insti- 
tute (YPI) inaugurated a new program. 
This program was influenced by the writ- 
ings of Maxwell Jones, Stanton, and 
Schwartz and from the recognition that 
the hospital milieu and the hospitalization 
itself were meaningful to the patient as 
well as his individual psychotherapy. With 
the understanding that, indeed, there is an 
authoritarian power structure in a hospital 
which places the patient at the bottom of 
the pecking order, it was decided to at- 
tempt a democratization of YPI with the 
hope that there would be greater thera- 
peutic benefits to the patient. Not only 
are psychiatric hospitals of the past viewed 
as undemocratic, but the YPI staff pre- 
sumed that the patient had “been defeated 
in a long, protracted ... subtle, at times, 
violent power struggle’ before he was 
admitted to the hospital. This idea is 
iterated through the book. No matter 
whether that proposition is correct or not, 
adherence and belief in it helped to create 
a situation which ıs important for heuristic 
reasons at least and for further investiga- 
tion of psychosocial problems in the future 
at most. The book provides a good deal 
of the latter by careful, detailed, and at 
times extraordinarily candid accounts of 
changes undergone by the director, senior 
staff, residents, nurses, and patients when 
the patient-staff meetings began. These 
are insightful and extremely valuable to 
anyone engaged in hospital work. Thought- 
ful readers will necessarily reappraise their 
own conscious and unconscious attitudes 
about patients and hospital administration 
on all levels. This will take place even 
though it is understood that YPI is an 
extraordinary psychiatric hospital. It is 
a research hospital; its patient population 
is young and able to stay in the hospital 
for several years. Patient-staff meetings 
and understanding of change and the inter- 
pretation of it by staff and patient are not 
usually feasible in the ordinary private 
psychiatric hospital where the average stay 
is six weeks to three months. There are 
other practical drawbacks to the procedure. 
The doctors never fully relinquished their 
arbitrary use of power; admission of socio- 
paths had to be limited; and the experi- 
ment was so important to the participants 
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that a patient wto refused to attend was 
dragged into the meeting The right to 
choose was forgetten for a moment by 
the democrats. The idea of explormg in 
individual psychotherapy the patient’s re- 
sponse to the meeting 1s a good one pre- 
suming that some of the following ideas 
are kept in mind True democracy does 
not exist outside of the hospital. There 
are power structures wherever one works 
or lives, and it is the adjustment to them— 
if they are not intclerable—that is a sign of 
good health. Alsc, there are times in life 
that an individual is sick and that he 
places himself in the hands of a physician 
or hospital. One cannot help but consider 
how it must seem to a psychotic individual 
to have some of the physicians’ and hos- 
pital’s decisions in his hands. Things are 
topsy-turvy as itis. Sudden egalitarianism 
in the face of inequality by a disease 
process interfering with rational thought 
must be disturbing in itself. The book is 
extremely thought-provoking and even ex- 
citing in parts although some of the as- 
sumpticns are questionable. 
Norman D. WENER, M.D. 

Chief of Admissions Service 

Friends Hospital 

Philadelphia 


THOMAS J. ScHEF?. Being Mentally Ill: 
A Scctological Theory. Pp. vii, 209. 
Chicago: Aldine, 1966. $5.75. 

In contrast with most theories of mental 
disorders that emphasize processes operat- 
ing within the individual, the focus of this 
book is on the significance of external 
societal factors. A second distinctive fea- 
ture is that the primary concern is with 
explaining the chronic nature of recurring 
forms of mental disorders rather than their 
origin. Here also the stress is on the im- 
portance of social mteraction in the struc- 
turing, stabilization, and reinforcement of 
deviant behavior. The limitations imposed 
by this restricted perspective are recog- 
nized by the authar. His stated purpose 
is not to reject psychiatric and psychologi- 
cal formulation but rather to present a 
definite contrast that will complement indi- 
vidual system-mode-s. The contribution of 
biologicel and psychological factors is spe- 
cifically acknowledged with respect to the 
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diverse, underlying causes of deviant be- 
havior 

The first half of the book 1s devoted to 
theory and the second half to related 
research studies. ‘The section on theory 
is based on the novel viewpoint that psy- 
chiatric symptoms may be interpreted as 
diverse kinds of residual norm violations 
for which society has no specific labels. 
They represent what is left after other 
recognized and nameable forms of rule- 
breaking such as crime, sin, drunkenness, 
and bad manners have been excluded. An 
important added qualification is that devi- 
ance is not a characteristic of the act itself, 
that is, there are no fixed symptoms. The 
designation of particular acts as norm vio- 
lations is determined by society’s evalua- 
tion of the act in terms of its social context 
and consequences. The concept of residual 
deviance has the merit of delimiting the 
field of psychopathology However, the 
identifying of mental illness with unname- 
able forms of rule-breaking is subject to 
the criticism that norm violations, when 
present in mental patients, may be more 
appropriately interpreted as incidental by- 
products of impairment in self-control and 
of disturbance in perception, thinking, 
judgment, communication, and the like. 
The core of the sociological theory devel- 
oped is represented by nine hypotheses, 
many of which are closely interrelated. ‘The 
three main points are the following: most 
residual rule-breaking is unrecognized, ig- 
nored, or denied and is of transitory sig- 
nificance; the labeling of a norm violator 
as a mental patient is the most important 
single factor in the stabilizing of residual 
deviance; and society defines and is con- 
stantly reinforcing the stereotypes of men- 
tal illness including the role that the 
labeled deviant is expected to play. The 
research section calls attention to the sig- 
nificance of the medical rule “when in 
doubt, diagnose illness,” in confirming the 
presence of mental illness and in promoting 
patient acceptance of the “sick” role. 
Psychotherapy, too, may serve to verify 
and stabilize mental illness. Whether one 
agrees or disagrees with the wealth of ideas 
expressed is immaterial. What is impor- 
tant is that a stimulating set of testable 
hypotheses regarding a neglected aspect of 
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mental disorders has been introduced for 


confirmation or rejection. 
S James D PAGE 
Professor of Psychology 
Temple University 


JessIE BERNARD. Marriage and Family 
among Negroes. Pp. xi, 160. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966. 
$4.95. 


These days to say a book is “useful” is 
like praising a plain-looking woman for 
her “mind,” both cases representing in- 
verted compliments. Nevertheless, Jessie 
Bernard has performed a great service for 
sociology and related social sciences by 
courageously undertaking an issue currently 
of the utmost delicacy, “the Negro family.” 


Indeed, she has wisely avoided the usual. 


generalizations about the Negro family and 
instead emphasizes the variety of family 
types prevalent among Negroes in Ameri- 
can society the commonest being the one 
in which husband and wife are living 
together in their first marriage. 

Especially illuminating are the author’s 
first two chapters, “The Marriage Trajec- 
tory” and “The Two Cultures.” The first 
is an excellent example of applied soci- 
ology, that is, utilizing sociological concepts 
to explore the implications of historical 
and demographic data thereby giving 
greater density and relevancy to all ap- 
proaches. Thus, Professor Bernard is able 
to construct a generational model for 
studying changing Negro family patterns 
through three phases: institutionalizing, 
urbanizing, and self-emancipating (p. 29). 
In the second chapter, the author attempts 
and largely succeeds at the difficult task 
of providing conceptual tools for avoiding 
the usual value biases in discussions of the 
“disorganized Negro family.” Noting the 
traditional distinction between the “re- 
spectable” and “non-respectable” strands 
in Negro society, Professor Bernard at- 
temps to convert these designations into 
“acculturated” and “institutionalized” or 
internally and externally adapted to various 
American familistic norms and values. 
While some ambiguity exists in her analy- 
ses, the author is able to show how, for 
Negroes, conformity to monogamous mar- 
riage is more a function of culture than 
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of class since “respectable” and “non- 
respectable” patterns are found in all 
classes of Negroes. 

In the last two chapters, “People” and 
“Socialization,” one finds discussions of 
such umportant questions as the fallacy of 
matriarchy, the alleged emasculation of 
the Negro male, sex and race relations, and 
the effect on Negro families of having to 
socialize their offspring into an inferior 
role in American society. One might quar- 
rel with some of Professor Bernard’s con- 
tentions: that du Bois intended the Tal- 
ented Tenth to transmit the Protestant 
Ethic to the masses (p. 44); that the 
influence of Black Muslimism on Negro 
marriage and family life has the same 
effects as those of the early Protestant 
missionaries (p. 46); that Southern benevo- 
lence and paternalism toward Negroes rep- 
resent love as distinct from hostility (p. 
74); and that violence is a positive value 
among Black Muslims (p. 143). Never- 
theless, the book’s fresh orientation can 
serve to cut through much evaluative ob- 
fuscation in a widely discussed and over- 
judged yet remarkably understudied area, 
the institutional role of the family in 
Negro community life. The book is highly 
recommended to be read on its own or 
in conjunction with such courses as mar- 
riage and family and race relations. 

SEYMOUR LEVENTMAN 

Assistant Professor of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 


DAVID STREET, Rospert D. VINTER, and 
CHARLES Parrow. Organization for 
Treatment: A Comparative Study of 
Institutions for Delinquents. Pp. xx, 
330. New York: Free Press, 1966. 
$7.95. 


Professor Janowitz in his foreword cau- 
tiously describes this study as “ambitious.” 
Indeed it is. The authors attempt to ana- 
lyze six “people-changing” institutions for 
male delinquents, comparing the belief sys- 
tems, goals and backgrounds of adminis- 
trators and staff, their operating patterns 
and strategies, and the effects of all of this 
upon the inmates. The six institutions are 
both public and private and are divided 
into three types, characterized as “obedi- 
ence/conformity,” “re-education/develop- 
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ment” and “treatment” institutions. Space 
in this review does not permit a discussion 
of the research design or findings in any 
detail But the zuthors concluded that the 
way the instituticns were organized around 
certain goals affected outcome and that 
“treatment” institutions had the most de- 
sirable effects. The middle grouping, the 
“re-education/development” institutions, 
“can make some of the apparent gains of 
the treatment model without all of its 
costs.” They qualify this finding, how- 
ever, by adding that none of the insti- 
tutions studied was “truly successful at 
producing changes appropriate to the lives 
the inmates would lead on the outside.” 
One interesting facet of this study was the 
conducting of “executive seminars” with 
high-level staff from the studied institu- 
tions. Preliminary data from the study 
were presented and discussions stimulated 
in order to foster change deliberately. In 
a year, retesting of attitudes and proce- 
dures took place, showing little change 
generally, although some was noted in the 
more progressive institutions. 

This is a well-organized book, lucidly 
written and without jargon, which presents 
the not-inconsiderable results of a very 
. painstaking and extensive study. Some 
flaws, while not fatal, do detract from its 
over-all impressiveness. For practical rea- 
sons the researchers found it inappropriate 
to measure recidivism and consequently 
had to rely for the most part on various 
tests o- attitudes and adjustment within 
the institutions. It seems to this reviewer 
that the authors place an inordinate faith 
in checklists, questionnaires, and attitude 
scales. The reliabiity and validity of such 
measures can be rather shaky when given 
in surroundings such as a correctional 
institution. Some account of the qualifica- 
tions ol the perscns actually giving the 
tests along with a description of the test- 
ing settings would have been helpful, espe- 
cially where the differences in responses 
among various groups as shown in the tables 
were not large. “The authors state that 
the usual accounts of the prison commu- 
nity may not be valid for juvenile institu- 
tions. Although they themselves may have 
perceived these six institutions as real, 
functioning social systems, this picture does 
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not come through in the book itself. Some 
challenging facts and intriguing anecdotes 
about the inmate community were pre- 
sented, but again we are not told how 
much participant observation took place 
or who was involved. 

On the whole, this book should be read 
by sociologists and political scientists who 
are interested in organizational theory, by 
correctional administrators of a theoretical 
orientation, and by sociologists interested 
in further refining their understanding of 
the community of prisoners 

NORMAN JOHNSTON 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Sociology 

Beaver College 

Glenside 

` Pennsylvania i 


MINDEL C. SHEPS and JEANNE CLARE Rip- 
LEY (Eds.). Public Health and Popu- 
lation Change. Pp. xvii, 557. Pitts- 
burgh. University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1966. $10.00. 


Recent history is characterized by both 
a population explosion and a concomitant 
explosion of conferences on how best to 
cope with the challenging problems gen- 
erated by rapid population growth and 
change One begins to wonder whether 
the latter explosion is always the best way 
to cope with the former, or whether its 
end product, generally yet another pub- 
lished volume, merely contributes to the 
exploding profusion of reading materials 
on the subject. 

The volume under review represents a 
compilation of the papers prepared for a 
Symposium on Research Issues in Public 
Health and Population Change held at the 
University of Pittsburgh in June, 1964. 
Experts from both the United States and 
abroad, twenty-nine as contributors and 
an additional twenty-seven as participants, 
convened to evaluate the current state of 
the feld with special reference to natality, 
to identify future research needs, to pro- 
mote interdisciplinary communication, to 
encourage the development of teaching and 
research, and to produce a publication de- 
signed especially for those in the public 
health field. 

The volume itself, organized into seven 
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sections, each containing from one to six 
papers, encompasses such topics as demo- 
graphic history and population policy, 
natality patterns and programs for effect- 
ing change, measurement and evaluation, 
biological aspects of natality and its con- 
trol, methods of controlling reproduction, 
and public health implications of the popu- 
lation problem There are neither separate 
introductions nor conclusions to each sec- 
tion; aside from their own contributions 
to the Symposium the editors restrict their 
written efforts to the summary reports. 
As a result, the volume lacks strong con- 
tinuity. This is accentuated by the ques- 
tionable placement of particular selections. 

Whether the Symposium achieved all of 
its goals is impossible to evaluate on the 
basis of the publication alone. Compari- 
sons with other recent international con- 
ferences suggest overlap in membership, as 
well as in the contents of the presentations 
made One wonders, therefore, who it was 
that was being educated on the dynamics 
of population change. Judging by a num- 
ber of the presentations, many of the 
experts learned little new. This is not to 
deny that the volume brings together a 
valuable collection of essays and research 
reports which may benefit the larger read- 
ing public more than the conferees them- 
selves; and it does contain a selected num- 
ber of original and stimulating articles. 
Yet, for both the participants and the 
reading audiences the tendency is regret- 
table for some experts to become quite 
redundant in their professional communi- 


cations at meetings, in readers, and in, 


journals. In this respect, more attention 
in the volume to reporting the discussions 
among the experts would have been bene- 
ficial. Such reporting has been restricted 
to a short summary of the panel discussion 
on the methods of controlling reproduction 
and the over-all summary report on the 
Symposium. These only whet one’s appe- 
tite. Fuller inclusion of edited versions 
of the rapporteurs summaries of discus- 
sions would have strengthened the volume 
considerably 

Although not as heavily directed at re- 
ports on family-planning studies in specific 
areas of the world, this volume to some 
degree can be viewed as an updating of 
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Research in Family Planning, edited by 
Clyde Kiser, which reports the results of 
a 1960 conference. The present volume 
also complements Family Planning and 
Population Programs, edited by Bernard 
Berelson and others, which focuses heavily 
and in detail on specific programs around 
the world. Substantively, it is disappoint- 
ing that, despite its theme, so little of the 
volume is devoted directly to the relation 
of population change to public health. The 
whole area of the relations among fertility, 
genetics, and population quality seems to 
be seriously neglected. Despite these criti- 
cisms, this book, like most compilations 
of readings, has the advantage of bringing 
together in one volume a number of in- 
sightful pieces; I find it a valuable refer- 
ence volume for my graduate seminar in 
fertility. To this extent, the volume has 
fulfilled at least one of the goals its 
authors set for themselves. 
SIDNEY GOLDSTEIN 
Professor and Chairman 
Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology 
Brown University 


‘Gren G. Carn. Married Women in the 


Labor Force: An Economic Analysts. 
Pp xui, 159 Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1966. $6.50. 


Married women, with a husband present 
in the household, comprised about one- 
fifth of the nation’s labor force in March, 
1964. They constitute about 60 per cent 
of the total number of secondary workers 

During the depths of the Depression of 
the 1930’s it appeared—in the absence of 
statistical evidence—that women and other 
secondary workers entered the labor force 
when the husband lost his job. However, 
in the tight labor markets of war and 
peacetime prosperity there was evidence 
that labor-force participation rates rose 
Furthermore, there is a pronounced upward 
trend in married women’s market-work. 

Professor Cain’s study is an analysis of 
the economic and other factors which in- 
fluence the labor-market behavior of wives. 
He attempts to disentangle, by quantita- 
tive analysis, the tangled confusion of 
cause and effect. 
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He begins by setting up a model based 
‘upon established economic principles and 
then uses this for the empirical testing of 
various theories. He reviews the work of 
previous students in this field and then 
proceeds to his own testing of numerous 
variables. Due to the scarcity of detailed 
data, he found it necessary to use both 
times-series and cross-section data for his 
regressions, ‘This reviewer commends the 
imagination and industry which Professor 
Cain exhibits in his scores of comparisons. 

As the author himself points out, there 
are serious problems of cause-and-effect 
relationships. In the time-series analyses 
there is “the danger that responses in labor 
force participation rates to changes in 
wage rates engender feed back effects”; 
with disaggregated data—-personal charac- 
teristics—"“the troublesome problem lies in 
distinguishing between the effects of the 
variables that impinge upon the wife’s de- 
cisions from those that merely reflect her 
decisions.” 

Nevertheless, this study cements certain 
conclusions concerring married women in 
the labor force. One is that ‘the effect of 
unemployment was, in general, negative— 


that is adverse to participation. Likewise, . 


“the presence of children has a consistently 
negative effect.” 

One of the significant findings is the 
differences between white and nonwhite 
wives. The upward trend of whites over 
time is markedly greater, but this may be 
due to declining domestic-service employ- 
ment. At any one time there are “higher 
levels of labor forc2 participation over-all 
among non-white wives, and higher work 
rates for non-white mothers of young chil- 
dren.” Professor Cain offers some explana- 
tions of these differences. This book 
represents an important and valuable con- 
tribution in labor-force analysis. 

EWAN CLAGUE 

Visiting Professor of Economics 

Drexel Institute of Technology 


Martin Tarcuer. Leadership and the 
Power of Ideas. Pp. xv, 187. New 
York’ Harper & Row, 1966. $5.95. 
Two cCecades ago this reviewer sat at 

the feet of Harold Rugg, the World War 

II apostle of reconstructionism. His text 
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was Now Is the Moment (Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1945), and Professor Rugg’s mag- 
netism and superb personality created an 
urge to do as he recommended: to replace 
old “dying” institutions with the fresh new 
forces of, democracy that he already en- 
visaged. But, alas, the booming postwar 
economy did not need ‘Rugg, nor did his 
panaceas arouse much fire beyond the lim- 
its of his own coterie and some progressive 
educationists. 
_ Martin Tarcher is an earnest, highly in- 
telligent, and utterly literate young pro- 
fessor of economic education——formerly ‘at 
Berkeley, now at Hawaii—who likewise 
would build his new society on the dung 
heaps and dismal dilemmas of the con- 
temporary world. His spell too suffices; 
yet where Rugg tapped emotion and facts 
Tarcher invokes facts and logic. He dem- 
onstrates clearly the imadequacy of the 
current; mortmain is his theme, and per- 
haps he is right. He deperfumes the aura 
of “Technique Training’; he demolishes 
the warp and woof of “Group Dynamics”; 
he rejects the sterile version of “liberal” 
education as conservative; he weeps not 
for the decline of the old economics; and 
he views cybernation as the “New Reality.” 
Tarcher teaches an economics unknown 
to Rugg, but one which that statistician 


-would doubtless have approved. To repeat 


the threadbare “We are all Keynesians. 
now,” is to ingloriously miss his point. 
Our new era is as far from Adam Smith 
as Copernicus was from Ptolemy; we have 
opened—and will continue to pry wider— 


the door to a strange Paradise, and one 


in which Tarcher considers himself no 
stranger, 

Indebted somewhat to existentialism, 
this mode makes its fetish in ‘‘commit- 
ment,” with the argument that “the ‘thing’ 
is secondary and the end is man” (p. 178). 
Dewey’s experimentalism offers a ‘‘scien- 
tific” method, and a rapprochement between 
school and community mandates a contact 
altogether fruitful. Neither does Tarcher 
jettison the arts, liberal or practical—he 
merely rebaptizes them by definition. 

Are these hypotheses for leadership 
sound? ‘The reviewer, of course, does not 


- know. Many a utopia has been painted— 


even Plato’s, philosophically 180 . degrees 


away. Yet historians concede, via chal- 
lenge and response or the evocation of 
certain “destiny ideas,’ that plateaus, 
peaks, and valleys are an integral part of 
civilization. And, when such an entrance 
has been gained, relics of the past may 
appear as barbarous as the “right of the 
first night” does to the twentieth century. 
Tarcher’s book is beautifully constructed; 
there is an excellent index; and by the 
exercise of his own mind he demonstrates 
to the reader “the power of ideas.” Never- 
theless, mankind in his caution will per- 
chance continue to assume the role of 
gloomy Hamlet. 
Kennetu V.-LOTTICH 
Professor of Education 
University of Montana 


WALLACE Turner. The Mormon Estab- 
lishment. Pp. 343. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1966. $6.00. 


Much has happened since Joseph Smith 
plunged from the window of Carthage jail; 
since covered wagons and handcarts crossed 
South Pass; and since leaders of the Mor- 
mon Church hid from their enemies to 
escape imprisonment for the practice of 
plural marriage. Today, the Church is 
accepted, not persecuted, in the United 
States. Wallace Turner’s book discusses 
what is unique in the Church’s authority 
which it still exercises over its members: 
and how far its principles have changed. 

The book has the qualities of the best 
type of journalism. Its chapters seem 
casually constructed, yet have an essential 
unity of theme. Interviews produce in 


the reader’s mind the effect of immediacy , ~ 
Inevitably, it is hard to . 


of experience. 
assess the credibility of anonymous wit- 
nesses, as distinct from cited documents; 
but to anyone who has met Mormons, and 
studied their writings, the conversations 
ring true. 

Faced with an organization whose mem- 
bership has trebled in a quarter-century, 
many writers would have sought the rea- 
sons for this—would have discussed the 
appeal of a strange theology, the strenuous 
missionary work, the effect of the Mormon 
birth-rate, and the possibility of a relaxa- 
tion of standards for entry and the pad- 


ding of statistics with people who have 
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really lapsed. Turner notes a few such 
phenomena, but he is not mainly inter- 
ested in them. Rather, he chooses to 
focus on points of strain in Mormonism 
and to devote some three-fifths of his 
book to the fundamentalists’ clinging to 
plural marriage, to the Church’s view of 
the Negro, and to the right-wing political 
interests of a few prominent Mormons. 
These things, of course, are important in 
assessing the degree of the Church’s ad- 
justment to the modern world; and some 
prevailing attitudes are bound to be dis- 
tasteful to intellectuals outside. It is more 
questionable whether they constitute the 
danger to Mormon stability which Turner 
suggests. 

His view might have been different had 
he interviewed as many faithful Mormons 
as fundamentalists or dissenters; had he 
made a more systematic study of Mormon 
writings; and had he investigated—even 
as carefully as he investigated Brigham 
Young University—the work done by Mor- 
mon institutes of religion in combating 
doubt When, however, Mormon archives 
are so imperfectly open, when so many 
members are unlikely to talk freely, and 
when outsiders are so often ill-attuned to 
what they say, a work of honest and skill- 


. ful journalism may be the best that can 


be hoped for on the subject of contem- 
porary Mormonism. Turner’s is such a 
book. 

Puiu A. M. TAYLOR 
Senior Lecturer in History 
Department of. American Studies 
University of Hull 
England 


ALEX SIMmmRENKO (Ed.). Soviet Sociology: 
Historical Antecedents and Current Ap- 
praisals: Pp. 384. Chicago: Quadrangle 
Books, 1966. $7.95. 

Soctal Sciences in the USS.R. Pp. xii, 
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Fortunately, a number of books are 
appearing with the object of explaining to 
a negligent and linguistically ill-equipped 
West the arts and sciences of the Soviet 
Union. Our disregard of such giants of 
the past as Herzen, Kovalevski, and 
Bukharin, but especially of Soviet Soci- 
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ology, has been based upon a conviction 
that there is nothing there worthy of our 
attention. This nagligence has caused us 
to miss what Professor Simirenko maintains 
is a real improvement in method, quality, 
and sophistication since 1963. Even as 
early as 1956, the period he labels, revival 
was under way. “The question is whether 
the old rejection by Russian intellectuals 
of European currents of thought and the 
conviction that Russia’s mission and prob- 
lems were fundamentally different have dis- 
appeared or have only changed. 

The social process to which Russian 
thinkers were closest was revolution, but 
the strength of their contribution in this 
area is far from making willing disciples 
out of us. Their commitment to a Marxist- 
Leninist ideology was the price they paid 
“to make sociological research possible.” 
Did it not rather make it impossible? 

Jt sounds impressive to talk of their 
“illuminating the social process,” but in 
practice their task is to discover new 
proofs cf the conventional wisdom—after 
their fashion—and to destroy old lies— 
after our fashion. Hope lies—and Simi- 
renko is nothing if not optimistic—in their 
finding insensitive areas in which they can 
be cautiously empirical because, like our 
marketing research, they are arriving at 
findings which are «useful and not danger- 
ous. Imagme us all being constructively 
enlisted in Great Society programs. If this 
means that they do not always live up to 
their own best definitions of sociology, it 
nevertheless in an increasing number of 
research projects results in data which can 
be useful to the outside sociologist. For 
the outsider to say “Give me your data 
and I will interpre: them” raises doubts 
and difficulties. According to our own 
best methodology how much confidence is 
to be placed in mere outsideness, how much 
in the precarious practice of empathizing? 
Until we can really work together, proba- 
bly the best hope, both for sociology and 
for inteznational tnderstanding, lies in 
parallel studies of -imited problems with 
agreed-upon definitians and methodological 
procedures. But even here we must re- 
member that industrial society, urbaniza- 
tion, juvenile delinquency, and the family 
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—“‘so-called: private life’—are terms with 
different meanings to Soviet and American 
social scientists. We are getting some- 
where if we can learn what and how great 
are the differences, 

Unavoidably, in the articles, old and 
new, by a dozen or more authors that Simi- 
renko has assembled, there is a heavy 
emphasis on Marxism This is valuable, 
but we have not space for detail on Pleh- 
kanov, let alone a spate of other authors. 
At the least, we should note that theory 
is always important in Moscow, to an 
extent of which Washington gives us 
no inkling. Even Stalin was a theorist. 
But does “theory” mean cognitive truth 
or attaining “the pre-determined goal?” 
George Morgan attempts to bridge the gap 
from revolution “writ large in the cosmos” 
to finding the most vulnerable spot—colo- 
nialism?—in capitalism, where the next 
step is to be taken. The Russians are 
concerned more with upholding a dogma 
rather than testing an hypothesis, and 
“concrete” studies are projects designed 
to help the State. 

The helpfulness which has been—and to 
a disappointing extent still is—the assigned 
function of the Soviet sociologist can be 
summed up in three words which also help 
us to understand their conformity and 
serviceability. They are the following: 
(1) Prezhde—-formerly, earlier, or in the 
bad old days before the Revolution—de- 
scribes the inferiority and unhappiness, 
illiteracy, reaction, and maldistribution of 
wealth in Czarist times (2) Budyet—-will 
be, describing what is or soon will be, 
since it is the law of history and the will 
of the Party—is the eschatological vision 
of something wonderful that is surely com- 
ing (3)Protiv—-against, combatting, un- 
masking all the evil outside and sometimes 
inside the regime, the shortcomings and 
survivals, but especially the capitalist- 
imperialist world and the bourgeois social 
scientists who are its lackeys. For this 
being “agin” Professor Feuer coins the 
useful word protivism 

Without becoming believers we can try 
to understand intellectually these basic 
Soviet ideas of man and society, of history, 
and of international relations. If they seem 
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to be working to ameliorate conditions 
which they also assert do not exist, we 
might remember our own attitude toward 
poverty. If the slogans are so powerful 
that objective social reality can only occa- 
sionally emerge publicly, we might remem- 
ber that an American social scientist said 
we operate with a noose around our necks, 
and ask ourselves about the chances of 
socialism in the American corporation, 
atheism in politics, and the difficulties en- 
countered by local power studies, research 
on bereavement behavior, questionnaires 
to young children, and the like. And if 
we study the problem of leisure, may there 
not be possible merit in the Soviet point of 
view, which worries about the privacy of 
leisure, urges the more rational use of free 
time—and recommends to that end more 
looking at television!—and sees the goal 
as restoration of energy for increased pro- 
ductivity. This is not a society whose 
parting shot is “Have fun.” In the Soviet 
Union a study of baptism has fulfilled its 
function if the number of baptisms de- 
creases. 

Professor Simirenko’s book has a rich- 
ness of content, a mustering of opposing 
points of view, a thoughtfulness of analy- 
sis which merits for once that overworked 
phrase “in depth.” It is persuasive in its 
argument that the state of social science 
in Russia is of vital concern to us. 

It would be more persuasive to this 
reader if it were not read in conjunction 
with the composite volume produced in 
response to the request of UNESCO This 
showpiece of Soviet philosophizing and 
bibliography has no chapter headed soci- 
ology; concrete sociological research is 
treated under historical materialism. There 
are curiosities in its tremendous bibliog- 
raphy. nothing on Russian imperialism nor 
recent Russian history, nothing on the re- 
writing of history, one book on the Party, 
the treatment of the United States almost 
entirely in relation to imperialism, aggres- 
sion, and the struggle for liberation, con- 
siderable attention to the Arab countries, 
but not to Israel, and books on the Chinese 
Republic dated 1951, 1953, and 1956, which 
certainly are being rethought today. As 
for the broader view of history, it is the 
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inevitable movement from one social struc- 
ture to another. The dutiful hopes for 
better interrelations among social scientists 
are directly preceded by the assertion that 
Marxist-Leninist theory is gaining accept- 
ance everywhere among progressive intel- 
lectuals, and is being followed by a climac- 
tic reference to the unification of efforts 
to achieve progress and peace. 
W. Rex CRAWFORD 
Emeritus Professor of Sociology 
University of Pennsylvania 
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